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CHAPTER 1 


Introductory Remarks 


In the mid-thirteenth century, a practising physician in Syria named Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah set himself the task of recording the history of medicine throughout 
the known world of his day. His book, "Uyūn al-anb@ ft tabaqat al-atibba’ (The 
Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians) covers 1700 years of medical prac- 
tice, from the mythological beginnings of medicine with Asclepius through 
Greece, Rome, and India, down to the author's day. Written as much to enter- 
tain as to inform, it is not only the earliest comprehensive history of medicine 
but the most important and ambitious of the medieval period, incorporating 
accounts of over 432 physicians, their training, practice, and medical compos- 
itions, all interlaced with amusing poetry and anecdotes illustrating their life 
and character. 

To undertake a full edition, translation, and study of this complex treatise 
required a wide range of skills. For the past six years, the Wellcome Trust has 
generously funded a team of eight scholars to engage in making this remark- 
able historical source available for the first time in a complete, reliable, and (we 
hope) readable translation and study. Because this massive treatise is as much 
a piece of literature as historical chronicle, the project was titled 'A Literary His- 
tory of Medicine’. The team, otherwise known as the ALHOM Team, consisted 
of Emilie Savage-Smith, Simon Swain and Geert Jan van Gelder, Ignacio Sán- 
chez, N. Peter Joosse, Alasdair Watson, Bruce Inksetter, and Franak Hilloowala, 
aided by the expert electronic skills of Daniel Burt. 

While certain chapters are credited to particular team members, we all in 
fact read through the efforts of our colleagues and made numerous sugges- 
tions to one another. It was truly a team effort, with members bringing vari- 
ous approaches and backgrounds to the project — from love and knowledge of 
Arabic poetry to Greek and Latin classics to translation techniques or particular 
interests in the history of medicine. 

For nearly three hundred years European scholars have shown interest in 
learning more of what Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah had to say in his early history of 
medicine. Various transcriptions and translations were undertaken (all of them 
incomplete), some published and some now residing unread in library vaults. 
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2 INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
1 Earlier Translations 


Sometime before 1721 the London physician Richard Mead paid for a transcrip- 
tion of two manuscript copies of the Uyun in the Bodleian Library in Oxford 
(Ms Huntington 171 and Ms Pococke 356) to be made by Henry Wild of Nor- 
wick (d. 1721), who was known as the ‘Arabick Tailor’ because of his writing out 
copies of Arabic manuscripts. Mead also arranged for these transcriptions to 
be translated into Latin by Sulayman ibn Ya‘qub al-Shami al-Salihani, known 
to Londoners as Salomon Negri (d. 1729). The purpose of this undertaking was 
to provide material to John Freind (d. 1728), who was at that time composing a 
history of medicine.! 

Only the biography of Jibril ibn Bukhtishü‘ (Ch. 8.3) was actually used by 
John Freind, who printed Salomon Negri's Latin translation (Vita Gabrielis Filü 
Bachtishue, filii Georgii, Ex Arabica Latine reddita a Salomone Negri Damas- 
ceno) as a 26-page Appendix No. 1 in the second volume of his The History 
of Physick: From the Time of Galen, to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. 
Chiefly with Regard to Practice. In a Discourse Written to Doctor Mead (London, 
Printed for J. Walthoe, jun. over against the Royal-Exchange in Cornhill, 1725— 
1726). 

The complete (?) Latin translation made by Salomon Negri of Henry Wild's 
transcription was sold as lot 19 at the sale of Richard Mead's library on 8 May 
1755 and was purchased by Dr. William Hunter (d. 1812); it is now in the lib- 
rary of the University of Glasgow. As for Henry Wild's transcription of the two 
Oxford manuscripts, they were bought by Thomas Hunt (then Regius Professor 
of Hebrew) at the sale of Mead's library and are now also part of the Bodleian's 
holdings (designated Ms Bodl. Or. 422 and 423). 

Sometime before 1725, another partial transcription of the Bodleian Ms 
Huntington 171 manuscript, along with an incomplete Latin translation in par- 
allel columns, was made by John Gagnier (d. 1740 or 1741, the Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic at Oxford). Gagnier's transcription was intended to cover 
portions omitted by Henry Wild. This transcription and Latin translation re- 
mained in the library of Richard Mead until his death, when it was sold (pre- 
sumably to Thomas Hunt) and is now also part of the Bodleian Library (Ms 
Bodl. Or. 295)? 


1 Savage-Smith, NCAM-1, 454—459; Dunlop, ‘Arabic Medicine in England’, 177. For Mead, see 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, art. ‘Mead, Richard (1673—1754) (A. Guerrini); and 
for Wild, see Dunlop, ‘Arabian Tailor’. 

2 August Müller in the 1884 Königsberg printing (TAU Müller), on p. xix, of the introduction, 
mentions the Wild and Gagnier transcriptions of Ms Huntington 171, but did not use them. 
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More European translations of extracts soon followed, no doubt following 


on from the interest in medieval Arabic medicine generated by John Freind’s 


immensely influential History of Physick. Below is a chronological listing: 


1746 


1808 


1833 


1840 


1841 


c. 1847 


Johann Jakob Reiske, Excerpta ex Ibn Abi Uszeibiae historia medico- 
rum illustrium. Unpublished Latin translations of a few extracts made 
in 1746, now in Copenhagen, Det Kongelige Bibliotek, Ms N. 31 
(CLXXI). Portions (with Arabic text and Latin translation) were pub- 
lished in 1777 in LL Reiske, Miscellanea medica ex Arabum moni- 
mentis, as part of J.J. Reiske and J.E. Faber, Opuscula medica ex moni- 
mentis Arabum et Ebraeorum (Halle, 1777), 1-80, Reprinted in Sezgin, 
Studies 11, 1-82. 

John Mousley, Abdollatiphi Bagdadensis vita, auctore Ibn Abi Osaiba, 
e codicibus Mss. Bodleianis descripsit, et Latine vertit (Oxford: e typo- 
grapheo Clarendoniano, 1808). Latin translation and edition of the 
life of Abd al-Latif al-Baghdädi (TAU Ch. 15.40), using the same two 
Oxford manuscripts transcribed by Henry Wild (Ms Pococke 356 and 
Ms Huntington 171) 

Friedrich Reinhold Dietz, published the Arabic text with Latin trans- 
lations of the twelfth chapter of the Uyun on physicians of India 
(based on British Library Ms Add. Rich. 7340) in a catalogue of Sans- 
krit medical manuscripts in the India Office Library; F.R. Dietz, Ana- 
lecta Medica ex Libris mss. Fasciculus Primus, 2: Catalogus codicum 
Mss. de re medica Sanscritorum Londinensium (Leipsig, 1833), 111124. 
Reprinted in Sezgin, Studies 11, 83-98. 

Pascual de Gayangos, The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain 2 vols. (London: The Oriental Translation Fund, 1840), vol. 1, 
APPENDIX pp. iii-xxvii. English translations of the lives of Ibn Juljul, 
Ibn Bajjah, and the Ibn Zuhr family (1AU Ch. 13.36 and 13.59-13.64). 
Willian Cureton, ‘Extract from the work entitled Uyun al-anb@ ft 
tabaqat al-atibba’, or, Fountains of information respecting classes of 
physicians by Muwaffik-uddin Abü-labbás Ahmad Ibn Abt [sic] 
Usaibiáh; with remarks by Horace Hayman Wilson’, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 6 (1841), 105-119. An English translation of lives 
of five Indian physicians (TAU Ch. 12.1-12.5). Reprinted in Sezgin, Stud- 
ies III, 1-15. 

William Alexander Greenhill, London, Royal College of Physicians, 
MSS GREEW/264/149, 150, 152, and 153. Unpublished translations and 
notes made about 1847 from Oxford Ms Bodl. 295 (the transcrip- 
tion with parallel Latin translation made by Gagnier), as well as MS 


1854 


1880 


1910 


1939 


1940 


1944 


1958 
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Pococke 356. Covers the the lives ‘Abd Latif al-Baghdadi, Ibn Juljul, 
and Ibn al-Baytar (TAU Ch. 15.40; 13.36; 14.58). 

B.R. Sanguinetti, ‘Extraits de l' ouvrage arabe d’ Ibn Aby Ossaibi'ah sur 
l'histoire des médecins, traduction francaise, acompagnée de notes’, 
Journal Asiatique, 5th series, 3 (1854), 230-291; 4 (1854), 177-213; 5 
(1855), 401-469; 6 (1855), 129-190; 8 (1856), 175-196, 316-353. French 
translations of extracts from the early chapters on the origins of 
medicine and on Greek physicians. Reprinted in Sezgin, Studies 111, 
16-309. 

August Müller, Arabische Quellen zur Geschichte derindischen Med- 
izin, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Gesellschaft 34 
(1880), 465-556. An edition, German translation, and extensive com- 
mentary on the twelfth chapter ofthe Uyun (on Indian physicians). 
Reprinted in Sezgin, Studies II, 99-190. 

Hamed Waly, Drei Kapitel aus der Ärztegeschichte des Ibn Abi Osa- 
ibi'a, Inaug.-diss., Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universität zu Berlin (Berlin: 
G. Schade, 1910). German translations al-Härith ibn Kaladah, al-Nadr 
ibn al-Härith, Ibn Abi Ramthah al-Tamimi, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Abjar al- 
Kinānī, Ibn Uthal, and Abū Hakam (IAU 7.1-7.6). Reprinted in Sezgin, 
Studies 11, 215—259. 

Sadik Atallah, Ibn Abi Useibià — Schrift über die arabischen Ärzte 
und ihre Kunst. Abschnitt über die Anfünge. (Inaug.-diss., Ludwig- 
Maximilians-Universitát zu München, 1939). German translations of 
very short extracts from nineteen biographies of early Islamic physi- 
cians. Reprinted in Sezgin, Studies 11, 261-280. 

Ahmed A. Abou-Elgheit, Gedanken aus Ibn Abi Useibia über die arabis- 
chen Ärzte und ihre Kunst (Inaug.-Diss., Ludwig-Maximilians-Univer- 
sitát zu München, 1940). German translations of very short extracts 
from thirty-four lives. Reprinted in Sezgin, Studies 11, 281-308. 

Willis Alexander McGill, ‘Ibn Abi Usaibi'a's biographies of Husain 
ibn Ishaq, Ishaq ibn Hunain, and Hubaish ibn al-Hasan: Ninth cen- 
tury physicians and translators of Baghdad’. Translator’s thesis (M.A.), 
Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford Seminary Foundation, 1944. 
Unpublished. Presents in 212 pp. an English translation (from Müller 
edition) of IAU Ch. 8.29-8.31. 

Henri Jahier and Abdelkader Noureddine, Ibn abi Ucaibi‘a, Uyün al- 
Anbä’ fi Tabaqat al-At'ibbū”. Sources d'informations sur les classes des 
médecins. X111* Chapitre: Médecins de l'Occident Musulman, Public- 
ations de la faculté mixte de médecine et de pharmacie d’ Alger, 4 
(Algiers: Fararis, 1958). A French translation of the thirteenth chapter 
of the Uyūn. 
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c.1968 Lothar Kopf, ‘Ibn Abu [sic] Usaibi’ah: History of Physicians’, Beth- 
esda, MD, National Library of Medicine, Ms C 294, box 1. A carbon- 
copy of a typed draft of a translation prepared before 1969. It was 
commissioned by NLM but never published nor intended for public- 
ation. It covers all fifteen chapters, but omits most of the poetry, con- 
tains numerous errors and infelicities, and was never completed. It 
was recently made available on-line, without the (deceased) author's 
or library's permission, at http://www.tertullian.org/fathers/ibn abi 
_usaibia_o1.htm. 

1981 ` M.N.Istanbouli, ‘The history of Arabic medicine based on the work of 
Ibn Abi Usaybe'ah, 1203-1270’. Ph. D, Thesis in Social Science, Lough- 
borough University of Technology, 1981. Unpublished, 345 pages, with 
PP. 147-216 giving a very abbreviated translation/summary of the fif- 
teenth chapter of the Uyun, employing the Müller edition. 

2000  Franak Hilloowala, ‘An analysis of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s Uyūn al-anba? 
fi tabaqat al-atibba (Ahmad ibn al-Qasim Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, Syria, 
Egypt). Ph.D. dissertation, University of Arizona, 2000. Includes an 
English translation of the fourteenth chapter of the Uyun. Unpub- 
lished. 


In addition to the translations and editions listed above, there are many small 
portions or paragraphs that have been translated by others within larger stud- 
ies — too many to mention here. Most of these will be cited in the notes accom- 
panying our translation. 

While we hold in great respect the efforts of those before us who have tried 
to translate this monumental work — and especially the Herculean efforts of 
Lothar Kopf, who attempted the entire treatise single-handedly — as our pro- 
ject developed, we found it more useful to not employ earlier translations 
and interpretations. Rather, we have used the new edition, based in part upon 
manuscripts not available to earlier editors, as the basis for our translations, 
and employed earlier translations only as later comparative material, if at 
all. 


2 Earlier Editions 


The German Arabist August Müller (1848-1892) published a critical edition of 
the Arabic text of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's book in 1884. His was an outstanding 
achievement but he had every reason to be unhappy with the result. As he 
writes in his German preface: 
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In more than one aspect the form in which the present book sees the 
light corresponds with neither my original intention nor my subsequent 
expectations. This is due to the history of its publication, a short account 
of which, as far as is possible and I hope as far as is necessary, will serve 
as justification and apology for those shortcomings that to me are most 
frustrating. 


This ‘short account takes some ten pages and is followed by scores of pages 
with critical remarks, variant readings, and corrections. Müller had been per- 
suaded by his friend Spitta Bey (Wilhelm Spitta, 1853-1883) to have the Arabic 
text printed in Cairo. To his chagrin, the result was a dog’s dinner. The Arabic 
title page of the first of its two volumes looks impressive, with its ornate border 
and prolix text in traditional style; it translates as 


The Book of 
Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians 
Composed by the Eminent Physician and Erudite Scholar 
Muwaffag al-Din Abū l-Abbas Ahmad ibn al-Qasim ibn Khalıfah 
ibn Yunus as-Sa‘di al-Khazraji 
Known as Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
God rest his Soul 
Transcribed and Edited from the Manuscripts Found in Several Libraries 
by the Humble Man Needing God's Help and Mercy* 
Imrv' al-Qays ibn al-Tahhan 
First Edition, at the Printing House of Wahb? 

in the Year 1299 of the Hijra Corresponding to the Year 1882 


One supposes August Müller is responsible for the whimsical 'translation' of his 
own name; Imru’ al-Qays, a famous pre-Islamic name, has few sounds in com- 
mon with August, but ibn al-Tahhan, at least, means ‘the Miller's (Müller's) Son’. 

For all its deficiencies Müller's edition remained until now the standard edi- 
tion of the text. The often-used edition by Nizar Rida (Beirut, 1965) is wholly 
dependent on Miller's; it is lightly annotated and by no means a critical edi- 
tion. The edition by Muhammad Basil Uyūn al-Süd (Beirut, 1998) is similar; it 
is basically the Rida edition with additional indexes. The attempt by ‘Amir al- 
Najjar to make a new critical edition (employing seven copies not available to 


3 Translation from the German by GJvG. 
4 Acustomary formula of humility. 
5 This refers to the publisher, Mustafa Wahbi. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Title page from Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, Uyün al-anb fi tabaqat al-atibba’, ed. 
A. Müller. 2 vols. Cairo: al-Matba‘ah al-Wahbiyyah/Königsberg: Selbstverlag, 
1882 
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Müller), which appeared in Cairo between 1996 and 2004 in six volumes with 
extensive introduction, critical apparatus, and indexes, is unfortunately marred 
by errors, typos, and inaccuracies to such an extent that it cannot be deemed 
to be a proper scholarly edition. 


3 The New Brill Edition and Translation 


Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah was by no means a reticient author. He often intervenes 
in the text to give his views (‘I say ...’). But for the most part he is careful to 
avoid direct praise of his masterpiece. In the Preface, where we might expect 
an author to promote his talents, he instead lauds medicine. It is a discipline 
that aspires to *what is good' and 'to what is pleasant. But he does commend 
his work (the Uyun) on one point: ‘no one with a thorough knowledge of [the] 
art has ever written a comprehensive book dealing with physicians through the 
ages and recounting their history in a coherent fashion’. We see then that Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah was proud that he was a practising physician and because he had 
used his knowledge to write something original. This pat on his own back is 
found again in a poem of his in Ch. 15: Tt is unique, no one in the past preceded 
me’. The general worth of the book is something he also allows into the text in 
the last two chapters and again confirms that he was pleased with his creation, 
even if modesty attributes the praise of its qualities to the acquaintances who 
asked for a copy. 

The Preface, with the original dedication to Amin al-Dawlah stripped out in 
the last two versions of the Uyun (following the execution of Amin al-Dawlah 
in 1250), essentially restricts itself to an account of subject material and gives 
a table of contents. Thus we are left to plunge into this great rolling history of 
persons and stories to revel in the sheer pleasure of its writing and scale. Read- 
ers who enjoy The Best Accounts from start to finish oughtto be reminded of the 
famous instruction at the start of Apuleius' Golden Ass: 'reader, pay attention, 
for you are going to enjoy yourself! 

To begin to do justice to all the literary qualities and historical contexts of 
The Best Accounts is well beyond the scope of our present work. Rather, we hope 
that the fruit of our efforts will lead to a renewed focus on Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah and 
his book. We would be delighted to see a renaissance of work on the author with 
whom we have lived in close proximity for the past several years. The Wellcome 


6 Ch.15.49.6.1. 
7 Cf. Muhadhdhab al-Din Muhammad ibn Abi Hulayqah at 14.55.2, Amin al-Dawlah at 15.49.6 
(with Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's poem). 
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Trust’s support for open access publishing will surely encourage this by allow- 
ing Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah to be known anywhere in the world for free. But although 
we have necessarily avoided comprehensive literary or historical enquiries into 
the character and context of The Best Accounts, we have thought it desirable to 
include in our introduction a number of essays which serve to highlight key 
aspects of the book and to prompt readers to make their own investigations of 
these areas. 

We begin with the biography of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah and his career. Following 
this we discuss the genre and title of his book, setting the author’s endeavours 
in the avowedly literary context of adab and high culture. The succeeding essay 
on the textual transmisison and manuscript tradition of the Uyun is particu- 
larly important. For when we first investigated the possibility of undertaking a 
new text and translation of the Uyun we had the good fortune to find a most 
important manuscript witness of the text through the good offices of Dr Peter 
Starr, Istanbul. This manuscript, Istanbul, Süleymaniye, Sehid Ali Paga Ms 1923, 
had not been used in any earlier edition or study. It was completed in 773/1372. 
It turned out to be a copy of a direct copy of an autograph of the second pub- 
lished version of the Uyūn, Version 2. What makes it special is that the copyist 
then came across Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s draft of his final published version, Ver- 
sion 3. The intelligent copyist completed his work by recording additions from 
the draft which he wrote in the margins and on a number of interleaves. So it 
is that the Sehid Ali Paga copy gives us precious information about the devel- 
opment of the final text authored by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah and confirmation of 
how it differed from the previous version. It also shows that Müller was close 
to solving the puzzle of how the author wrote. In this third essay we give an 
account of the three versions of the Uyun and the manuscripts we have relied 
on to represent these versions. 

We next turn to sources. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah used many of these. He takes care 
to name most of them scrupulously and to quote them with care. The way in 
which he deploys sources is of course central to his authorial art, and we have 
therefore included in the fourth essay below an examination of his methods 
of selection, quotation, and adaptation. One of the most important of these 
sources, and undoubtedly the main reason why previous attempts to translate 
the Uyun, have proved vain, is the very large quantity of verse. To tackle this 
requires a rare technical knowledge and its character and purposes certainly 
merit the explanatory account of our fifth essay. It seems that our author loved 
the ordinary poetry of the social and professional milieux he lived in, and the 
inclusion of some 3600 lines of verse, mainly in the last three chapters and 
especially Ch. 15, testifies to the expectations and predilections of his audi- 
ence. This poetry has very little to do with medicine: it is rather the currency 
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of the educated classes, used for polite communication to patrons and friends, 
for lampoons and scurrilous attacks, for eulogies or congratulations. 

An equally distinctive, if less surprising, feature of the work is the amount 
of material devoted to ancient Greek medicine. The chattering classes of the 
medieval Islamic world, whatever their faith or interest, were particularly keen 
to demonstrate knowledge of their intellectual heroes from Greek and Roman 
antiquity. And since the medicine of the medieval age was built upon the 
Hippocratic-Galenic legacy, and the study of Galen's core texts continued to 
be important for all students of medicine and even philosophy, the ‘Greek 
chapters’ (Chs 2-6) are expected. We offer an interpretation of how they work 
in our sixth essay. Our author uses them in part to establish the basic framework 
for the learning and behaviour expected of the physician through his detailed 
accounts of legendary and historical Greek doctors before he turns to his own 
world and the coming of Islam in Ch. 7. 

We shall finish our introductory essays with the topic most dear to our 
author’s heart: the practise of medicine. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah was a hospital phys- 
ician and has left a rich, if unsystematic, view of the ailments and cures of 
his day alongside glimpses into medical education and attainment. His con- 
centration on the lives of his subjects led him away from a focus on the med- 
ical, as opposed to the social, aspects of medicine. Nevertheless, what Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah did in his day job was never far from his mind and historians of medi- 
cine and science have much to learn from him of orthodoxies and innovations 
in both theory and action. 

There is a large amount of medical terminology in the Uyun but rather than 
go through all of this in the introductory essay we have included references to 
it in our general subject index along with a myriad of other matters. By means 
of this index we have tried our best to provide a guide to readers seeking par- 
ticular items. Naturally readers will wish to find information on what interests 
them and may have escaped our notice. The open access searchable version 
of the Brill volumes made available courtesy of the Wellcome Trust will allow 
them to do this. The indexes of places and people and the smaller indexes of 
Quranic quotations and rhymes and the glossary of weights and measures are 
intended to be as full as possible. These indexes will be found at the back of 
Volume 1. 

We have described Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s book as a ‘literary history’ of medi- 
cine; and we have tried to produce a translation that is neither too literal nor 
too free. We have included notes of varying detail to the chapters to help with 
some of the background. These are extensive overall but we hope our readers 
will add to or correct the information we give. One particular feature of our 
annotation needs further comment. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah was extremely fond of 
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books and took care to provide sometimes lengthy book-lists and even alterna- 
tive book-lists. In these lists, a treatise is now to be taken as lost unless we state 
otherwise. No consistent attempt has been made to record manuscript cop- 
ies of works that have yet to receive a modern edition or translation. As far as 
possible references have been provided to the standard bibliographic sources 
(such as Ullmann and Sezgin and occasionally the earlier Brockelmann) where 
indications of manuscripts may be found. Again, not all studies and published 
editions/translations of works are recorded by us, when they can be found lis- 
ted in the standard bibliographical sources for a given biographical subject. 

It is worth pointing finally to our two appendixes following the translation 
of the fiftteen chapters comprising the Uyun. One of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s great 
contemporaries, Ibn al-Nafīs, was not included in the Uyūn, or perhaps pur- 
posefully excluded. Biographical information on him was added by copyists to 
two manuscripts of the book, and for completeness we give this in Appendix 1. 
In Appendix 2 we edit and translate various marginalia, especially poems, 
which could not be handled in the footnotes. This material includes a remark- 
able previously unpublished prayer attributed to Ibn Sina asking forgivenness 
for his love of wine. 


The electronic age of rapid communication and the ability to place a docu- 
mentin the 'cloud' so that others could read and comment on it has allowed the 
team members to reside on separate continents: in the western United States, 
in Canada, in Germany and Holland, and of course in England. Once a year or 
more often we have gathered in Oxford to hammer out problems and exchange 
ideas, and occasionally reverse decisions made at the meeting before. It has 
been great fun to work on a text that has provided us with so much entertain- 
ment as well as a fascinating insight into life in another time and another place, 
some seven hundred years and more ago. We have found it a book such as the 
author's colleague and friend, Sadīd al-Din ibn Raqiqah, describes in one of his 
epigrams: 


I stayed at home and took as my companion 
a book that speaks of all kinds of virtues. 

In it, whenever I take it up to leaf through what it contains, 
I have a lush and pretty garden.? 


8 Ch.15.46.3.2. 
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4 Note on Transliteration 


Arabic names, words, and phrases have been transliterated according to the 
system used in the third edition of The Encyclopaedia of Islam (EI Three), with 
a few exceptions: 

— The common feminine ending known as ta’ marbütah is -ah, not -a (when 
followed by a genitive it is -at). 

— Compound names are always given as two words, as they are in Arabic script 
(Imru’ al-Qays, ‘Abd Allah, ‘Abd al-Rahmān, Hibat Allah), whereas Er Three 
writes names with Allah as one word (Abdallah, Hibatallah). 

— Ibn (‘son of’) and Bint (‘daughter of’) are never abbreviated to 'b. and ‘bt’ 

Place names and terms current in English appear in their customary forms, 

such as Mecca, Cairo, Euphrates, Islam, Qur'an. We have used shaykh rather 

than ‘sheikh’, because the meanings of the latter form in English (‘tribal leader; 
member of a ruling family’) are very different from its use by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 

(‘teacher, authoritative scholar’). 


CHAPTER 2 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah: His Life and Career 


Franak Hilloowala 


The book Uyun al-anb@ ft tabagāt al-atibba’ (The Best Accounts of the Classes 
of Physicians), by the thirteenth-century Syrian physician Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, 
is of great importance to scholars today as a key source for the social history 
of science and medicine in medieval Islam. In addition, the work offers valu- 
able insight into the structure and function of medieval society in the Middle 
East and forms a major guide to the knowledge of Greek and Indian classical 
learning available in the Islamic world. 

But what do we know of its author, a physician from Damascus? Most of 
what we know today about his life and career is found in his own personal 
comments and observations inserted into various biographies of the physicians 
featured in this book. Thus, it is from the pages of the Uyun al-anba' itself that 
we can attempt to piece together a biographical sketch of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s 
life and career. 

Muwaffaq al-Din Abu l-Abbas Ahmad ibn al-Qasim ibn Khalifah ibn Yunus 
al-Khazraji was commonly known by his nickname (/aqab), Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah. 
This nickname, he tells us, was also given to his grandfather. It literally means 
‘the son (or descendant) of the man with a little finger’. Most likely, it indicated 
that an ancestor of his had either a deformity or other distinctive quality to his 
little finger. 

It is commonly agreed among medieval historians that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
was born in Damascus. The precise date of his birth, however, is uncertain. 
The date 590/1194, given by some scholars,! seems too early because Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah informs us that his father, Sadid al-Din al-Qasim, was born in 575 
[= June 1179 to May 1180]. This would have made his father only 15 years of 
age when Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah was born. On the other hand, the historian Ibn 
Taghribirdi (d. 874/1470) records in his history, al-Nujüm al-zahirah ft mulük 
Misr wa-l-Qahirah, that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s death occurred in 668, in the month 
of Jumada 1 [= 27 December 1269 to 25 January 1270], when he was over 70 
years of age — implying simply that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah was born sometime before 
598/1201. 


1 GAL, I, 326 $ I, 560. 
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From the Uyun al-anb@ we learn that in 590/1194, his father, Sadid al-Din 
al-Qasim, was living in Cairo with Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s uncle and Sadid al- 
Din's brother, Rashid al-Din, and their father. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah reports that 
his grandfather returned to Syria with his two sons in the year 597/1200-1201, 
thus making 597 [October 1200-October 1201] a more likely date for Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah’s birth. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah composed his famous book toward the end of Ayyu- 
bid control in Syria. He and his family, and many of his colleagues, served 
the ruling Ayyubid princes and governors of the day, experiencing both the 
benefits of these elite connections and the disadvantages/dangers of political 
instability and competition among the governing elite. Additionally, Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah must have witnessed in 658/1260 the fall to the Mongols of the cit- 
ies of Damascus and Salkhad,? where he was based for the latter part of his 
life.3 

The majority of biographical material regarding the life of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah 
and his family occurs in the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of the Uyun al- 
anbā”, which are concerned with the physicians of Egypt and Syria, both regions 
where he and members of his family lived and worked as physicians. More spe- 
cifically, we get biographical information about the careers of his grandfather, 
father and uncle from the biography of his paternal uncle, Rashid al-Din ‘Ali 
ibn Khalifah, found in Ch. 15.51. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's grandfather was Khalifah ibn Yünus ibn Abi l-Qasim ibn 
Khalifah, of [the tribe of] Khazraj, of the line of Sa‘d ibn Ubādah,* and he also 
was known as Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah. He was a physician in Damascus and served 
the famous Ayyubid ruler Salah al-Din Yusuf ibn Ayyüb (Saladin),? as well as his 
sons, and successors. When Saladin conquered Egypt in 1171, a group of physi- 
cians from Damascus accompanied him. Among them was Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's 


2 Salkhad (Sarkhad) was an important town and stronghold in southern Syria set in the Hawran 
region near the border of present-day Jordan. The town contains an important fortress, 
built between 611/1214 and 645/1247. See Yaqut al-Rümi, Mu/jam al-Buldān, 3:401. See EI? art. 
‘Salkhad’ (M. Meinecke). 

3 Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah uses the term al-Tatar, referring to the Mongols, and calls the Mongol ruler, 
Ilkhan. He briefly mentions the Mongol conquests numerous times. See for instance bio- 
graphy 15.32, where he discusses briefly the fall of Aleppo and Damascus, and biography 11.13, 
his comments on the poem (attributed, obviously wrongly, to Ibn Sina) on the Mongol con- 
quests and the Mamluk victory in 1260. 

4 Sa'dibn'Ubadah ibn Dulaym of the Bang l-Khazraj (d. c. 14/636), a Companion of the Prophet 
Muhammad; see £7’, entry 'Sa'd b. Ubada’ (W. Montgomery Watt). See also Ch. 15.51. 

5 Reg. 532-589/138-1193, founder of the dynasty of the Ayyübids. E12 art. ‘Salah al-Din’ 
(D.S. Richards). 
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grandfather, as well as two oculists, Jamal al-Din ibn Abi l-Hawāfir and Shihab 
Abi Usaybi‘ah’s grandfather in Damascus and both of whom later taught Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah's father and uncle during the beginning of their medical training 
in Cairo. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah tells us that his grandfather desired to teach his two sons 
the art of medicine because he, ‘was well aware of its noble rank ... and held 
that one who was committed to its truths would be honoured and favoured in 
this world and given the highest rank in the world to come. Indeed, the two 
sons, Sadid al-Din and Rashid al-Din both became successful physicians. They 
studied medicine in Egypt and Syria with some of the most influential teachers 
ofthe time, were attached to the famous hospitals in both Cairo and Damascus, 
and served the rulers of their day. 

Although Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's father was the elder of the two brothers, Sadid 
al-Din al-Qasim does not have a separate biography in the Uyun al-anba’. 
Rather Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah discusses his father's accomplishments within the 
biography of Sadid al-Din's brother, Rashid al-Din ‘Ali ibn Khalifah. However, 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah seems no less impressed with the accomplishments of his 
father, who was the longer lived of the two brothers. 

Our author's father, Sadid al-Din al-Qasim, was born in 575/1179 in Cairo, 
where he continued to reside and undertook his early studies of medicine. 
Sadid al-Din studied with the leading authorities of the day, including the phys- 
ician and philosopher Maimonides (Musa ibn Maymün).? Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's 
grandfather directed Sadid al-Din to study the science of ophthalmology, send- 
ing him to practice under the aforementioned Abo l-Hajjaj Yusuf, who was 
serving as an oculist at the hospital in Cairo. An interesting detail regarding 
their place of residence in Cairo is given by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah when he tells 
us that this hospital was the older one and not the one connected to the fort 
(presumably Saladin’s Nasiri hospital established in 1171). He tells us that the 
older one was situated near the flea markets of lower Cairo and near to where 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's grandfather and the family lived, so that Sadid al-Din was 
easily able to frequent the lectures at the hospital.!? 


6 For his biography and an anecdote that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah relates about Ibn Abi l-Hawafir 
and the honour of the art of medicine, see Ch. 14.44. 


7 No further information is available on this oculist (al-kahhal) who is mentioned at the 
start of Ch. 15.51. 
8 Ch. 15.511. 


9 Abū ‘Imran Musa ibn Maymün al-Qurtubi (Maimonides) (527-606/1135-1208), Jewish 
theologian, philosopher and physician. For his biography, see Ch. 14.39. 
10  Ch.ı5.511 
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Sadid al-Din al-Qasim eventually became a famous oculist in his own right. 
With time, his skill became known to the courts of the Syrian Ayyubid princes 
and he entered into their service, attaining a good reputation and many bene- 
fits and favours from them. Sadid al-Din served al-Malik al-Adil"! while the ruler 
stayed in Damascus and accompanied him when he travelled. After the latter's 
death, he served his son, al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa,!2 and then went into the service of 
al-Mu'azzam's son, and the house of Ayyub generally in Damascus, attending to 
all of al-Adil's sons. He also became a physician in the famous al-Nūrī hospital 
founded in Damascus by Nur al-Din ibn Zangi (r. 541-569/146-1175). Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah writes that the reputation of his father's skill was such that people 
came specifically to him to be treated.!? On Friday night, the twenty second of 
the month of Rabr' 11 in 649 (=14 July 1251), he died in Damascus and was buried 
at the Paradise Gate on the way to Mount Qäsiyün.!* 

Of the two brothers, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah chose to include a biography in the 
"Uyūn al-anb@ of his uncle, the younger brother, rather than his father, and 
thus, we can only speculate that he may have been the more successful or well- 
known of the two. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s uncle, Rashid al-Din ‘Alī ibn Khalifah was born in Aleppo 
in the year 579/1183 and raised there until he began his education in Cairo. He 
began his study of medicine under Jamal al-Din ibn Abi l-Hawafir when Abū 
l-Hawäfir was head physician in Egypt during the rule of Saladin. He studied 
ophthalmology and surgery under Nafis al-Din ibn al-Zubayr,? whom al-Malik 
al-Kamil ibn al-Malik al-‘Adil'® had appointed chief physician (riāsat al-tibb) 
in Egypt and who also held a position at the Nasiri Hospital." Nafis al-Din ibn 
al-Zubayr was also one of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s sources for the later biographies 
in the Uyūn al-anba’. 


11 Al-Malik al-‘Adil Sayf al-Din Abū Bakr ibn Ayyüb (d. 619/1218). Ayyubid ruler. Took over 
the sultanate (569/199-1200) and dispersed Saladin’s sons (i.e., his own nephews). He 
was recognised by the Abbasid Caliph in 604/1207. 

12 Al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Īsā Sharaf al-Din, the son of al-Malik al-Adil I Muhammad reigned 
as governor of Damascus from 597-615/1201-1218 and was Sultan from 615-624/1218-1227. 

13 Ch.15.513 

14 The Gate of Paradise (Bab al-Farādīs, also known as Bab al-Imärah) is one of the seven 
gates of Old Damascus. The gate was given its name because of its proximity to numerous 
water sources and lush gardens. There were initially eight gates of Old Damascus, but one 
was destroyed in Ottoman times. 

15 X Fora biography of this physician, see Ch. 14.47. 

16 Ayyubid ruler of Egypt from 615/1218 to 635/1238. 

17 Built in 1171 by Saladin after he conquered Egypt. See Ragab, Medieval Islamic Hospital, 
83-89. 
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When Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's grandfather finally returned to Damascus around 
597/1200, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah tells us that his uncle was then ‘around 20 years of 
age’ and continued to study with influential teachers in Damascus. The scholar- 
physician Radi al-Din al-Rahbi,!* and close friend of the family, had heard about 
Rashid al-Din's academic accomplishments and agreed to take him on as a 
student. Consequently, Rashid al-Din attended al-Rahbi's majlis and studied 
medicine under him. While in Damascus, Rashid al-Din was also attached to al- 
Nuri hospital where, at that time, Muwaffaq al-Din ibn al-Saraf (an otherwise 
unidentified physician) and the shaykh Muhadhdhab al-Din Abū Muhammad 
‘Abd al-Rahim ibn ‘Ali ibn Hamid, known as al-Dakhwar (d. 628/1230),!? were 
practising. According to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, Rashid al-Din became a shaykh - 
that is, teacher — of medicine at twenty-five years of age. He had a majlis where 
he gave instruction in medicine, and Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah reports that many of his 
students became distinguished in the profession of medicine.?° 

Inaddition to medicine and ophthalmology, Rashid al-Din also studied other 
subjects such as belles-lettres, astronomy, the art of music, and the Persian lan- 
guage, as well as Arabic and philosophy under the guidance of Muwaffaq al-Din 
‘Abd al-Latīf al-Baghdadi.?! Rashid al-Din first studied the religious sciences 
and mathematics under Abū l-Tuqa Salih ibn Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Hasan 
ibn Sulayman al-Qurashi, known as al-Taqi.?2 

Rashid al-Din, like his father and brother, also served at the courts of vari- 
ous Ayyubid princes. Al-Mu'azzam, ruler of Damascus, had heard of Rashid 
al-Din and summoned him for an audience, praised him and asked that he 
serve him, but Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s uncle declined asking to remain in Damas- 
cus. After serving al-Malik al-Amjad Majd al-Din Bahram Shah, the son of ‘Izz 
al-Din Farrukh Shah ibn Shahan Shah ibn Ayyüb, the governor of Baalbek who 
had known Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's grandfather, Rashid al-Din finally entered as a 
physician the service of al-Mu'azzam until the latter's death. During his service 
to al-Mu'azzam, at that time ruler of Damascus, he also attended to the ruler's 
two brothers, al-Malik al-Kamil ruler of Egypt, and al-Malik al-Ashraf, ruler of 
the Diyar Bakr, during their visits to al-Mu‘azzam. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah reports 
that during one of these visits, al-Kamil was so impressed, that he gave Rashid 
al-Din a robe of honour and five hundred Egyptian dinars for his service. 


18 For his biography, see Ch. 15.36. 

19  Hewasthe founder of a school in Syria devoted entirely to the study of medicine. For his 
biography, see Ch. 15.50. 

20  Ch.15.512. 

21 See Ch. 15.40. 

22 Additional information on this scholar is not currently available. 
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In the year 616/1219, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s uncle was personally summoned by 
al-Malik al-Salih Isma‘ll, the son of al-Malik al-‘Adil, to the southern Syrian town 
of Bosra,?3 where a great epidemic was raging. to come and treat his mother 
and other sufferers at the court; following which he would be allowed to return 
to Damascus. Although in poor health from his previous activities and trav- 
elling to attend to the Ayyubid royal court, Rashid al-Din nonetheless obeyed 
the summons and successfully treated the Sultan’s mother. Shortly afterwards, 
however, he was stricken with an acute fever that grew worse, even after his 
return to Damascus. He was unable to recover, despite the care of some of the 
best physicians in Damascus, and died in the second hour of Monday, the sev- 
enteenth of Sha‘ban, of the year 616 [= 28 October 1219] at the age of 38. He too 
was buried outside the Gate of Paradise as was Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s grandfather 
and Rashid al-Din’s brother, Sadid al-Din.?* 

Given his family background, it is not surprising that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
also pursued a career in medicine. He studied the theoretical aspects of medi- 
cine under the tutelage of his father and uncle and with the most influential 
teachers and medical professionals of his day, learning the practical aspects of 
medicine at the al-Nüri hospital in Damascus. His tutors were among some of 
the most famous of their time. They included Radi I-Dīn al-Rahbi, whom Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'ah refers to as shaykh (teacher) in reference to the many genera- 
tions who studied the art of medicine under him. There was also the Syrian 
scholar Ibn al-Baytar (d. 646/1248), an authority in the field of botany ( ilm 
al-nabat) and famous for his compendium on medicinal substances (K. al- 
Jami ‘fi -adwiyah al-mufradah).?? Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah writes of Ibn al-Baytär, My 
first meeting with him was in Damascus in the year 633/1235-1236 when I also 
observed his easy social qualities, the range of his honourable virtues, the excel- 
lence of his disposition, the goodness of his character and the nobleness of his 
soul, which were beyond description” He goes on to say of Ibn al-Baytar, ‘In his 
company, I inspected many plants in their natural habitats on the outskirts of 
Damascus. Under his guidance, I also studied his commentary on the names 
of the medicinal substances in Dioscorides' book, and so I was able to observe 
at first hand his vast knowledge and his understanding of a great number of 
subjects.’26 


23 Bosra (ancient Bostra) is a town in southern Syria that used to be an important stopover 
on the caravan route to Mecca. 

24 Ch.15.51.8 

25 For his biography, see Ch. 14.58. 

26 | Ch. 14.58.2. 
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One of the most influential of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s teachers was the renowned 
Muhadhdhab al-Din Abd al-Rahim ibn ‘Ali (d. 628/1230), known as al- 
Dakhwar the founder of a school in Syria devoted entirely to the study of 
medicine. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah also mentions that in addition to studying with 
al-Dakhwar in Damascus, he had earlier worked with him at the military camp 
of al-Malik al-‘Adil where al-Dakhwar and Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's father served the 
Sultan 29 

Around the year 633/1235, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah went to Cairo for the purpose 
of continuing his medical education. He followed in the footsteps of his grand- 
father, uncle and father, and trained at the Nasiri hospital. Indeed, the profes- 
sional connections of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, his family and colleagues, to the hos- 
pitals of their day, make Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's Uyūn al-anb@ one of the primary 
sources we now have for the history of hospitals and their function during the 
medieval Islamic period. 

Like his father, he studied and practiced ophthalmology. Amongst others, 
he trained under the Jewish physician Ibn Abi l-Bayän (d. 634/1236), author of 
a medical formulary of compound drugs intended for use in the Nasiri hos- 
pital.29 Of his training with Ibn Abi I-Bayān, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah says, ‘Whenever 
we treated the patients at the Nasiri hospital in Cairo, I - Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah — 
witnessed the excellence of his achievements with regard to the knowledge 
and identification of diseases, the recollection of appropriate therapies, and 
his acquaintance with what Galen had said concerning them - all of which 
defies description” 

Circumstances, however, seemed to have cut short Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s stud- 
ies in Cairo. He left after only one year, reportedly in 634/1236—1237, to return 
to Syria and into the service of ‘Izz al-Din Aybak, the governor of Salkhad,?! a 
stronghold in southern Syria near the border of present-day Jordan. One might 
speculate as to why Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah chose to cut short the beginning of a 
seemingly prestigious career in the hospitals of Cairo in order to serve a rel- 
atively minor Ayyubid ruler in an area that was not one of the intellectual 
centres of the Ayyubid Empire, in contrast to those of Cairo 01 2 
Indeed, some of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's circle of friends and colleagues seemed 


27 For his biography, see Ch. 15.50. See also, Ragab, Medieval Islamic Hospital, 142—145. 

28 | Ch.15.50.3. 

29 For his biography, see Ch. 14.53. 

30  Ch.14.434. 

31  'Izzal-Din Aybak al-Mu'azzami ruled Sarkhad (or Salkhad as it is better known today) as 
major-domo of the Ayyubid prince al-Mu'azzam ‘Isa from 611/1214 until 644/1247; see EI? 
art. ‘Salkhad’ (M. Meinecke). 

32 See ‘Aniti, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah; Kurd ‘Ali, Kunūz al-ajdād; Tau Wahb. 
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to have questioned Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s situation in Salkhad as well. A letter 
from Sharaf al-Din ibn al-Rahbi, a physician in his own right from Damas- 
cus and son of Radi l-Din al-Rahbī,% includes a poem to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
about his situation in Salkhad under the patronage of ‘Izz al-Din Aybak al- 
Mu‘azzami. 


Muwaffaq al-Din!3+ What's this mindlessness of yours, 
despite the rank you have earned in knowledge and erudition? 
Have you sold your soul for something trifling and paltry? 
You sold it cheap, after being serious and assiduous for so long! 
You have been staying in a town that mocks its inhabitants; 
no sensible person of standing would be content with it. 
Itis remote from all that is good; barren; nothing is there 
except rocks and blazing heat. 
5  Youare wasting a life that cannot be replaced: 
when a time has passed it will not return. 


Sharaf al-Din ibn al-Rahbi goes on: 


If where you are now were a place to acquire riches, 

it would not compensate for spending your life in hardship. 
10 Sohowisit what with the little regular pay and its meanness, 

and being so far from all virtuous and erudite people? 

Come back, then, to the Paradise on Earth:3? she has come forward 
for her beauty to be revealed, in her new clothes, 

And do not stay anywhere else if you have earned riches, 
for life in any other place is not worth considering.?6 


Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's own poetry, included in correspondence to his colleagues 
and friends, seems to reiterate the sentiment expressed by Sharaf al-Din ibn al- 
Rabbi. In a reply to Ibn al-Rahbīs poem, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah essentially refers to 
Salkhad as somewhat of a backwater locality: 


33 Fora biography of this physician see Ch. 15.37. 

34 That is, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah. 

35 Syria and Damascus are often called jannat al-dunya, ‘paradise of (this) world’ (e.g. al- 
Tha‘alibi, Thimar al-qulüb, 694). 

36 Ch.15.37. 
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How can life be enjoyed by someone whom Time has allotted 
to people who are firewood!37 

In their ignorance they do not know the worth of a scholar, 
which is not surprising in the case of ignorant people. 

I came to someone in whose courtyard my merit was wasted. Would the 
stupidity of the non-Arabs be aware of the intelligence of the 
Arabs?38 


From an historical and strategic standpoint, Salkhad was not the insignificant 
backwater that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah and his colleagues mock in their poetry. It was 
a town and stronghold of strategic and military importance during the medi- 
eval period as it was the southernmost advance post of Syria towards the desert 
lands of the Arabian Peninsula, as well as a junction of important trade routes. 
During the Ayyubid period, when it was brought under control by Saladin in 
1187, the town took on importance as a buffer to the continuous threats from 
crusades. The town was highly fortified, containing an important fortress, built 
between 611/1214 and 645/1247 by the Ayyubid dynasty. The peak of the town 
under the Ayyubids came under al-Mu‘azzam, a well-educated ruler who had 
received a thorough education in belles-lettres and sciences. He became ruler 
of Damascus in 1198 under his father's (al-Adil) tutelage and was made ruler of 
Damascus in 1218. To hold power during his reign, which was characterized by 
a political struggle with his brothers, al-Kamil and al-Ashraf Musa, he replaced 
the old guard of his father with his own men. This included the appointment 
of ‘Izz al-Din Aybak al-Mu'azzami as governor and holding the igta‘ (fief) of 
Salkhad. Aybak held this iqta from 608—644/1211-1247, when he fell out of 
favour and was suspected of treason, losing his political standing. It was Aybak 
who sponsored major building and endowments in Salkhad. 

In another poem, this one sent to a Syrian physician named Muwaffaq al- 
Din ‘Abd al-Salàm,?? Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah writes about Damascus and his longing 
to return home: 


Perhaps a time that has gone by in 0 
will return, the abode will be near after separation, 
Time, after its tyranny, will grant justice, 


37 Presumably alluding to © al-Jinn 72:15, «As for the unjust, they are firewood for Hell». 

38 This unkind description of “Izz al-Din Aybak al-Mu'azzami contrasts with the very positive 
entry on him in al-Safadi, Wat, ix:480—481. 

39 For his biography, see Ch. 15.54. 

40  Onjjilliqas a ‘poetic’ name of Damascus, see below, Ch. 10.69.3.9. 
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and I may meet with loved ones. 
For I have looked forward for so long to seeing its remains 
and have yearned for so long for its inhabitants.*! 


So what then of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's decision to move to Salkhad after a poten- 
tially promising career in Cairo, and his decision to remain there despite his 
longing to return to Damascus? It does appear that he remained in Salkhad for 
the remainder of his career and that he died in Salkhad.*? 

Perhaps the answer is to be found in the information that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah 
presents to us about the careers of his family members. We observe that the 
family, in its professional capacity as court physicians, was tied to the service of 
the Ayyubid princes in Syria and Egypt. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah states that his grand- 
father had served Saladin, following him when he conquered Egypt in 569/171: 
‘He had moved to Egypt when al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din Yusuf ibn Ayyüb 
conquered it and was in his service and that of his 5025.43 In 597/1200-1201 
[?] Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's grandfather returned to Syria, the same year that al- 
'Adil^^ took control of the Ayyubid Sultanate. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah relates that his 
father, Sadid al-Din had previously served al-‘Adil in medical matters and had 
asked to be excused from the leader's request to follow him on his campaigns in 
order to remain in Damascus. This request however, was denied and Sadid al- 
Din finally enrolled in al-‘Adil’s service on the 15th Dhü |-Hijjah of the year 609 
[9 May 1213], adding that the sultan and all his sons relied on his father for med- 
ical treatment and rewarded him accordingly. Thus Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s father 
was serving al-‘Adil’s son al-Ashraf al-Müsa, emir of Damascus from 626/1229 
to 635/1237, when Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah was summoned to Salkhad in 634/1236. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's uncle also was summoned into service of the Ayyubid 
princes. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah writes that while Rashid al-Din was serving at the 
court of al-Malik al-Amjad in Baalbek, al-Mu'azzam took notice of him, and al- 
Mu'azzam engaged him in his service in 610/1213. Al-Mu'azzam also appointed 
Rashid al-Din to act as military secretary when al-Mu'azzam was in Damas- 
cus, a post that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's uncle did not want. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah says 
that the only thing his uncle could do was to obey the order, although he was 
eventually released from this administrative position when the sultan finally 
acceded to his request. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah states that this obligation to service 
eventually cost Rashid al-Din his life, for he fell ill in 616/1219, following a sum- 


41  Ch.1554. 
42 Ibn Kathir, al-Bidayah, year 668. 
43 Ch.15.511. 


44 Sultan of Egypt, (r. 596-615/1200-1218). 
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mons to Bosra to treat members of the Ayyubid ruling family suffering from an 
epidemic raging there, and Rashid al-Din died shortly thereafter. 

Given his family’s past service and his father’s continuing service to the Ayy- 
ubid court, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s move to Salkhad to serve as a phyician to the 
Ayyubid sultan’s representative there, can be seen as an obligation. Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah’s family (as was probably the case with many of the physicians and 
medical professionals found in the pages of the Uyun al-anba’) owed their live- 
lihood and good standing to the ruling elite of the day. We see this in another 
poem in the correspondence with Sharaf al-Din ibn al-Rahbi. In the poem, Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah suggests that perhaps one has no power over that which is pre- 
ordained: 


If my staying among such people was a mistake on my part 
and part of my life went by in hardship, 
Well, my namesake, in the past, stayed among people 
in the land of Nahlah, complaining of time's vicissitudes.* 
25 These things come pre-ordained; 
nothing in this world happens without a cause 28 


Whatever Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s reasons for remaining in Salkhad, it was there 
that he undertook to write the Uyün al-anb@, with the encouragement of oth- 
ers, such as the physician Amin al-Dawlah,*7 who was the vizier for al-Malik 
al-Salih and keen patron of the sciences. As Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah explains: 'He 
took a keen interest in collecting and studying books, and purchased many 
outstanding works in all the sciences.4? Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah also tells us that 
Amin al-Dawlah heard about the book he was composing and asked to have 
a copy made. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah fulfilled the request and composed a panegyr- 
ical poem for the vizier that he sent along with the copy of the book.*? 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's motivation for writing the Uyun al-anb@ seems evident 
from the Preface, where he classifies his subject, the art of medicine (sina'at 


45 The famous poet al-Mutanabbi (d. 354/965), whose given name was Ahmad like that of 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, said in a poem: ‘My stay in the abode of Nahlah is just as Christ's dwell- 
ing among the Jews’ (Diwan, 32, cf. Arberry, Poems of al-Mutanabbi, 20-21). Nahlah (Nahle) 
being a village just north of Baalbek. 

46  Ch.15.37. 

47 For Amin al-Dawlah's biography, see Ch. 15.49. 

48 . Ch.15.49.6. 

49 For the dedication to Amin al-Dawlah and the various versions of the Uyūn al-anba’, see 
the essay by Ignacio Sánchez on the manuscript tradition of the Uyün al-anba@ and also 
Ch. 15.49 and the brief Addendum to 15.49. 
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al-tibb) as among the noblest of professions. He goes on to state that ‘Its excel- 
lence is attested in scripture and the provisions of law, to such an extent 
that knowledge of the human body is deemed to be second in importance 
only to knowledge of religion’5° He states his intentions are to focus on the 
"most distinguished of physicians' - an undertaking that, to his knowledge, 
had not been previously attempted. He also explains that he will use the 
form of the biographical dictionary (tabaqat), not simply to present individual 
biographies of great men of medicine, but to write a comprehensive, coher- 
ent history of physicians throughout the ages from antiquity up to recent 
times (his own day), seemingly in an unbroken connection with a past tradi- 
tion. 

In addition to his desire to show the physician class as an elite class with a 
long and respected past, one might argue that his motivations were more self- 
serving in nature, a desire to make a contribution to his profession. Despite the 
heavy reliance on past scholarly authorities, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's use of personal 
narratives is a significant characteristic of the Uyūn al-anba’. He often relates 
his own eye-witness accounts and observations of a person, place or event, and 
often recounts anecdotes and information transmitted orally through family, 
friends and colleagues. 

His target audience appears to have been the scholarly-elite (his colleagues 
and teachers) and the ruling-elite — either officials or princely rulers. By high- 
lighting the famous works and accomplishments in medicine of the physicians, 
and the patrons who have supported the profession, he tells his patrons and 
rulers that it is necessary to have learned physicians at court, and perhaps, more 
importantly, they should be highly valued by those who seek their services. 

Not only does Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah highlight the medical achievements of the 
physicians included in the Uyūn al-anba’, he also intentionally includes the 
other scholarly achievements of these medical professionals. He states that he 
has also included the accounts of *wise men and philosophers' who also gave at 
least some of their attention to the art of medicine. It is notable that most of the 
physicians in Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's Uyūn al-anba’ did not devote their entire time 
to medicine. The emphasis is on the polymath who had wide-ranging know- 
ledge, for in the medieval period such an education identified someone as a 
scholar and elite. Lists of works and achievements of these physician/scholars 
include fields such as philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, engineering, lan- 
guages and belles-lettres, and of course, as we have seen, poetry. All these sub- 
jects feature prominently in the education of a well-rounded medieval scholar 


50 See Preface. 
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of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s day. In addition, he praises those scholars who are theo- 
logical leaders within their communities as well, regardless of their religious 
affiliation. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's Uyūn al-anb@ was not his only literary contribution. As 
we have seen, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah himself composed poetry, examples of which 
are found in the 'Uyün al-anba’. He also wrote four other treatises on medicine 
or related topics that are now lost, but are mentioned by the author himself in 
the Uyūn al-anb@: 

- Isabat al-munajjimin (The Predictions of the Astrologers) 

— al-Tajarib wa-l-faw@id (Experiences and Useful Lessons) 

— Hikayat al-atibb@ fi ilajat al-adw@ (Anecdotes of Physicians on the Treatment 
of Illnesses) 

— Ma'lim al-umam (The Outstanding Personalities of All Nations) 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah occasionally mentions, within the text Uyūn al-anba’, vari- 

ous scholars and colleagues who have seen his book and praised it. Thus, we 

know from Ibn Abt Usaybi'ah himself that he continued to work on his bio- 

graphy of physicians, and added to it, probably up to the end of his life. From 

these personal anecdotes, we see that, for Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, the Uyūn al-anba’ 

was a lifetime's work in which he took great personal pride. One might even 

argue, it was a work that he hoped would perhaps help make a name for him- 

self and would serve to elevate the prestige of the medical profession. 

It is nice to think that his life's work was not in vain, and that perhaps Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah was successful in what he sought to achieve. Today, the Uyun 
al-anbä’ is one of the most useful sources available for those of us who study 
the social history of science and medicine. Making this work available to non- 
Arabic speakers creates a much wider audience of scholars and the inquisitive, 
who can benefit from Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's efforts and perhaps enjoy the persona 
of this thirteenth-century physician. 

Indeed, we might chose to communicate the importance of the Uyun al- 
anb@ in the same manner in which Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah and his colleagues did 
so, by citing a poem - specifically one found in the biography of his friend, col- 
league and contemporary, ‘Izz al-Din ibn al-Suwaydi.* In this poem al-Suwaydi 
expresses to Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah (whom he calls Muwaffaq al-Din) his admira- 
tion for his book on the history of physicians entitled ‘The Best Accounts of the 
Classes of Physicians’ (K. Uyun al-anba@ fi tabaqat al-atibb@):5? 


51 Fora biography of this physician, see Ch. 15.57. 
52 Ch.15.57. 
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Muwaffaq al-Din, you have achieved what you desire 
and have reached the highest of splendid ranks! 

You have provided a fine history of those who have gone, 
though their bones have now decayed.*? 

May God single you out with His beneficence 
in this world and the next. 


Compare Q al-Nazi‘at 79:1, «when we have become decayed bones». 
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CHAPTER 3 


Uyun al-anbā' ft tabaqat al-atibba’: Its Genre and 
Title 


Geert Jan van Gelder 


Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s book is the first to offer a ‘world history of medicine’, but 
as a work consisting of a large number of biographies it stands in a long tra- 
dition in Arabic literature. As its title proclaims, it is part of what is called the 
genre of tabaqat.! The singular, tabaqah, may be translated as ‘layer’, ‘(social) 
class’, or ‘category’, especially a group of people who share a profession or abil- 
ity. As a genre it started when Islamic scholars, keen to establish the names, 
dates, and reliability of the transmitters of Hadith from the time of the prophet 
Muhammad and his Companions, began to compile lists. An early standard 
work on the Prophet’s Companions is Kitab al-tabaqat al-kabir (The Great Book 
of Classes) by Ibn Sa‘d (d. c. 320/844), and even larger compilations for this cat- 
egory were produced in later times. A contemporary of Ibn Sa‘d, Ibn Sallam al- 
Jumahi (d. 231/845) compiled the first work on poets, Tabaqat fuhūl al-shu'arā” 
(The Classes of the Master Poets). Similar works were written on jurisprudents, 
theologians, Qur'an commentators, ascetics and mystics, and philologists and 
grammarians. The organisation of these works differs and 'class' is usually not 
clearly defined; the various sections may be arranged roughly chronologic- 
ally or geographically. Ibn Sa‘d’s multi-volume work is mainly chronological; 
within a 'class' there may be tribal or geographical grouping, and all women 
are together in the final volume, segregated from men. 

Among the predecessors of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah is the Andalusian Ibn Juljul (d. 
after 384/994), who collected biographies of philosophers and physicians in his 
Tabagāt al-atibba? wa-l-hukam@ (The Classes of Physicians and Sages), a work 
much smaller than that of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah and with a more limited scope. 
Only the last of its seven 'classes' deals with physicians in the Islamic period. 
Another predecessor, also from Spain, is Abū l-Qasim Sa'id ibn Ahmad, usually 
called Sa‘id al-Andalusi (d. 462/1070). His slim but important volume entitled 
Tabaqat al-Umam (The Classes of Nations) deals with the scientists and scholars 


1 See £7’ art. ‘Tabakat’ (Cl. Gilliot); Ibrahim Hafsi, ‘Recherches’; al-Qadi, ‘Biographical Diction- 
aries’; Young, ‘Arabic Biographical Writing’. 
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of various ‘civilised’ nations, which to him are the Indians, Persians, Chaldae- 
ans, Greeks, Rum (Romans or Byzantines), (pre-Islamic) Egyptians, Arabs, and 
Jews. 

In a number of large and general biographical compilations the idea of 
‘class’ is abandoned in favour of an alphabetical arrangement on the ism (‘given 
name’), which is at least straightforward and systematic, but often cumbersome 
for the user because in very many cases a person is known by another part 
of his (more rarely her) name. Examples of such general alphabetical works 
are Wafayat al-a‘yan (Obits of Prominent People) by Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282) 
and the massive al-Waft bi-l-Wafayat (The Completion of the Obits) by al-Safadi 
(d. 764/1363). These and many other works also list the books, epistles and 
treatises written by scholars, so that one may call them bio-bibliographical dic- 
tionaries. Ibn al-Qifti (d. 646/1248) adopted the same alphabetical arrangement 
for his dictionary on philologists and grammarians, Inbah al-ruwah ‘ala anbah 
al-nuhah (Informing Transmitters of the Reports on Grammarians) and in his 
work on philosophers and physicians, [khbar al-‘ulam@ bi-akhbar al-hukamā” 
(Informing Scholars of the Reports on Sages). 

There is something unsatisfactory about a work where the mythical Her- 
mes Trismegistus rubs shoulders with the 4th/10th-century Hilal ibn Ibrahim 
al-Sabi' merely on account of the contingencies of the Arabic alphabet, even 
though this facilitates quick consultation. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah apparently did 
not want to write a dictionary or encyclopaedia to be used for quick reference. 
Rather he intended to write a work that could be read through from beginning 
to end, a history showing the origins, development, and progress of medical 
science, so he decided to go back to the system of tabaqat, combining Sa'id's 
category of 'nation' and geography with chronology; the alphabet plays no part 
in his book. Although the word tabagāt appears in the title, the fifteen sec- 
tions are called abwab (sing. bab), 'chapters Apart from the introductory first 
chapter, each chapter is said to contain the 'tabaqat' of the relevant section, but 
this does not mean that these chapters containing the entries on individuals 
are subdivided: at most there is a rough chronological order. Association also 
played a part and may distort the chronologic al sequence.? It is clear that the 
word tabaqah has virtually lost its meaning of ‘class’ or ‘category’ and has come 
to mean something like ‘generation’ In fact, the word tabaqat in each chapter 


2 Edited by Julius Lippert as Ta’rikh al-hukam@ (The History of Sages). 

3 One may compare the remark by Ibn al-Nadim in his al-Fihrist (Sayyid), i:450—451, a work 
known to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah: ‘When I mention one famous person, I let him be followed by 
whoever is close to him and resembles him, even though the latter may be from a later period 
than the former. This is my method in compiling this book’ 
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title could be omitted without any loss of meaning. The shortest, Chapter x11, 
Fi tabaqat al-atibba‘ alladhina kanü min al-Hind (literally, ‘On the Classes of 
Physicians Who Were from India’), contains a mere six biographies and a better 
translation is simply ‘The Physicians of India’ It is impossible, however, for reas- 
ons of euphony to omit the word tabaqat from the rhyming book title: Uyūn 
al-anb@ fi l-atibb@ would sound badly unbalanced. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah could 
have used another word, such as tarajim (biographies), or expanded his title 
as Uyūn al-anba@ fī I-hukama’ wa-l-atibb@, since many physicians in the book 
could be called hukam@ (sing. hakim, ‘sage’ or ‘philosopher’, often also mean- 
ing ‘physician’). One may suppose he chose tabagāt for his book, not only on 
account of the alliteration (the repetition of t-b may have appealed to him), but 
also in order to emphasise its pedigree in a long and respectable tradition. 

The word atibba’ is the plural of .طاطم‎ Originally meaning ‘skilled, expert, 
knowledgeable, it became the most common word for physician or medical 
doctor, cognate with tibb, ‘medicine, medical practice’. The feminine is tabibah; 
but among the 442 physicians in the book who have individual entries only one 
is a woman, the rather obscure Zaynab of the Arab tribe of Bant Awd. Cleo- 
patra, listed as Kilawubatrah in a series of names in the section on Socrates, is 
called an imra‘ah tabibah, ‘skilled woman’ or ‘woman doctor’. 

Rhyming titles$ are extremely common in pre-modern Arabic literature 
from the 4th/1oth century onward and Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's book is no excep- 
tion. Usually, they consist of two rhyming halves, the first being somewhat 
flowery and figurative and the second, mostly introduced by ft (in, but here 
rather ‘on, about, or the equivalent of the colon preceding an English sub- 
title), indicating more clearly the topic of the book. The word anba’ (‘reports’, 
plural of naba’) would have readily suggested itself: not only is it used in sim- 
ilar biographical compilations, as in the celebrated work by his contemporary 
Ibn Khallikàn mentioned above, it also provides a rhyme, even a rich rhyme, 
with atibba’, ‘physicians’. The word uyūn is one the plurals of ayn,” which has 
the basic meanings of ‘eye’ and often means ‘well, source’. Figuratively, it may 
stand for anything prime, choice, select, or prominent. Thus Uyun al-anba? can 
mean ‘The Sources of Reports’ as well as ‘Choice Reports’ and it evokes the prac- 


4 IAU Ch. 7.10. 

5 Ch. 4.1.1.2; in the section on Galen (Ch. 5.1.21.1) her name is spelled Qilawubatr. See also al- 
Mas'üdi, Murüj, ii:27—29, where, appearing as Qilabatrah, she is called a female sage and 
philosopher' (hakimah mutafalsifah), author of works on medicine. 

6 See Ambros, "Beobachtungen, 

7 Other plurals are a‘yun (‘eyes’), ayan (notables, prominent people’), and 'aynat (plural of the 
18th letter of the Arabic alphabet, called ayn). 
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tically synonymous title of a seminal literary anthology, "Uyūn al-akhbar, by 
the polymath Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276/889). This work is generally considered a 
proto-type of what is called 'adab literature, in which adab (not only 'good 
manners’, ‘proper conduct’ but also 'belles-lettres')% stands for the mixture of 
literary entertainment, moral education, and instruction or information that is 
characteristic of such works. It is obvious that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, by his inclu- 
sion of so much poetry, entertaining anecdotes, maxims and wise sayings,? saw 
his work as standing in the same tradition. It inspired our decision to translate 
the title as A Literary history of Medicine, with a more literal version, The Best 
Accounts of the Classes of Physicians as a kind of subtitle.!° 


8 In modern Arabic, adab means ‘literature’ but has also kept its original sense of ‘good man- 
ners’. On adab, see e.g. EI? art. ‘Adab’ (F. Gabrieli); EAL 54-56 (H. Kilpatrick); Bonebakker, 
‘Adab and the Concept of belles-lettres’; Horst, ‘Die Entstehung der adab-Literatur’; Khal- 
idi, Arabic Historical Thought (see Ch. 3, ‘History and Adab’, 83-130). 

9 Maxims and wise sayings (hikam) are more prominent in Uyün al-anb@ than in, for 
instance, the works of Ibn Juljul and Ibn al-Qifti. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah may have been inspired 
by the work of the sth/nth-century Egyptian author Mubashshir ibn Fatik, Mukhtar al- 
hikam wa-mahasin al-kalam (‘Choice Wise Sayings and Fine Statements’), on the ancient 
Greek sages. 

10 Other translations of the title include: Fountains of Information respecting the classes of 
Physicians (Cureton, ‘Extract’); Sources of Information regarding the Classes of Physicians 
(Young, 'Arabic Biographical Writing, 174); and The Sources of Knowledge about the Gener- 
ations of Physicians (Reynolds, Interpreting the Self, 60). 


CHAPTER 4 


The Textual and Manuscript Tradition of Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah’s Uyun al-anba’ fitabagat al-atibba’ 


Ignacio Sanchez 


1 The Edition of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s Work 


The first edition of the ‘Uyun, made by the German scholar August Müller and 
published under the pen-name of Imrw’ al-Qays al-Tahhan, saw the light in 
Cairo in 1882. Much to his despair, this publication was flawed by innumer- 
able mistakes resulting from the stubbornness and lack of diligence of Mustafa 
Efendi Wahbi, the owner of the Cairene press commissioned to print the books. 
Müller was forced to sponsor a reprint of the text accompanied with long lists of 
variant readings and corrections and a detailed introduction describing the dif- 
ficulties of editing this work and his problems with the publisher! This second 
edition was printed in Kónigsberg in 1884. 

The Königsberg edition of the 'Uyün also served as the basis for two further 
editions. The first of them was published in Beirut in 1965 by Nizar Rida. Rida’s 
work as editor essentially consisted of amending the Arabic text of Müller's 
edition by incorporating some of the corrections listed in the second edition of 
1884 and adding some minimal — and haphazard - annotation; this edition still 
contains numerous errors, and the index of names is chaotic. Ridà's edition of 
1965 was, in turn, the basis for yet another non-critical edition made by Qasim 
Wahhab, published in Beirut in 1987. 

In addition to these two publications that rely directly on Müller's editorial 
work, we also have a second critical edition made by Amir al-Najjàr, originally 
published in Cairo in 1996 and reprinted in 2001-2004. Al-Najjàr worked with 
eight manuscripts, some of them unknown to Müller, and took also into con- 
sideration Qasim Wahhab’s edition of 1987. This publication does not have the 
multitude of typographical and editorial mistakes that marred the text edited 
by Miller - though some mistakes are noticeable especially in his edition of the 
poetry - but itis not free from problems. Najjar is not as careful as Müller when 


1 The dealings and disagreements of Müller with his publisher are described in detail in the 
first pages of Müller's introduction to his second edition of the Uyün al-anba’: "Vorwort, v- 
xvi. 
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it comes to differentiating between the different textual traditions, and he 
occasionally adopts readings that differ from the majority of the manuscripts 
without further explanation, or even without citing any manuscript to support 
them. 

A further complication that affects all the editions arises from the peculiarit- 
ies of the Uyūn itself, already pointed out by Müller in the long introduction to 
his 1884 edition. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah suggests in several instances that he wrote 
different versions of his work, and the extant manuscripts bear testimony to 
this variety. The identification of the different textual traditions is extremely 
problematic but is crucial both for the edition and for the evaluation of Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'ah's method. 

Textual variations present obvious problems when it comes to producing an 
authoritative edition. In this regard, Müller's edition cannot be praised enough; 
he was able to identify different recensions and trace the chronological evol- 
ution of the text and, consequently, to select the manuscripts containing the 
latest version of the work. But this came with a caveat: the great divergences 
in the contents of the manuscripts and the nature of the additions found in 
the latest stage of the work cast doubt on the authorship of several passages. 
Müller, who was aware of the use of a draft copy of the author (musawwadah) 
in some manuscripts,3 confessed that he was unable to ascertain whether the 
passages that appear in these copies and are lacking in the other manuscripts 
were added by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah himself or by a copyist after his death. He had 
particular doubts about the use of Ibn al-Qifti's Ta’rikh al-hukama’* 

The challenges that a new edition of the text poses to its editors are vari- 
ous: first, one must establish an authoritative text, freed of the many mistakes 
that are found in previous editions; second, we must identify and separate the 
different textual versions of the Uyun al-anb@ and the manuscript traditions 
associated with each version of the work; finally, the doubts cast on Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah's authorship of some passages should be revised in the light of new 
manuscript evidence, especially regarding the material taken from Ibn al-Qifti 
and the lacunas that Müller considered to be indications of posthumous addi- 
tions.5 


2 On these editions see Hilloowala, ‘An Analysis of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, 200-203. 

3 Specifically, he believed that the Cambridge, University Library, Ms Or. 1461 (n in Müller's edi- 
tion), and the London, British Library, Ms Add. 7340 (d in Müller's edition) were redacted 
using Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's musawwadah after the death of the author. See Müller, "Uber Text 
und Sprachgebrauch’, 867-877. 

4 See Moller, "Vorwort, xxi, and the discussion below. 

5 See Müller, ‘Uber Text und Sprachgebrauch) 857 f. 
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2 Müller's Study of the Textual and Manuscript Traditions 


The best way to approach the study of the manuscript tradition of the Uyun 
al-anb@ is to climb on the shoulders of Müller's gigantic scholarship. Müller's 
edition was based on an large number of manuscripts that he discussed both 
in the introduction to the Königsberg edition of 1884,9 and in a couple of 
journal articles, later collected by Fuat Sezgin in his Studies on Ibn Abt Usaybi'a 
(1270) and his Uyun al-anba’ fi tabaqat al-atibba’.” In these articles, Müller con- 
cluded that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah wrote two recensions of the treatise, and that, in 
addition, it is possible to identify a third recension that included rearranged 
materials.5 Müller also argued that the differences in the copies ascribed to 
the second version of the text might be the result of additions made after 
the death of the author, especially the glosses or quotations from Ibn al-Qifti's 
Ta'rikh al-hukamā”, only accessible to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah in the last years of his 
life. 

The existence of at least two versions of the Uyün al-anb@ was deduced 
from internal evidence. The first version - and the manuscripts preserving 
it - is clearly identifiable from a dedication to the vizier Amin al-Dawlah 
that is not present in later versions of the text. As Müller notes, the last date 
mentioned in the manuscripts containing this dedication is 639/1242.' In the 
manuscripts in which this dedication is not present, there are additions in 
which Ibn Abi ‘Usaybi‘ah refers to an earlier version of his work on at least three 
occasions. 

The dedication to Amin al-Dawlah and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s references, to- 
gether with a careful collation of many of the manuscripts, drove Müller to 
identify two textual traditions. Additionally, he pointed out the existence of a 
third hybrid recension of the text represented by the copy of the work held at 


See Müller, ‘Vorwort. 
Specifically, Müller, ‘Uber Text und Sprachgebrauch), and ‘Uber Ibn Abi Oceibi‘a’ [reprin- 
ted in Sezgin, Studies I, 139-263; and Sezgin, Studies 11, 191—214]. 

8 Vernet, in his article of the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, referred to these 
versions as ‘a major and a minor’ plus a ‘re-written version after the author's death’, see £1? 
art. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah' (J. Vernet). For the sake of clarity, I will refer to Müller's versions of 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's text as recensions 1, 2, and 3. The classification used in our edition and 
in this study, which does not correspond with Müller's, will be referred to as Versions 1, 2, 
and 3. 

9 Müller, Uber Text und Sprachgebrauch’, 858—859, and 882f. 

10 Müller, Über Text und Sprachgebrauch), 856. See below the discussion on the dating of the 
versions pp. 55-56. 

11  Seebelow pp. 54-55. 
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TABLE 4.1 IAU's recensions (Müller) 
Recension 1 Recension 2 Recension 3 


(amalgamation of previous 


recensions) 


c - Munich, Staatsbibliothek, 
MS Or. 243-244 


p = Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS Pococke 356 

t = Tübingen, Universitätsbib- 
liothek, Ms M. A. v1.14 

v - Vienna, Nationalbiblio- 
thek, Ms 1164 (Mxt. 180) 


d = London, British Library, Ms 
Add. 7340 


e - London, British Library, Ms 
Add. 25736 

f - London, British Library, Ms 
Add. 23364 

g - Gotha, Stadtbibliothek, 

MS 1769 

i = Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Ms Supp. Ar. 674 

k - Leiden, Universiteitsbiblio- 
theek, Ms Or. 59b (1st part) 

l = Leiden, Universiteitsbiblio- 
theek, Ms Or. 59b (2nd part) 
m - Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS Marsh 153 

n - Cambridge, University 
Library, Ms Or. 1461 

s - Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Ms Suppl. Ar. 5939 
(Schefer 2116) 


a - Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, 
MS Wetzst. 323 and Ms Spren- 
ger 312 


the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin and preserved in two volumes, Ms Wetzst. 323 and 
MS Sprenger 312. This third version, according to Müller, contained abridged 


biographies resulting from the amalgamation of the two previous versions, i.e., 
the recension dedicated to Amin al-Dawlah and the second recension written 
by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah after 639/1242. Table 4.1 shows Müller's tripartite classific- 


ation of the manuscripts. 


12 See Müller, ‘Vorwort’, xvii—xxi. 
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The identification of the manuscripts containing the first recension of the 
text does not pose many problems since they all share a clear set of char- 
acteristics, the most evident of which are the presence of the dedication to 
Amin al-Dawlah (lacking in later versions) and the lack of references to events 
that happened after the year 639/1242. The singularity of the hybrid Berlin 
copy clearly sets it apart from other versions of the text.!? But the manuscripts 
that Müller ascribed to the second recension, on the contrary, show important 
divergences in need of further elucidation. 

For Müller, the numerous textual variants present in the copies with recen- 
sion 2 might have resulted either from common accidents in the textual trans- 
mission or from posthumous editorial interventions, or from both — hence 
his doubts about Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's authorship of a significant number of 
passages. Müller believed that the major part of the additions and changes 
from recension 1 to recension 2 were made during the life of the author. These 
changes are mainly revisions resulting from personal experiences that enriched 
the information about the physicians, especially after 639/1242, and from a sys- 
tematic use of Ibn al-Oiftī's Ta’rikh al-hukama’1* More serious doubts were 
raised, however, by the comments written in the margins of the Cambridge, 
University Library, Ms Or. 1461 (siglum n in Müller's edition). This manuscript, 
which contains a full copy of the Uyūn an-anba’, reproduces in the margin of 
f. 231a a marginal note present in the exemplar from which it was copied. In 
this note, the copyist of the exemplar (used as source for the Cambridge Ms) 
stated that parts of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s work were not present in the first exem- 
plar he had used, which was a copy in the author's handwriting; and that these 
additional sections were taken from a second exemplar that was the autograph 
draft of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah (musawwadat al-musannif ).5 

The marginalia in the Cambridge manuscript describe the copyist's struggle 
to reproduce the contents of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s musawwadah, but these mar- 
ginal comments were not made by the copyist of the Cambridge Ms himself, 
but rather by the copyist of the manuscript from which it was itself copied, as 
stated in a clarification in the same hand added after the colophon:!6 


13 None ofthe manuscripts used by Müller or Najjar, nor any of those consulted for this study 
show any relationship with the Berlin Ms, on which see below p. 63. 

14 Müller, ‘Uber Text und Sprachgebrauch, 856. 

15 See Cambridge, University Library, Ms Or.1461 f. 231a; and Miller, ‘Uber Text und Sprac- 
hgebrauch), 867 1. This marginal note is discussed below, see pp. 43 and 47. 

16 See Cambridge, University Library, Ms Or.1461 f. 326a. 
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وكتبت هذه النسخة من النسخة التي كتب من أسخة | لمصنف وقوبل بمسودة | Coral‏ رحه 
Js Ai‏ وغفر ذنوبه 


This copy [i.e., the Cambridge Ms] was copied from the exemplar that had 
been copied from the autograph of the author and [then] collated with his 
[the author's] draft, may God have mercy on him and pardon his faults. 


Müller believed that the majority of the variants that represent the transition 
from recension 1 to recension 2 correspond with the changes and updates in the 
musawwadah to which the marginalia of the Cambridge Ms refers. But these 
variations are far too many: ‘In long sections of our text in all manuscripts’ — 
says Miiller — ‘every page presents a great number of variants, omissions or 
arrangements’. 

The main question that confronted Miiller was to what extent these changes 
were due to authorial revision or to a posthumous intervention of a copyist. But 
the annotations reproduced in the Cambridge Ms are virtually incomprehens- 
ible without the exemplar from which it was copied. Fortunately, this exemplar 
has been identified as Istanbul Ms Sehid ‘Ali Paga 1923, the existence of which 
was unknown to Müller — or to any other editor. Müller was certainly conscious 
of the problems that his lack of information presented, so much so that his dis- 
cussion of the musawwadah is to a great extent a succession of unanswerable 
questions. The first of them is obviously: 'How was the copyist [of the Cam- 
bridge Ms] able to know the state of the musawwadah and to describe it, if he 
did not have it in front of him?'!? 

Upon reading the marginal note in the Cambridge Ms that refers to the use 
of both the author's autograph and the author's draft, Müller's first interpret- 
ation was that the clean copy (mubayyadah) was an exemplar of recension 1, 
not least because the copyist states that it was written for some eminent men 
(akābir al-nās) and the manuscripts with the first recension have the dedica- 
tion to Amin al-Dawlah. Consequently, it would be plausible to assume that the 
musawwadah referred to by the copyist would be the last version of the work — 
in progress towards recension 2 - in the author's hand. 

Müller noticed, however, that the identification of the clean autograph (mu- 
bayyadah) with recension 1 was not certain, since some of the biographies 
present in all manuscripts with recension 1 are lacking in the Cambridge Ms.!9 


17 See Müller, ‘Uber Text und Sprachgebrauch) 869. For the Istanbul Şehid Ali Paga, Ms 1923, 
see Section IV below. 
18 Miller, ‘Uber Text und Sprachgebrauch) 872. 
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Müller was unable to provide a clear answer to this issue, although he suggested 
that these omissions and similar variants might have been the result of acci- 
dents in the textual and manuscript transmission of the mubayyadah (the use 
of ‘ein Doppelganger’ with notable differences), or even had been produced by 
the intervention of the copyist of the Cambridge Ms.!? 

Millers intuition was, again, correct, but not his explanation. The exemplar 
to which he referred as the 'clean copy' (mubayyadah) is not a heavily modified 
version of the first recension dedicated to Amin al-Dawlah. As we will discuss 
below, the author's autograph to which the copyist of the Cambridge Ms refers 
is an intermediate version (Version 2 in our edition), that should be placed 
between the first version dedicated to Amin al-Dawlah and the last one rep- 
resented by the musawwadah. This could only be known by directly examining 
the Istanbul Sehid Ali Paga, Ms 1923 from which the Cambridge Ms was copied. 

Miiller’s introduction to the 1884 edition of the Uyun is mainly concerned 
with distinguishing between the different recensions. His article on the text 
and the language of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's work, published that same year, exam- 
ines in detail the chronology of the additions and its implications for assessing 
the authorship of the variants in recension 2. As mentioned, Müller was unable 
to make his mind up about the use of Ibn al-Qifti’s Ta’rikh al-hukama’, but he 
found some instances that suggested a possible posthumous intervention by 
later editors. The first example is the addition of small glosses, such as that 
explaining the etymology of the ethnonym 'Sabians' at the beginning of the 
life of Thabit ibn Qurrah,?° which is missing in the manuscripts with recen- 
sion 1; or the gloss commenting on the significance of Monastir's rabitah in the 
biography of Ibn al-Jazzar.?! Müller, however, admitted that he had no way of 
knowing whether these glosses stemmed from the draft of the author or not. As 
can be seen in the Istanbul Ms Sehid Ali Paga — discussed below -, these glosses 
were added by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah himself. 

A further example of suspicious additions spotted by Miiller is the filling of 
blank spaces. At the beginning of the biography of al-Suhrawardi, for instance, 
the manuscripts from both recensions 1 and 2 have left a blank space instead 


19 Müller, ‘Uber Text und Sprachgebrauch’, 875-876. The missing biographies of the Cam- 
bridge Ms correspond, in fact, with biographies written on some interleaves added to the 
Sehid Ali Pasa manuscript that have not come down to us, and might have been lost when 
the Cambridge Ms was copied. 

20 ‘Itis said that the Sabians are related to Sab, that is Tat the son of the prophet Idris, may 
salutations be upon him, see Müller, i:215.26—27 [= Ch. 10.3.1]. 

21 ` ‘Monastir-the latter is a place for devout Muslims bound to God (murabitah), well-known 
for its blessings (barakah) and mentioned in the history books, on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, see Müller, ii:38.7 (incorrectly written al-mustanir) [= Ch. 13.3.2.1]. 
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of the name of al-Suhrawardi's father. This omission was also recorded by Ibn 
Khallikan when he quotes from Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah in his biography of this 
scholar, stating that there was a blank space after ‘ibn’ just where the name 
of al-Suhrawardi's father should have appeared. Of all the manuscripts consul- 
ted by Müller only the Berlin Ms (Müller's a), which belongs to recension 3, has 
filled the blank space with ‘A-m-r-k-@.2? This seems to be an obvious example 
of scribal intervention, but the Berlin Ms (recension 3) is by no means repres- 
entative of the textual tradition of the Uyūn al-anba’.?3 

In the light of these conjectures, Müller attempted a chronological classi- 
fication of the manuscripts based on their stemmatic affinities and his inter- 
pretation of the role played by the use of the musawwadah. He divided the 
manuscripts into the four types described in Table 4.2.24 

As will be discussed below, this classification cannot be maintained in view 
of the direct copy of the musawwadah preserved in Ms Sehid Ali Paga 1923. 
But, for all the difficulties, and despite the doubts about the authorship of 
some additions, Müller was certainly correct when he identified the possible 
stages in the transmission of the work, and also when he selected the best 
manuscripts among those at his disposal. He identified London British Lib- 
rary MS Add 7340 (d in Müller’s edition, R in ours), and Cambridge Ms Or. 
1461 (Müller's n, not used in our edition) as those containing a most com- 
plete version of the work, since he believed that they had made use of the 
musawwadah of the author. The third of the core manuscripts for Müller was 
the London British Library Add. 23364 (Müller's f, in our edition L), copied from 
an exemplar endowed by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah to the maqsürah of Ibn Urwah. 
This selection, as Müller argued, was also supported by indirect later witnesses, 
whose quotations from the Uyun al-anb@ reproduce the text as it can be read 
in these manuscripts rather than the contents of recension 1.25 On the whole, 


22 Müller, ‘Uber Text und Sprachgebrauch’, 858-859. All Mss consulted in our edition have 
the blank space, except for H, which has 'Amīrak, i.e., the correct name (see Ch. 15.18.1). 

23 ` Müller, Über Text und Sprachgebrauch) 859. The relevance of this recension 3 is somehow 
exaggerated in the article of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, where Vernet states: "From the 
two redactions a not very careful copyist produced a re-written version after the author's 
death), see 812 art. ‘Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a’ (J. Vernet). 

24 Müller, ‘Uber Text und Sprachgebrauch, 885-888. In this classification, Müller does not 
refer to the Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Marsh 153 (m) and the Gotha, Stadtbibliothek, 
MS 1769 (g), since they contain partial or incomplete copies; for his comments on these 
MSS see Müller, "Vorwort, xxiv. He does not discuss at this point the manuscripts with 
recension 1 either, since they do not present the kind of variants that might result from 
the use of the musawwadah. 

25 Müller, Vorwort, xx. 
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TABLE 4.2 Classification of Mss according to the use of the musawwadah (Müller) 


2A 2B 2C 


Recension 1: version 


Recension 2: tran- Recension 2: lacunose 


dedicated to Amin al- scriptions from IAU's manuscripts corrected ^ scripts posthumously 
Dawlah. musawwadah made (perhaps by the author) corrected with (Aus 
before the death ofthe but without further addi- musawwadah. 
author or shortly there- ^ tions. 
after. 


Recension 2, manu- 


Munich, Staatsbiblio- 
thek, Ms Or. 243 
Oxford, Bodleian Lib- 
rary, MS Pococke 356 
Tübingen, Universit- 
ätsbibliothek, ms M. 
A. VI14 

Vienna, Nationalbib- 
liothek, Ms 164 


London, British Lib- 
rary, MS Add. 25736 
London, British Lib- 
rary, MS Add. 23364 
Paris, Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Ms Supp. 
Ar. 674 

Leiden, Universiteits- 
bibliotheek, Ms Or. 


Berlin, Staatsbiblio- 
thek, Ms Wetzst. 323 
and Ms Sprenger 312 
(one of the copies 
used in this Ms would 
have belonged to this 
group) 

Leiden, Universiteits- 
bibliotheek, Ms Or. 


— London, British Lib- 
rary, Ms Add. 7340 

- Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Library, Ms 
Or. 1461 


59b (1st part) 59b (2nd part) 
— Paris, Bibliothéque 
nationale de France, 


MS arabe 5939 


and taking into consideration the difficulties of the textual transmission of 
the work, Müller's intuition was usually spot on, and his edition stands out as 
one of the monuments of 19th-century scholarship. He was wrong, however, 
about the use of the musawwadah and its implications, as will be discussed 
below. 


3 Najjar's Discussion of the Manuscripts 


In contrast with Müller, Najjar provides a very succinct description of the 
manuscripts used in his critical edition of the Uyün al-anb@ and does not 
discuss at all the implications of the different textual versions of the text. 
From his description and the footnotes referring to the biographies wanting 
in each manuscript, it is possible to infer that four out of the eight copies 
on which he based his edition belong to the first version of the work, eas- 
ily identifiable by the presence of the dedication and the absence of the last 
nine biographies of chapter 15; these manuscripts are Cairo, Där al-Kutub, 
MS 2104 Ta’rikh Tal'at; Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, Ms 182 Ta’rikh; Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, 
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MS 1341 Ta'rikh Taymür; and Tübingen, Universitatsbibliothek, Ms M. A. v1.14, 
the latter also used by Müller?6 Najjar chose Cairo, Dar al-Kutub, Ms 2104 
Ta'rikh Tal'at, dated in 1003/1595, as the basis for the edition of the first part 
of the book, since it was the oldest copy available to him containing this sec- 
tion.27 

The other four manuscripts used in Najjar’s edition are: Cairo, Dar al-Kutub 
MS 219 Ta’rikh, which is the base manuscript for chapters 8-14 due to its early 
date (707/1308); Copenhagen, Kongelige Bibliotek, Ms 2/1144 (Cod. Ar. CIXXT), 
which contains chapters 7-15; Istanbul, Ahmad 111, MS 2860/71 Ta’rikh, which 
contains chapters 11-15; and Istanbul, Ahmad 111, MS 2859/70, which goes from 
the end of chapter 12 to the end of the work. In addition to these manuscripts, 
Najjar also consulted Qasim Wahhab’s edition of the Uyun al-anbā”, printed in 
Beirut in 1987. 

Najjar approached his edition without apparently paying attention to the 
differences between versions, as if the textual variants were only the product 
of divergences in the manuscript traditions. In his edition, for example, the 
first seven chapters are only covered by manuscripts containing Version 1 of 
the work, without any collation of the manuscripts he used representing later 
versions, which are used by him only for chapters 8 to 15. 


4 Manuscript Sehid Ali Pasa 1923 


Most of the questions that troubled Miiller in his study were related to the use 
of the musawwadah, which he could only envisage from the vague indications 
found in the Cambridge Ms. This manuscript was copied from Sehid Ali Paga, 
MS 1923, a volume of 307 folios held at the Süleymaniye Library in Istanbul. 
Examination of this manuscript sheds extraordinary light onto the complic- 
ated history of the textual transmission of the Uyun. 

The Sehid Ali Paga Ms originally contained a full copy of an early version 
of the Uyun taken from a manuscript that had been directly copied from the 
author's autograph. Afterwards, its copyist found and used as an exemplar the 
autograph draft of the author (musawwadah); when he collated his copy with 
this second manuscript, he found variant readings, with which he corrected the 


26 For the description of the manuscripts see Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, Uyūn al-anbā fi tabaqat al- 
atibba’, ed. Najjar, i:101-108. 

27 Najjar does not state precisely what he means by ‘the beginning of the book (awwal al- 
kitāb), but in a later commentary he seems to refer to the first eight chapters, see Najjar, 
i102. 
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text, and additional information that was added in the margins and on inter- 
leaves pasted to the volume.?® The revision of works and the coexistence of vari- 
ous versions is not an oddity in the writerly practices of the pre-Modern Islamic 
lands. Famous works such as Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s Risalah, for instance, have 
come down to us in two versions.?? Autograph musawwadat are not rare either 
and author's drafts of relevant works have survived and been studied, such as 
Ibn al-Furat's Ta’rikh al-duwal wa-l-mulūk;39 and sometimes even edited, as in 
the case of the musawwadah of al-Magrīzī's Khitat.?! 

These two exemplars on which the Sehid Ali Paga Ms is based are the ones 
mentioned in the colophon of the Cambridge Ms known to Müller, but the 
identification of their contents and their relationship with the versions of the 
work is only possible thanks to the diligence of the copyist of the Istanbul 
manuscript, who was careful to mark all the additions and variants. By look- 
ing at the distribution of the text in this manuscript, is possible to differentiate 
between (1) the version represented by the main body text, copied in the first 
place and (2) a second, extended version consisting of the body text with inter- 
lineal or marginal corrections from the variants found in the musawwadah 
together with additions written in the margins and interleaves taken from the 
author's draft, which might be full biographies, extended paragraphs, or small 
additions and glosses. 

The colophon of the Sehid Ali Paga Ms (see Fig. 4.1) was most likely written 
before its collation with the musawwadah, since it does not make any reference 
to textual variants and additions:?? 


تم اب One‏ الأنباء في طبقات الأطباء على يد أقل عبيد AN‏ المشمولين بنعمته والراجين 
غفرانه إسعة رحمته المتوسلين إليه بعظم ربوبيته أن يصلى على النبي المرسل رحمة لكافة خليقته 
Jk‏ وصحبه ويسم es LA‏ عبد المادي بن gl‏ المفضل بن أبي الفرج وكان الفراغ 
من تعليقه في يوم ه ۲۷ A‏ من عام VVY‏ للهجرة النبوية على صاحبها أفضل الصلاة والسلام 
والتحية lS Vly‏ وذلك بلطف الله وکرمه وتطوله وتعمه له امد كثيراً أولاً وأخيراً 


28 See Fig. 4.3, where an entire biography is added in margin. 

29  SeeBergstrásser, ‘Neue Materialen. 

go See Bora, ‘A Mamluk Historian's Holograph’. 

31 Edited by F. Sayyid; see al-Maqrizi, Musawwadat K. al-Mawäiz. On the different auto- 
graphs of this work and their additions, see Witkam, ‘Reflections on al-Maqrizi's Biograph- 
ical Dictionary’. 

32 See Istanbul Ms Şehid Ali Pasa 1923, f. 306a. 
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FIGURE 4.1 Istanbul, Süleymaniye, Sehid Ali Paga Ms 1923, fol. 306a showing colophon. Com- 
pleted 27 Shaban 773 (4 Mar 1372). Copyist: Abd al-Hädi ibn Abi l-Mufaddal ibn 
Abi 1-Faraj. Siglum A in edition 
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The Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians was completed by the hum- 
blest servant among those who enjoy the grace of God, trust in His great 
mercy for their forgiveness, and who asks Him, with the power of His 
divinity, to cherish the Prophet sent as mercy to all His creatures, and his 
people and companions, and to grant them many blessings, 'Abd al-Hadi 
ibn Abil-Mufaddal ibn Abi l-Faraj. It was finished on 27 Shaban 773 of the 
Hijrah [4 Mar 1372].?? May its author receive the most perfect blessings, 
greetings and honours. This was accomplished thanks to God's kindness 
and magnanimity, and His generous grace; to Him is all praise from the 
beginning to the end. 


The copyist, however, left two explanatory notes expressing his doubts and 
explaining the process of collation and the problems he had to solve. The first 
one was written at the beginning of Ch. 14 (see Fig. 4.2):34 


33 


34 


حاشية قال كاتبها وجدت في مسودة المصنف أسماء ل ترد النسخة المنقول منها والمنقول bs‏ 
Al‏ فل تقلت Lal abe el |S Se e‏ ورهس le Léi dl co ble‏ من 
تكون هذه النسخة ناقصة Le)‏ من الأسماء الواردة المسودة وكنث قد أوردث ما وجدته غير 
وارد النسخة المنقول منها في الأبواب المتقدمة من هذا GRU‏ في هذه النسخة كل اسم حيث 
أورده المصنف في مسودته خشية أن يكون الناقل من مبيضته أهملهم OV,‏ وقع في نفسي أن 
RIT Cal šā‏ الواردة المسودة تلو بعضهم d war‏ قاغات وأنبه على مواضعهم حسب 
الطاقة إن استطعت ذلك ومن الله el‏ المعونة على ذلك 

The writer of this marginal note said: I found in the draft of the author 
names that were not in the exemplar copy. And the exemplar is a copy that 
was transcribed from a copy also written by the author in his own hand. It 
occurred to me that he omitted names in the fair copy either because he 
intended to compose an abridgement, since they [i.e. the omitted names] 


are of no benefit or for some other reason. I did not want this copy to lack 
a single name from amongst those found in the draft [of the author]. I 


The date in this colophon, written in black ink actually reads the gth month, i.e., Ramadan, 
but the number was corrected on top, in red, to 8. The correction is appropriate for other- 
wise the date of the week (Friday) does not match. 

See Istanbul ms Sehid Ali Paga 1923, f. 215b. 
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FIGURE 4.2 Istanbul, Süleymaniye, Sehid Ali Paga Ms 1923, fol. "3 pe by the copyist at 
the beginning of chapter 14 
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FIGURE 4.3 Istanbul, Süleymaniye, Sehid Ali Paga Ms 1923, fol. 200a, with an entire biography 
in the margin 
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FIGURE 4.4 Istanbul, Süleymaniye, Sehid Ali Paga Ms 1923, fol. 45a showing placement of say- 
ings on the octagonal mausoleum of Aristotle 
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have included whatever was not present in the exemplar in the preced- 
ing chapters of this book in this copy, each name at the point where the 
author [Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah] mentioned it in his draft, out of concern that 
the copyist of his [Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's] fair copy had omitted them. And 
now it has occurred to me that I should include all of the names present 
in the author's draft following one another in lists (qa'imat) and indicate 
their positions [in the text] as far as I am capable and able to do so. From 
God I ask assistance in this. 


The second marginal note was copied next to the colophon (see Fig. 4.1):35 


قال ek‏ أما بعد حمد الله والصلوة على نبيه وآله أننني قد اجتبدت وبالغت في المقابلة على هذه 
النسخة جهد الطاقة من أسخة المصنف ووجدت في مسودته بخطه شيئاً م يورده في النسخة 
المنقولة ala‏ التي أظهرها وخدم بها أكابر الناس فأوردته حفظا إذكره ولإحاطة العلم وانتبيت 
Hl‏ الصاحب أمين الدولة فوجدت هذه النسخة فيها زيادات كثيرة في ترجمة هذا الاسم 
وها oy‏ مركت SEU‏ داك من هاا ]3 ALĪ ably Wé i265 Y‏ ارقن aly Su‏ 
امد على نعماته 


The copyist says: praise be to God and blessing on His prophet and his 
family. I have meticulously collated this copy with the copy of the author 
to the best of my efforts. Then I found in the draft of the author, in his 
handwriting, things that he had not included in the autographed exem- 
plar that he presented and dedicated to important people, so I included 
this in order to preserve what he reports and to encompass all knowledge. 
I reached up to [the biography of] al-Sahib Amin al-Dawlah [al-Ghazal] 
and I found that this copy had many additions in the biography under 
this name and in the following. I abandoned the collation from this point 
onwards, since there is no extra material. 


In the first of these notes the copyist refers to three manuscripts, two of them 
autographs: on the one hand, the exemplar from which he had made the initial 
copy (al-nuskhah al-manqul minha), which had been copied from an autograph 
(gad nuqilat min nuskhah katabaha al-musannif bi-khattihi)?9 on the other 


35 See Istanbul Ms Şehid Ali Paşa 1923, f. 306a (left margin). 
36 The colophon of the Cambridge Ms states that it had been directly copied from an auto- 
graph, see above pp. 35-36. 
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hand, the copyist had direct access to a draft copy in the author's handwriting 
(musawwadah) — from this draft he took additional passages and biographies 
not included in the first manuscript he had used. 

The reference to the collation of the manuscript with the musawwadah is, 
however, rather puzzling since the collation marks reveal a procedure that is 
quite the opposite of the description that can be read in the colophon. 

The collation notes found in the manuscript are the following (with ref- 
erence to the exemplar used for the collation in brackets): f. 120b (nuskhat 
al-asl lil-musannif ); f. 330b (musawwadah lil-musannif); f. 140b (nuskhat al- 
musannif ); f. 142a (without reference to exemplar); f. 147a (without reference 
to exemplar); f. 150a (without reference to exemplar); f. 150b (without refer- 
ence to exemplar); two in f. 160b (one without reference to exemplar, one stat- 
ing nuskhat al-asl bi-khatt al-musannif'); f. 167a (nuskhat al-musannif; f. 170b 
(without reference to exemplar); f. 180b (nuskhat al-musannif bi-khattihi); 
f. 192b (nuskhat al-musannif bi-khattihi); f. 198b (without reference to exem- 
plar); f. 208b (without reference to exemplar); f. 215b (without reference to 
exemplar); f. 229b (without reference to exemplar); f. 232b (without reference 
to exemplar); f. 238b (without reference to exemplar); f. 258b (nuskhat al- 
musannif ); f. 268b (without reference to exemplar); f. 278b (without reference 
to exemplar); f. 288b (without reference to exemplar). 

The last collation note occurs on f. 288b, just before the biography of Amin 
al-Dawlah (15.49), as stated in the colophon. But this is not due to the numerous 
additions that the copyist found afterwards, but rather because the differences 
between the text taken from the first exemplar and that of the musawwadah 
are minimal after this point, as the lack of marginalia and collation notes show. 
This is also proved by the correspondence between the last part of the work 
and the copy of the manuscript personally endowed by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah to 
the maqsurah of Ibn Urwah and that is now in British Library Ms Add. 23364. 

Itis difficultto find an explanation for the copyist's claim about abandoning 
the collation after the biography of Amin al-Dawlah. In this marginal comment 
he refers to the collation with the copy of the author (nuskhat al-musannif ): 
this might mean that he stopped collating his copy, once finished, with the first 
exemplar; or also that he might have had access to the original autograph from 
which the manuscript he used had been copied. However, the references in 
the collation notes are inconsistent, and, even though they only refer to the 
musawwadat al-musannif in one instance, they stop just when the differences 
between the main body text and the text of the musawwadah are minimal, 
which suggest that the collation referred to by the copyist is a collation with 
the author's draft. The most plausible explanation, though speculative, is that 
he stopped the collation because there were no further additions after the 
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biography of Amin al-Dawlah (Ch. 15.49), as it happens, and that the copyist 
mistakenly referred to additions after this biography (ma ba'dahu) instead of 
the additions that occur before (mā qablahu). 

Further marginal notes also refer inconsistently to the exemplars consul- 
ted by the copyist. The first of them is a customary reference to the end of 
a juz’ in the exemplar (al-asl al-mangül minhu) from which the main body 
text was copied, which occurs in f. 58b.3” The first mention of a second copy, 
later referred to by the copyist as musawwadah, occurs on f. 102a, right at 
the end of the biography of ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Tayfūrī (810): “I have found 
an addition in another copy that I have annexed before [this biography]" 
(wajadtu ziyadah fi nuskhah ukhrā gad adaftuha gablahā). This addition is, 
in fact, a long text complementing the biography of Ibn al-Tayfun that the 
copyist added on an interleaf between f. 100 and f. 101. Up to this point - 
i.e., the first seven chapters and the first ten biographies of chapter 8 - the 
intervention of the copyist is limited to minor corrections in the margins 
and occasional marginalia with personal comments introduced by the term 
hashiyah.?® 

The first reference to the second copy as the musawwadah occurs shortly 
afterwards in f. 15b, when marking the end of a juz’ in a marginal note: ‘This 
is the end of the second juz’ of the copy of the author in his draft (hadha ākhir 
al-juz al-thānī min nuskhat al-musannif ftmusawwadatihi)’.. A similar marginal 
note marking the end of the third juz’ comes on f. 167; however, this time it 
refers to the copy as nuskhat al-musannif, not musawwadah: ‘This is the end 
of the third juz’ of the copy of the author (hadha akhir al-juz’ al-thalith min 
nuskhat al-musannif). As happened with the collation notes, these references 
are inconsistent. There is no reference to a second juz’ following the mention 
to the end of the first juz’ of al-aslal-mangülminhu on f. 58b, which is written in 
the body text and clearly refers to the first exemplar used by the copyist; instead, 
we find a marginal reference to the end of the second juz’ in the musawwadah 
on f. 115. 

Despite the inconsistency of the references, the explanations of the copy- 
ist and the clear separation between the main body text and the additions in 
margins and interleaves clearly reveal the use of two different versions and, 


37 It reads: tamma al-juz’ al-awwal min tajzi'at al-asl al-mangül minhu min kitab Uyin al- 
anb fi tabaqat al-atibb@ min nuskhah bi-khatt al-musannif rahimahu Allah wa-yatlūhu fi 
l-juz” al-thānī min tajzi'atihi: wa-min alfaz Jalinus ...’. 

38 ` Forinstance, marginalia referring to al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik in order to provide a date for 
Hippocrates (Şehid Ali Paga, Ms 1923, f. 18a); or a note comparing the travels of Galen with 
the hijrah of the Prophet Muhammad (Şehid Ali Paşa, Ms 1923, f. 48a). 
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most importantly, allow us to identify the exact additions and variants added 
at a later stage. But which versions are these? Müller's considerations about the 
Cambridge Ms that is a copy of the Sehid Ali Paga Ms are also applicable in this 
case. The most intuitive would be to assume that they represent the two recen- 
sions identified by Miiller, especially when the copyist claims that he copied the 
first text from a work that had been presented to important people (akabir al- 
nas). But, as Miiller had already noticed, even though this seems to refer to the 
patronage of Amin al-Dawlah, the dedication is absent from these manuscripts 
and their contents do not present any characteristic that might point to a first 
recension. 


5 Versions of the Text 


Müller tried to find a solution to the conundrum of the different versions of 
the Uyūn by postulating the existence of copies that had incorporated parts 
of the author's draft at different stages. As the classification in Table 4.2 shows, 
he postulated that some manuscripts were partial transcriptions of the author’s 
musawwadah (type 2A), some were lacunose manuscripts corrected during the 
lifetime of the author (type 2B), and some posthumously corrected using the 
author’s draft (type 2c). A major problem in Miiller’s approach is the centrality 
he attributes to the role of the musawwadah, all the more so since he did not 
have access to the direct copy of the author’s draft from which the Cambridge 
MS stems. 

But there is a second aspect largely overlooked in his study of the manuscript 
tradition: the need of a systematic discussion of the number, nature and order 
of the biographies included in each manuscript of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s work. 
Apart from the obvious discussion of the nine last biographies of chapter 15, 
which are devoted to physicians who were not active before 639/1242 and 
consequently lacking in the first version, Miiller only dealt with the differ- 
ences in the number of biographies included in each copy as textual vari- 
ants. 

If we focus on the number and distribution of the biographies included in 
each manuscript, it is possible to find clear patterns regarding their inclusion 
in the work, the chronology of the different versions of the text, and their rela- 
tionship. In an important number of manuscripts this corresponds with the 
distribution of the biographies in the Sehid Ali Paga Ms - that is, all the bio- 
graphies added in the margins of this copy belong to the last version of the 
work and the biographies present in the main body text belong to a previous 
version that is not the version dedicated to Amin al-Dawlah. 
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FIGURE 4.5 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Pococke 356, fol. 281b, colophon. Completed 15 
Rajab 869 (13 Mar 1465) in Mecca. Siglum B in edition. Complete copy of Ver- 
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FIGURE 4.6 London, British Library, Ms Add. Rich. 7340. fol. 125a, with a prayer attributed to 


Ibn Sina asking for forgiveness for drinking wine, copied into the margin of his 
biography. Dated 22 Rajab 1017 (1 Nov 1608) in Isfahan. Copyist: Ibn Muhammed 
Shafi‘ Mulla Zayn al-‘Abidin. Siglum R of edition. Complete copy of Version 3 
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Magsūrah of Ibn Urwah. Siglum L in edition. Partial copy of Version 3 
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In view of these findings, it is possible to identify three versions of the text, 
with the addition of the hybrid version represented by the Berlin Ms. The exist- 
ence of these three versions is also supported by internal evidence provided by 
the author himself, and by their textual particularities. 


5.1 Version 1 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah makes explicit reference to the existence of an early version 
of his work on at least four occasions. The first instance occurs in the biography 
of Muhadhdhab al-Din Abü Said Muhammad Ibn Abi Hulayqah: 


I - Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah - received a letter from Muhadhdhab al-Din while 
he was in the military encampment of al-Mansur al-Zahiri in the month 
of Shawwal in the year 667 [June 1269] (...) In the letter, he stated that he 
had found in Cairo a copy of this book that I have written on the classes 
of physicians and that he had acquired it, making it part of the collection 
in his library. 

Ch. 14.55.2 


The second reference is found in the biography of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's teacher 
Rafi‘ al-Din al-Jīlī: 


I- Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah - say: It is curious to note that the judge Rafi al-Din 
went over a copy of this book in my presence, in which I had not included 
him. He looked through it, but stopped when he had finished [reading] 
the account of Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi. He was much impressed by 
it and spoke: ‘You have included him, but you have omitted others who 
were greater than he, referring to himself. 

Ch. 15.20 


The third, more extensive reference occurs in the biography of Amin al-Dawlah 
as it appears in later versions of the work:?? 


When Amin al-Dawlah — may God have mercy upon him — was occupy- 
ing the office of vizier in Damascus in the days of al-Malik al-Salih Ismail, 
he was a close friend of my father's. One day he said to him, ‘Sadid al- 
Din, I have heard that your son has composed a book on the classes of 


39 His biography in Version 1 is, in fact, a eulogy that can be read as a continuation of the 
dedication; it has been edited and translated as an addendum to biography Ch. 15.49. 
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physicians that is unprecedented. All the physicians in my service praise 
him greatly for his highly valuable book. I have in my library more than 
twenty thousand volumes, but none in that particular domain. I would 
like you to send him a letter and ask him to have a copy of that book 
made for me. At that time I was in Sarkhad, at the court of its ruler, 
the emir ‘Izz al-Din Aybak al-Mu‘azzami, and subject to his orders. Upon 
receiving my father's letter, I went to Damascus, taking along with me 
the rough drafts of my book. There, I called upon the illustrious copyist 
Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Husayni, who did a lot of copying work for 
us: his handwriting was excellent, and his mastery of the Arabic language 
was admirable. I gave him space at our home, where he copied the book 
in a fairly short time, putting it into four sections, in quarter Baghdadi 
format. 

Having had these bound, I composed a panegyrical poem for the Sahib 
Amin al-Dawlah and sent all these items to him by the hand of the chief 
judge of Damascus, Rafi‘ al-Din al-Jili, who was one of the teachers with 
whom I was on friendly terms and under whom I had studied and read a 
section of Ibn Sina's Book of Remarks and Admonitions (K. al-Isharat wa-I- 
tanbihat). When Amin al-Dawlah read the book and poem, he was greatly 
surprised and extremely happy. He sentthe judge back with a large sum of 
money and honorary robes for me, along with many expressions of grat- 
itude. ‘It is my desire that you notify me of every new book you write, he 
said. 

Ch. 15.49.6 


A last, brief reference occurs in the biography of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's friend Ibn 
al-Suwaydi, who wrote some verses in praise of his book (Ch. 15.57.2). 

After the report on the patronage of Amin al-Dawlah, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
added a qasidah that he had written to praise the generosity of the dedicatee 
of the work. Only eight verses of the poem are quoted in the first version of 
the work, but Versions 2 and 3 contain the entire gasīdah and the date of its 
composition: the beginning (awa'il) of the year 643/1245.* This date corres- 
ponds with the last year of Amin al-Dawlah's vizierate in Damascus, and is 
consistent with the last date mentioned in the manuscripts containing the 
first version, which is 642/1244-1245. However, the death date of al-Jīlī that 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah gives in the biography of this physician included in Versions 


40 Müller ii, 237 [= Ch. 15.49.64]. 
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2 and 3 is Dhu I-Hijjah of 641/May-June 1244.41 If we accept the accuracy of 
this date and take al-Jili’s death as the terminus ante quem, the first version of 
the work should have been finished and sent to Amin al-Dawlah no later than 
641/1244. 

The differences between the first version of the Uyun al-anba’ and later 
versions are both qualitative and quantitative. In terms of the number of bio- 
graphies it contains and their order, Version 1, which corresponds with Müller's 
recension 1, is defined by the following characteristics: 

1. These manuscripts include the following dedication to the vizier Amin 
al-Dawlah:*? 


وخدمت به خزانة المولى الصاحب الوزير العالم العادل الرئيس الكامل سيد الوزراء ملك 
EH‏ إمام العلماء شمس الشريعة أمين SEA pall‏ الدين شرف الملة أبي الحسن بن NE‏ 
بن Al‏ سعيد أدام الله سعادته وبلغه في الدارين إرادته 


| The Best Accounts of the Classes of Physicians] is a contribution to the 
library of the great, learned and just minister, the paragon of masters, 
lord of viziers, wisest of wise men, chief of learned men, glorious sun 
of religion, Amin al-Dawlah Kamal al-Din Sharaf al-Millah Abu l-Hasan 
ibn Ghazal ibn Abi Said, may God prolong his happiness and grant him 
his wishes in this world and the next. 

2. The last nine biographies of Ch. 15 (15.52-15.60) are lacking in all the 
manuscripts containing the dedication, since these physicians were not 
active at the time of the composition of this first version before 641/ 
1244. 

3. In manuscripts with Version 1 the biographies of Hakam al-Dimashgī 
(7.7), ‘Isa ibn Hakam (7.8), and al-Tamimi (14.14) are included in Ch. 15 
rather than in Ch. 7 and Ch. 14, as in the manuscripts of Versions 2 and 3. 

4. These manuscripts contain only 350 biographies, 84 less than those pre- 
sent in the last version of the work. With minor exceptions that can be 
considered accidents of transmission, the missing biographies are the 
same in all of the manuscripts and reveal a clear pattern. 

5. The text in Chs. 1-7, with exception of the dedication and minor variants, 
is the same in all versions. 


41 Müller ii, 172 [= Ch. 15.20]. 
42 This reproduces the text of Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Pococke 365. The dedication is 
present in all the manuscripts of Version 1 consulted for this study (see table below). 
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Version 1 shows also its own textual characteristics. The most obvious diver- 
gences result from the lapse of time — at least twenty-four years — that passed 
between the preparation of the first and the later versions. Chapters 1-7 con- 
taining biographies of ancient physicians and philosophers do not show much 
alteration, but the biographies of physicians who lived in the Islamic period, 
especially those contemporary with Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, were updated with new 
information personally acquired by the author himself, or with information 
taken from newly available sources. 

An illustrative example of the way in which Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah updated the 
biographies of his contemporaries can be found in the life of Sadid al-Din Abü 
Mansür (Ch. 15.44). 


Version 1 (from Ms B):43 


Lm‏ يعقوب ولد فاضل في صناعة الطب وهو سديد الدين gl‏ منصور بن يعقوب استخدمه 
الملك الناصر خاد الله تعالى أيامه وهو GOV‏ صحبته بالكرك 

The physician Ya‘qub has a son who earned an outstanding reputation in 
the art of medicine. His name is Sadid al-Din Abu Mansür ibn Ya‘qub. He 


served al-Malik al-Nasir, may God make his days eternal. He now enjoys 
this ruler’s company in al-Karak. 


Versions 2 and 3: 


cis‏ الأجل العالم أبو منصور بن الحكيم موفق الدين يعقوب بن (vv)‏ سقلاب من 
أفاضل الأطباء وأعيان العلماء متميزفي de‏ صناعة الطب وعملها متقن لفصولما وجملها اشتغل 
على والده وعلى غيره بصناعة الطب Lä‏ أيضا بالكرك على الإمام شمس الدين الحسروشاهي 
كثيراً من العلوم الحكية وخدم الحكيم سديد الدين أبو منصور الملك الناصر صلاح الدين داود 
ابن الملك المعظم Sl T.‏ وأقام في ae‏ بالكرك وكان مكنا site‏ ميد 
عليه في صناعة الطب ثم gl OT‏ منصور إلى دمشق وتوفي بها 


Sadid al-Din Abū Mansir is the revered and learned physician Abū Man- 
sur, son of the physician Muwaffaq al-Din Ya'qub ibn Siqlab. He was an 


43 Text edited from Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Pococke 365, f. 262. See Fig. 4.5 with its colo- 
phon. 
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outstanding physician and an eminent scholar, distinguished in the the- 
ory and practice of the art of medicine and a master in the particulars 
and universals of medicine. He studied the art of medicine under his 
father and others. In al-Karak, he also studied many of the natural sci- 
ences under the learned authority Shams al-Din al-Khusrawshahi. 


A remarkable case where the differences go beyond the mere addition of bio- 
graphical and bibliographical information is the entry on al-Sahib Amin al- 
Dawlah, the dedicatee of the first version. This biography (Ch. 15.49) occupies 
only a few paragraphs in the manuscripts containing the first version of the 
work and is essentially an encomium of the dedicatee that seems to continue 
the eulogies of the dedication. It consists of a long passage with dithyrambic 
epithets, eight verses written by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah in honour of his patron, 
and a list of Amin al-Dawlah’s books. In later versions of the work Amin al- 
Dawlah’s biography still contains some encomiastic passages, but it is substan- 
tially longer^^ and of a completely different tenor. The biography in Versions 
2 and 3 provides factual information about Amin al-Dawlalrs life, including 
negative aspects that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah would have not written about his ded- 
icatee, such as the mention of Amin al-Dawlah's Samaritan origins and his con- 
version to Islam, and a story about his venality and enrichment at the expense 
of the Damascene citizens. It also contains an updated list of his works. In 
addition to that, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah turns the eulogy of Amin al-Dawlah into 
a celebration of his own work by introducing the story about the dedication 
of the first version of the Uyun and reproducing his poem in praise of Amin 
al-Dawlah in its entirety (16 verses in contrast with the 8 verses of the first ver- 
sion). 

The use of additional information taken from sources that might not have 
been available when he wrote the first version of the text is noticeable in many 
cases, especially in updated book-lists. In some biographies Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
also resorted to very specific works to enrich his reports; for instance, the 
biography of the Fatimid physician Ishaq ibn Sulayman al-Isr@ili (Ch. 13.2) is 
complemented in later versions with a quotation from Ibn al-Jazzar's Kitab al- 
Dawlah,*° and in the biography of Abū l-Salt (Ch. 13.58) some of the poems 
included in later versions and missing in Version 1 were taken from the Rasa'il 
of Ibn al-Sayrafi.^9 However, the most relevant example of the use of new 


44 In $ehid All Pasa, Ms 1923, for instance, it consists of two folios, ff. 289a—291a. 
45 See Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Pococke 356 f. 187b, where this quote is missing. 
46 See Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Pococke 356 f. 195a, where this quote is missing. 
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sources are the quotations from Ibn al-Qifti’s Ta’rikh al-hukama which, as 
Müller already noticed, was not used in the first version of the 47 


5.2 Version 2 

The second version corresponds with the main body text of the Sehid Ali Paga 

MS and has important quantitative and qualitative differences with regards to 

Versions 1 and 3. The manuscripts containing Version 2 were ascribed by Müller 

to recension 2 of the text, and some of them fall within Müller's type 2A, which 

he considered to be incomplete transcriptions of the musawwadah. Several 
characteristics allow us to identify them: 

1.  Thededication to Amin al-Dawlah is missing in all of them. 

2. With minor exceptions that can be considered particular accidents of 
transmission, the manuscripts of this group include 72 new biographies 
that were not present in the manuscripts of Version 1, including the last 9 
biographies of Ch. 15. 

3. Likewise, the manuscripts of this group lack 57 biographies that were 
present in the manuscripts of Version 1. These missing biographies are 
the same in all copies. 

4. In all the manuscripts of Version 2, the biography of ‘Imad al-Din al- 
Dunaysiri (Ch. 15.58) occurs before that of ‘Izz al-Din ibn al-Suwaydi 
(Ch. 15.57). 

5. Overall, the manuscripts of this version usually have a total number of 375 
biographies: 15 biographies more than the manuscripts of Version 1 and 69 
biographies less than Version 3 of the work. With minor exceptions that 
can be considered accidents of transmission, the additional and missing 
biographies are the same in all of these manuscripts and reveal a clear 
pattern.4? 

6. The text of Chs. 1-7, with exception of the dedication and minor vari- 
ants, is the same in all versions. Differences of content in comparison with 
Version 3, which contains a large number of additions, affect biographies 
from Ch. 8.10 to Ch. 15.49. 

Textual differences between Version 1 and Version 2 are essentially the result of 

updated information, as shown by the biography of Sadid al-Din Abu Mansür 

(Ch. 15.44) discussed above. By contrast, the differences between Version 2 and 

Version 3 are exclusively quantitative: all the text present in Version 2 is kept in 

Version 3 with minor alterations, but a fair amount of new materials is added 


47 See the discussion of Ibn al-Qifti in the essay on Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's sources, pp. 83-84. 
48 X See the list with these biographies in the appendix to this chapter. 
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to Version 3 and the biographies missing in Version 2 and present in Version 1 
are recovered. This is why the layout of Sehid Ali Paga, MS 1923 is so relevant for 
distinguishing between these two stages: all the text of Version 2 — in the main 
body of the copy — is kept in Version 3, which consists of the main-body text 
plus the additions in margins and interleaves. 

The formal and textual differences between Versions 2 and 3 do not reveal 
anything regarding the date and the circumstances of their composition. 
Müller suggested that some manuscripts that belong to Version 2 might have 
been imperfect copies of the musawwadah of the author —i.e., an abridgement 
that stems from the complete text of Version 3. The copyist of the Sehid Ali 
Paga MS also envisages the possibility of an abridgement, but he traces it back 
to the author since the copy of the Version 2 he used stemmed from an auto- 
graph. 

Both explanations assume that Version 3 predated Version 2, but a close 
study of the additions shows that Version 2 is in fact an intermediate version, 
probably a copy of an incomplete draft that nonetheless generated a textual 
tradition today represented by approximately a third of all the manuscripts at 
our disposal. First, the presence and absence of biographies in Version 2 does 
not seem to follow any logic and cannot be explained by assuming that this is 
an abridgement. The only explanation one can adduce for the elimination of 
biographies that were present in Version 1 is that they were, in general, short 
biographies that needed to be reworked to be later added in a revised form, but 
the text of the major share of these short biographies that is missing in Ver- 
sion 2 reappears in Version 3 with the same wording they had in Version 1 — 
the last biographies of Ch. 13 (the Maghrib and al-Andalus) are a good example 
of that. Second, a fair number of the additions found in Version 3 with regard 
to Version 2 are small glosses that clarify the extant text. The absence of these 
glosses in Version 2 can by no means be interpreted as an abridgement. In this 
regard the Istanbul Ahmed 111 Ms 2859/70 is especially illustrative: it contains 
a copy of Ch. 13-15 from Version 3, but it lacks the small biography of Jabir 
ibn Mansür al-Sukkari (Ch. 15.4), which occupies a couple of lines and was 
missing in Version 2, and a few minor glosses added in Version 3 especially to 
Ch. 13. For instance, it lacks the gloss of Ishaq ibn Imrān's nickname ‘Instant 
Poison’: 


because, for all his knowledge, he was frequently unsuccessful in his treat- 
ment, and those who made use of his services died, whence his nick- 
name; 

Ch. 13.1.1 
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or a comment about the city of Monastir: 


the latter is a place for devout Muslims bound to God (murabitah), well- 
known for its blessings (barakah) and mentioned in the history books, on 
the coast of the Mediterranean Sea.^? 

Ch. 13.3.24 


Unfortunately, Ms Istanbul Ahmed 111 Ms 2859/70 only has the last three chap- 
ters of the work, but the absence of the short biography in Ch. 15.4 and the 
missing glosses suggest that the text of Version 2 was reworked and updated to 
Version 3 and that these additions might have not been present in the author's 
draft when the Ahmed 111 MS 2859/70 or the exemplar from which it derives 
was copied. 

The dating of Version 2 is also difficult to pin down. Both Version 2 and Ver- 
sion 3 include the anecdotes of Abū Hulaygah’s, al-Jili’s, and Amin al-Dawlah's 
biographies, which refer to the composition of the Version 1, but no reference 
is made at any point to the existence of two further versions. The latest date 
in the manuscripts with Versions 2 and 3 is the same: 667/1269, that is, one 
year — or less — before the death of the author. This date cannot be considered 
a later addition to the manuscripts of Version 2 since it occurs three times and 
in three different biographies: Muhadhdhab al-Din Abū Saîd Muhammad Ibn 
Abi Hulayqah (Ch. 14.55), Sharaf al-Din ibn Rabbi (15.36), and ‘Imad al-Din al- 
Dunaysiri (Ch. 15.57). This means that two different versions of the Uyūn were 
copied and somehow distributed in the same year. We cannot know, however 
whether the distribution of Version 2 was authorised by its author — which 
seems unlikely — or was only a discarded draft that was copied at some point 
and subsequently gave rise to an independent textual tradition. 

According to the testimony of the copyist of the Sehid Ali Paga Ms, both 
Version 2 and Version 3 stem from autographs. The colophon of the Paris, Bib- 
liothéque Nationale Ms ar. 5939, which is a copy of Version 2, also states that 
this copy was collated with an autograph. The reasons for preparing two rather 
similar versions are unclear and, if we consider that Version 2 lacks biographies 
that were present in Version 1, illogical. A possible explanation would be that 
the author might have worked on different drafts from which different fair cop- 
ies were made, but this is only speculation. In any case, there is no doubt that 
Version 2 comprised a differentiated textual tradition represented by a large 


49 Examples of these glosses or very short additions missing in Ahmed 111 Ms 2859/70 can be 
found in: 13.1.1; 13.2.1; 13.3.2.1; 13.3.2.3; 13.3.4 nO. 6; 13.3.4 NO. 27; 13.22; 13.24.1; 13.24.2; 13.24.3; 
13.26; 13.36.2.1; 13.58.2.1; 15.5; 15.12. 
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number of manuscripts, nor that, as we will discuss below, the contents of both 
versions came from the pen of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah. 


5.3 Version 3 

As with the previous version, there is no evidence to date accurately the com- 

pletion of Version 3 beyond the fact that it was finished sometime between 

667/1269 and the death of the author in 668/1270. 

The differences with regard to the second version are essentially quantitat- 
ive. The manuscripts of this group were also ascribed by Miiller to the recension 
2 of the text, most of them falling into Miiller’s types 2B and 2C. The most rel- 
evant characteristics of Version 3 are: 

1. The dedication to Amin al-Dawlah is missing in all these manuscripts. 

2. The biographies included in these manuscripts correspond, with minor 
exceptions that can be considered accidents of transmission, to those 
included in our and Müller's edition — i.e., the last version of the work. 
Complete copies have a total number of 434 biographies. 

3. In all the manuscripts of this version, unlike those of Version 2, the bio- 
graphy of “Izz al-Din ibn al-Suwaydi (Ch. 15.57) occurs before that of Imad 
al-Din al-Dunaysiri (Ch. 15.58). 

4. All the text from Version 2 is kept in Version 3 with only minor variants. 

5. The text of Chs. 1-7, with exception of the dedication and minor variants, 
is the same in all versions. Differences of content in comparison with Ver- 
sion 2, which lacks the information added to Version 3, affect biographies 
from Ch. 8.10 to Ch. 15.49. 

The text of Version 3 corresponds with the entire text of the Sehid Ali Pasa 

MS — i.e., the main body text together with the additions from the musawwadah 

placed in the margins and on interleaves. The authorship of these additions is 

confirmed by the oldest manuscript of the work that has come down to us, also 
with Version 3, which is a direct copy of the author's fair copy given as a wagf, 

British Library Ms Add. 23364 copied in Damascus in 1271.50 

Some minor textual differences found in manuscripts containing Version 3 
deserve attention, such as the glosses missing in the Ahmed 111 Ms 2859/70 
commented above, which might point to final minor additions written in the 
musawwadah once a fair copy of it had been made. In general, the text within 


50 This is stated in the colophon, see London, British Library, Ms Add. 23364, f. 251b; see 
Fig. 4.7. The waqf copy of this work is also mentioned in Ibn Kathir, al-Bidayah wa-l- 
nihäyah, xiii:299. The institution referred to as maqsürah in the colophon is the library 
of the Dar al-Hadith founded by the Shafi scholar Sharaf al-Din Muhammad Ibn ‘Urwah 
al-Mawsili in the Umayyad Mosque of Damascus; see al-Nu‘aymi, al-Daris, i:62. 
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the manuscripts of this version shows the common variants of any textual tra- 
dition. Version 3 of the Uyūn al-anb@ is the last and most complete version of 
the text. 


5.4 Hybrid Versions 

A last question that merits discussion is the existence of manuscripts showing 
a significant degree of editorial intervention. The Sehid Ali Pasa Ms is, in fact, a 
hybrid of Versions 2 and 3, but thanks to the meticulousness of the copyist both 
versions are clearly separated. The copyist of the Leiden Ms Universiteitsbib- 
liotheek Or. 59b (Gb in our edition) was also puzzled by the existence of two 
different versions when he tried to collate his text but, unlike the copyist of the 
Sehid Ali Paga Ms, the text he had already copied belonged to Version 3 and the 
second text he had at his disposal to Version 2 — i.e., it was a shorter version. 
He did not leave any explanation of his method, but he diligently added, right 
after the end of his copy of Version 3, the text of biographies in Chs. 14.31-15.60 
as he found them in Version 2. 

The most notable of these hybrid versions is the Berlin Ms preserved in two 
volumes: Wetzst. 11.323 and Spreng, 312. Müller discussed this manuscript at 
length and adopted some of its variants in his edition. If we examine the num- 
ber and distribution of biographies in this version, it reveals itself as an amal- 
gamation of Version 3 with previous versions: it contains all the biographies 
of Version 3, but their order sometimes follows that of Version 1. For instance, 
Hakam al-Dimashqi (Ch. 7.7) and Īsā ibn Hakam (Ch. 7.8) occur at the begin- 
ning of chapter 15 instead of in chapter 7. Changes in the arrangement are also 
noticeable in biographies in Chs. 13.25, 13.27, 13.28, 13.29, 13.38, 13.40, 13.42, 13.43, 
13.44, 13.45, 15.15, 15.16, 15.19, 15.20, which are missing in Version 2, but included 
in this copy in places that do not correspond with the order they occupy in 
Version 3. Biographies 13.30, 13.31, 13.32, 13.33, and 13.34, missing in Version 2, 
are also lacking in this manuscript. None of the manuscripts consulted in this 
study is related to the Berlin Ms, and it seems that it did not generate any textual 
tradition. 


6 Classification of Manuscripts 


If we exclude the hybrid Berlin Ms, the manuscripts considered in this study 
can be divided as follows in terms of the version they contain:*! 


51 Not all these Mss have been used in the edition, those that have been used are referred to 
with lower-case sigla for Müller's edition, and capitalized sigla for ours. 
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Version 1 


Version 2 


Version 3 


Tübingen, Universitäts- 
bibliothek, Ms M. A. v1.14 
(t) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS Pococke 365 (p/B) 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Ms Hunt 171 

Istanbul, Murad Molla, 

MS 1464 

Istanbul, Fatih, Ms 4438 
Istanbul, Hamidiye, 

MS 1028 

Istanbul, Nurusmaniye, 
MS 3560 

Istanbul, Yeni Cami, Ms 891 


Leiden, Universiteitsbiblio- 
theek, Ms Or. 76 (Gc) 
Istanbul, Damad Ibrahim 
Paşa, MS 935 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS Marsh 153 

Istanbul, Ahmad 111, 

MS 2860 

Leiden, Universiteitsbiblio- 
theek, Ms Or. 59a (1/Ga) 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS Marsh 419 

London, Wellcome Insti- 
tute, Ms Arabic 432 
London, Wellcome Insti- 
tute, Ms Arabic 433 
Istanbul, Kóprülü, Ms 1104 
Gotha, Stadtbibliothek, 

MS 1769 (g) 


Istanbul, Sehid Ali Paga, 

MS 1923 (unknown to 
Miiller/A) 

Cambridge, University Lib- 
rary, MS Or. 1461 (n) 
London British Library 
Add. 23364 (f/L) 

London, British Library, Ms 
Add. 25736 (e/S) 

London, British Library, Ms 
Add. 7340 (d/R) 

Leiden, Universiteitsbiblio- 
theek, Ms Or. 59b (addenda 
from V2) (k/Gb) 

Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Ms Ar. 5939 (s/P) 
Istanbul, Ahmad 111, 

MS 2859/70 (H) 

Damascus, Maktabat al- 
Asad al-Wataniyyah, Ms 148 
T M (former 4883) [fairly 
abridged version] 


7 Problems of Authorship 


The analysis of the Sehid Ali Paga Ms also allows us to answer many of the 
questions raised by Müller about the authorship of some of the additions incor- 
porated to what he called the second recension, since all the text included 
in the Mss of Version 3 appears in the marginal additions copied from the 
musawwadah with a few minor exceptions easily identifiable as scribal inter- 
ventions. 

The most obvious of these apocryphal additions are the death dates added 
to the biographies of physicians that outlived the author, deceased in 668/1270. 
This can be found in two of the manuscripts used in our edition, the Ahmad 111 
MS 2859/70 (H in our edition) and British Library Add. 7340 (R in our edi- 
tion), which add death dates to biographies in Chs. 15.52 (Badr al-Din Ibn Qadi 
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Ba‘labakk, d. 670/1271), 15.53 (Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Kulli, d. 675/1276), 
15.57 (“Izz al-Din ibn al-Suwaydi, d. 690/1291), 15.58 (‘Imad al-Din al-Dunaysiri, 
d. 685/1286), 15.60 (Ibn al-Quff, d. 685/1286). 

A close examination of the copy of the musawwadah and the rest of the 
manuscripts also shows that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah left some blank spaces in the 
place of names and dates, probably in the hope of eventually finding the miss- 
ing information.?? As Müller noted in his study, the addition of the missing 
names and dates might reveal a later intervention. The example adduced by 
Müller was the name of al-Suhrawardīs father, added posthumously to Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah's work in the Berlin Ms and, among the manuscripts used in our edi- 
tion, also in the Ahmed 111 Ms 2859/70 (not used by Müller). Overall, there are 
twenty-one small blanks left to be completed in the Uyūn al-anba’. Apart from 
the addition of the name of al-Suhrawardīs father, we have found only one 
other instance in which a blank space is filled in one of the manuscripts, Ms 
Ahmed 111 2859/70, which gives the death date of Abū Marwan ibn Abi l-Ala? 
ibn Zuhr, missing in the rest of our copies. These additions are isolated cases 
and do not cast any doubt on the authorship of the contents added to Versions 
2 and 3. 

Itis also worth noting that the copyist of the British Library Ms 7340 added 
two marginal notes after the long book-lists in the biographies of al-Kindi and 
al-Sarakhsi referring to blank pages: ‘The author (al-musannif) left here an 
additional blank page, perhaps with the hope of adding other works that he 
had not mentioned’ (Ch. 10.114); and ‘The author (al-musannif ) left a blank 
space of approximately a page’ (10.2.3.4).°* This copyist does not give any refer- 
ence concerning the exemplar used in his copy, butthis was a common practice 
attested in bibliographical works, such as Ibn al-Nadim's Fihrist, and there is no 
evidence of the addition of further titles in any manuscript. 

Some editorial work by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah is also noticeable if we compare 
the musawwadah with copies containing Version 3. In some cases, it is possible 
to trace it back directly to the author, as the following marginal note in the 
Sehid Ali Paga Ms (f. 232a) shows: 


52 Specifically, these blanks occur in Chs. 10.2.3.2 (date); 10.45 (name); 10.50 (date); 10.63.3 
(date); 10.77.2 (date); 1.19.3 (date); 11.24 (place);13.40 (name); 13.61.3.2 (date); 13.62.3 (date); 
14.8 (name); 14.31.6 (date); 14.47.2 (date, filled in Ms H); 14.50 (date, filled in Version 1); 15.1.4 
(date); 15.9 (date); 15.n.2 (date); 1513 (date);15.18.1 (name, filled in Ms H and Berlin Ms); 
15.23.4.2 (date); 15.46.4 no. 3 (date). 

53 ` See London, British Library Add. 7340 (R in our edition, d in Müller's), f. 85a. 

54 See London, British Library Add. 7340 (R in our edition, d in Müller's), f. 86a. 
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واضرب e‏ وكأنه UL‏ فعل ذلك U‏ تقدم من كلامه مع الصاحب جمال الدين بن المطروح 
ولم يورد الأبيات ما في المبيضة قال في مسودته 


The copyist [of this note] says: I saw in the draft copy of the author some 
verses satirizing the aforementioned Ibn Jumay‘, which he had crossed 
out and abandoned; he did so after discussing this with al-Sahib Jamal al- 
Din ibn al-Matrüh and were not to be included in the fair copy. He said 
[that] in his draft copy. 


These expunged verses do not appear in any of the consulted copies, but three 
other poems from the musawwadah that had disappeared from Version 2 were 
copied in the margin of the manuscript.5> These poems do not appear in the 
copy of the waqf-manuscript or in other copy containing Version 3, but there 
is no doubt that they come from Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's pen since they are present 
in Version 1.56 

A second example of editorial work is the suppression of titles from the 
book-list of the biography of Ibn al-Quff (Ch. 15.60.2), the last biography of the 
work. In the copy of the musawwadah we find five additional titles, of which 
three seem to refer to lost works or works in progress of which the author was 
aware (no. 8 is 'not extant, no. 9 is a draft, and no. 10 was left unfinished). 
These titles are not present in any other copy of Versions 2 and 3 with the 
exception of the Cambridge Ms (Müller's n), which is a direct copy of the 
Sehid Ali Paga Ms, and the amalgamated version of the Berlin Ms (Müller's 
a).5” Since these titles are not in the copy of the manuscript endowed by 
the author to the magsürah of Ibn ‘Urwah (Müller's f, in our edition L), it 
is likely that they are the result of direct authorial intervention by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah, who would have supervised the production of the waqf-copy him- 
self. 

If we exclude the occasional posthumous interventions discussed above, 
among all the variants and additions present in the different versions of the 
manuscripts there is only one instance that raises doubts about Ibn Abi Usay- 
bi‘ah’s authorship. In the biography of Zayn al-Din al-Hafizi (Ch. 15.32) the text 


55 See Şehid Ali Pasa MS, f. 232a. 

56 These poems have been added to our edition. 

57 Following Müller and for the sake of completion, we decided to keep these titles as part 
of the main text of the work. 
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containing the report of the al-Malik al-Nasir's defeat at the hands of the sul- 
tan Aybak is clearly corrupt in the the Sehid Ali Paga Manuscript (Ms A in our 
edition) copied from the musawwadah, the copy of the waqf-manuscript, and 
other copies. All these manuscripts have lacunas in the report and wrongly 
identify the sultan Qutuz as the opponent of the Ayyubid prince 59 There 
are, however, two manuscripts with Version 3 that have a slightly more exten- 
ded and correct version of the story, naming Aybak instead of Qutuz: Ms 
Ahmed 111 2859/70 (our H), and British Library Add. 7340 (Müller's d, in our 
edition R).5? The fact that the copy of the waqf-manuscript has preserved the 
corrupt version suggests that the text in Mss H and R is the result of a later edit- 
orial intervention. However, a close examination of the fragment reveals scribal 
mistakes, such as homoioteleuton, which seems clear in the text omitted after 
ila, and the abrupt ending: 


Long version (Mss H and R), with variants and additions in bold letters: 


وهرب الملك الناصر يوسف من دمشق إلى جهة زيزاء وملك النواحي وما زال الحافظي به 
إلى أن سلمه إلى Ya‏ كو فبقي عنده إلى أن ai‏ على ما هو مشهور وكان الماك الناصر لما ورد 
دمشق ( سنة OU‏ وأربعين وسقائة إلى مصر وقصد أن يملكها نفرجت عسا $ مصر وملكها 
يومثذ الملك المعز المعروف بأيبك SEAN‏ فكسر الملك الناصر وتفرقت عساكره وزال ملكه 
عن مصر بعد أن ملكها وعاد إلى الشام وبقى حا ىا عليه إلى سنة un OLE‏ وسقائة فطرق 
ابلاد العدو على ما هو مشهور l‏ 


Short version (rest of Mss): 


وهرب الاك poll‏ ومست من gies‏ آل Sl ve fr Se Ob At par‏ عضر 
وملكها يومئذ المظفر سيف الدين قطز فكسر الملك sell‏ وتفرقت عسا e$‏ وزال ملكه 


In this case, it is likely that the version in H and R might be a posthumous cor- 
rection since in the Sehid Ali Paga Ms this passage is part of the main body text, 
i.e., the text common to Versions 2 and 3, and the copyist did not register any 
variant in the musawwadah. But in view of the obvious corruption of the pas- 
sage and the absence to references to any source as the origin of this informa- 


58 Al-Nasir Yusuf was defeated by Aybak's forces in the battle of al-Salihiyyah in 1250. 
59 Müller kept in his edition the corrupt version of the story, without referring to variants in 
the ‘Lesarten’. In our edition we have followed the text of Mss H and R. 
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tion, we should not exclude the possibility that it might have been corrected 


through the intervention of the author, or from the collation of his notes. 

The British Library Ms Add. 7340 has yet another addition at the end of the 
biography of Jamal al-Din ibn al-Rahbi (Ch. 15.38), with five verses that are not 
present in the rest of the manuscripts from any version and might be the result 


of a posthumous edition. Di 


Finally, it is worth noting that in at least two manuscripts the biography of 
Ibn al-Nafis was added at the end of the work.® Of course, this should not be 


ascribed to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Written Sources and the Art of Compilation in Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah’s Uyun al-anba@ ft tabaqat al-atibba’ 


Ignacio Sánchez 


Introduction 


The scholarly appreciation of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah is based, to a great extent, on 
the large number of sources used in the composition of the Uyun al-anb@ ft 
tabaqat al-atibba’. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah was certainly not the first author to com- 
pile a bio-bibliographical work of this kind. His debt with previous scholars 
such as Sa‘id al-Andalusi and Ibn Juljul is repeatedly and explicitly acknow- 
ledged, and also with his contemporary Ibn al-Qifti, who is quoted in later 
versions of the work. The amount of references and direct quotations found 
in the Uyun is, however, unmatched by any of these cognate works. Moreover, 
some of the quoted or paraphrased sources, especially those used in the first 
chapters, have not come down to us in any other form, either in their original 
language or in translation, making of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah the last witness of a fair 
number of lost works that offer a unique glimpse into the Greek and Islamic 
intellectual history. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah also parts ways from previous compilers when it comes 
to record the activities of physicians and men of science. He treats these indi- 
viduals as authors, paying attention not only to their scientific prowess, but 
also to their literary achievements, especially in the field of poetry. A prolific 
poet himself, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah seems to have envisaged an ideal image of the 
physician that combines the virtues of the adib with those of the philosopher- 
physician of the Galenic tradition.! The Uyūn is, in this regard, a literary history 
of medicine.” 


1 Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah was a prolific poetry writer according to Ibn Taghribirdi (al-Nujum al- 
Zahirah, vii:229); although no dīvān by him has come down to us, some of his poems are 
included in the Uyün. On poetry in the Uyün see van Gelder's essay below, pp. 123-141. 

2 Thebelletrist nature of this work has not received much appreciation in scholarship. Vernet, 
in his article of the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, acknowledged the value of 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s biographies despite ‘some long series of verses which have nothing to do 
with the main theme’; see Er? art. ‘Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’ (J. Vernet). 
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Encyclopaedic Works and Compilations 


For many scholars, the appearance of compilations based on a large number of 
sources like the Uyun and the loss of many of the works they quote are the two 
sides of a same coin. A rather widespread opinion, best represented by Ch. Pel- 
lat's article in the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, maintains that 
it was the anxiety prompted by the threat of foreign invasions that moved Arab 
authors to produce compilations of an ‘encyclopaedic nature’ from the 8th/13th 
century: 


All these works and many others besides, even if it is difficult to regard 
them as encyclopaedias since they only contain one specific section of 
information, were to become the instruments of a new form of encyclo- 
paedia born of the vicissitudes of history, particularly of the fear of seeing 
the disappearance of the vast mass of knowledge accumulated over the 
centuries and of the concern to salvage at least a part from the irreparable 
catastrophe represented by the Mongol invasions and the fall of Baghdad 
in 656/1258.3 


The river Tigris running black with ink after the Mongol invasion of Bagh- 
dad is not only a literary commonplace, but also a scholarly trope. For all 
the importance of factors such as invasions and wars, the reasons behind the 
loss of many of the books that were available to Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah are var- 
ied and uncertain. As Konrad Hirschler has argued, evidence for the destruc- 
tion of libraries is flimsy, and the fate of books and the libraries that hold 
them depended to a great extent on the preferences of readers and collect- 
ors.* 

On the other hand, both the notion of ‘encyclopaedic work’ and the social — 
and deterministic — explanation of the appearance of compilations has been 
challenged in recent years. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah reports on the destruction 
caused by the Mongol armies in several instances, but his words do not sug- 
gest any existential angst of the kind postulated by Pellat. The introduction to 


= Ca) 


3 EI? art. Mawsū'a' (Ch. Pellat); the works to which he refers are Yaqut's Mujam al-buldan and 
Mujjam al-udaba Ibn Khallikan's Wafayāt, and the works of Ibn al-Qifti. 

4 On the destruction of libraries see Hirschler, Written Word, 127-130. 

5 Ontherelationship between the Mongol invasions and the rise of encyclopedism, see Muhan- 
na, The World in a Book, 1-19. For an overview of the debates on encyclopedism, see Weaver, 
‘What wasn't an encyclopaedia?’ 
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the Uyun, for all its brevity, offers some clues for discerning the author's motiv- 
ations that are better understood if we consider that the first version of this 
work was written and distributed before the appearance of Ibn al-Qifti's Ta’rikh 
al-hukam@ or at least before Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah knew of it. There were certainly 
earlier works on medicine and physicians, but Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah claims to have 
written the first comprehensive history of medicine: 


To my knowledge, however, none of these masters of the art of medicine 
and no one with a thorough knowledge of that art has ever written a com- 
prehensive book dealing with physicians through the ages and recounting 
their history in a coherent fashion. 


Preface 


The personal ambition behind this enterprise becomes obvious when Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah indulges himself in describing the positive reception of his book and 
reproduces the encomiastic words of some of his contemporaries, including 
those of the dedicatee and patron of the first version of the work, Amin al- 
Dawlah.® 

But Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s aim was not only to satisfy his ego. The Uyun is also 
a sincere encomium of medicine and a defence of the role that the physician 
plays in society. This is perfectly illustrated by the way in which the author 
explains why his father and uncle learned the art of medicine: 


My grandfather had in mind to teach them both the art of medicine, 
because he was well aware of its noble rank and the people's great need 
for physicians, and held that one who was committed to its truths would 
be honoured and favoured in this world and be given the highest rank in 
the world to come. 

15.51.1 


The preface to the Uyun also introduces a clear theological stance that is fur- 
ther developed in the first chapter of the work: medicine is a gift that God 
bestowed on his subjects millennials ago and that has evolved in the course 
of time. Physicians are instruments of God's will and vindicating their role 
throughout history is a way of fulfilling God's purpose: 


I hope by this means to enable the reader to glean some understand- 
ing of the learning that Almighty God enabled these men to acquire and 


6 See below p. 112. 
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the copious natural talent and intelligence that He bestowed upon them. 
Many of them, though they lived long ago and their days are past, stand in 
much the same relation to us as a teacher does to his pupil, or a recipient 
of kindness to his benefactor, owing to the advantages that we derive from 
their written works and the benefits found in the material they gathered 
together in their books. 


Preface 


The plan of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s work, his selection of materials, his vindication 
of the figure of Galen as a paragon of wisdom, and his strategies of compilation 
are to a great extent governed by this idea which, in the 7th/13th century, was a 
rather contentious stance." 


Books and Libraries 


Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah was able to write such a comprehensive work because he 
had access to a wide range of sources. References to the origin of the books he 
used are, in general, scarce. But it is possible to find occasional glimpses into his 
quest for information when he consults autographs of fellow physicians? and 
also in the occasional references to libraries and reading practices that appear 
in some biographies. 

Damascus was a city renowned for the quantity and the quality of its waqf 
libraries.? We cannot know how many of them were frequented by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah, but in the Uyūn he provides some information about specific med- 


7 The revealed nature of sciences and the relationship between prophecy and medicine had 
been the subject on many debates since the 3rd/gth century, probably best represented by 
the polemic between Abū Hātim al-Razi and Abū Bakr al-Rāzī, on which see Abū Hatim al- 
Razi, Proofs of Prophecy. On this polemic see also Griffel & Hachmeier, ‘Prophets as Physicians 
of the Soul’. 

8 References to autographs appear in quotes introduced by formulas such as nagaltu or wajadtu 
bi-khattihi, concretely on paragraphs: 1.7; 5.1.14; 8.26.16; 8.29.5; 8.29.21; 8.30.5; 10.8.2; 10.13.2; 
10.13.4; 10.13.5; 10.23.2; 10.36; 10.37.5 NO. 40; 10.38.4; 10.38.6; 10.64.3; 10.66.4; 11.5.15; 11.5.21; 11.21; 
13.2.3, NO. 1; 14.5; 14.21; 14.22.3.2; 14.22.5.1; 14.25.33 14.25.7; 14.26.33 14.31.8; 14.32.45 15.1.1.2.; 15.5.18; 
15.8.4; 15.11.25 15.17; 15.23.41; 15.23.5 NOS. 1, 2; 15.40.1; 15.40.25 15.40.7; 15.40.8; 15.47.1: 

9 Still a century later, the Egyptian Ibn Nubatah (d. 768/1366) said in his introduction to his 
commentary to Ibn Zaydūn's Epistle: 1 knew of books in a number of the endowed libraries 
in Damascus that are helpful for the researcher anda useful aide-mémoire for the new genera- 
tions of intelligent men. (Sarh al-‘uyiin, 14). On the Damascene libraries, see the introduction 
to Hirschler, Medieval Damascus, 1-17. 
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ical collections, such as that of his teacher al-Dakhwar, who founded a medical 
madrasah. About al-Dakhwar’s books and lessons Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah says: 


He never taught anyone unless there was a copy of that book at his dis- 
posal for the student to read. He examined and collated it, and if there was 
an error in the copy that the pupil was reading, he would have it correc- 
ted. The copies that the shaykh Muhadhdhab al-Din's pupils perused were 
known for their faultlessness, and most of them were in his own hand- 
writing. His medical and philological books, such as the K. al-Sihah by 
al-Jawharī, the Mujmal by Ibn Faris, and the K. al-Nabat by Abū Hanifah 
al-Dinawari, were constantly within reach. 


15.50.5 


A second large collection of books accessible for students of medicine in 
Damascus and mentioned in the Uyūn was the library of Ibn al-Muträn, pur- 
chased after his death by ‘Imran al-Isra’ili, one of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's teachers 
(15.23.4.1). 

In addition to these libraries, Damascene bookshops may have held very 
old materials, if we believe the author's claim about Hunayn ibn Ishaq’s auto- 


graphs: 


I have found large numbers of these works [i.e. Hunayn's books], and 
have purchased a good many of them. They are written in muwallad Küfic 
script in the handwriting of al-Azraq, Hunayn's secretary. The letters are 
written very large, with broad strokes, and the lines are widely spaced. The 
paper is very heavy, being three or four times as thick as the paper man- 
ufactured nowadays, while the sheets are trimmed to about one third the 
size of a sheet of Baghdadi paper. Hunayn had his works published in that 
fashion to make them bulkier and increase their weight, inasmuch as he 
was paid weight for weight in silver dirhams. It is thus clear that he used 
that particular type of paper deliberately. Small wonder, then, that the 
manuscripts have lasted so well for so long. 
8.29.21 


During his stay in Egypt, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah was also able to use what was left of 
the library of al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik, as stated in the biography of this author, 
where he claims to have consulted many books 'in his handwriting concerned 
with the writings of the Ancients' (14.23.1). Also from Egypt came the books 
that Sa'id ibn Hisham al-Hajari Ibn Mulsaqah copied from the personal library 


of the bibliophile Ifra'im ibn al-Zaffan, which was acquired by the Ayyubid al- 
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Afdal so that these books would not abandon Egypt: ‘This is why I have come 
across a great number of medical books — says Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah -, as well as 
volumes on other topics, bearing the name of Ifrā'īm as well as the honorific 
titles of al-Afdal’ (14.26.2)!° 

Another library associated with Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah is that of the Maqsurah 
of Ibn ‘Urwah, a Dar al-hadith to which he bequeathed a copy of the Uyun.!! 
Abū l-Fadl ibn ‘Abd al-Karim al-Muhandis, a physician included by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah in this work (15.33), also donated his books to this institution. We 
do not know, however, whether it might have held a collection of medical 
works. 

Apart from these brief remarks, nothing is known about other libraries 
that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah may have used in his stays in Damascus, Aleppo and 
Cairo. 


Sources Employed in the Uyun 


The sources used by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah cover a wide variety of disciplines and 
genres, which range from historical chronicles to medical and philosophical 
treatises, adab compilations, and poetic dīwāns. Many of them, as happens 
with the Uyun itself, are of an eclectic nature and defy a clear classification, 
but they may be broadly subsumed under the following rubrics. 


I Universal and Local Histories, Chronographies, and Geographical 
Works 


Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s use of universal histories and chronicles is almost exclus- 
ively restricted to the chapters on the pre-Islamic period, where they are em- 
ployed to discuss chronologies concerning the lifetime of the legendary invent- 
ors of medicine and the first physicians. Most of these sources are of Christian 
origin, such as Orosius, Historia adversus paganos (2.1.2), which was not consul- 
ted directly, but rather quoted from Ibn Juljul's Tabagat al-atibba’; an unidenti- 


10 On the Fatimid and Ayyubid libraries, see Behrens-Abouseif, The Book in Mamluk Egypt 
and Syria, 7-15. 

11 This is indicated in the colophon of Ms L, which is a direct copy of this exemplar; see 
Fig. 4.7 on p. 53. On the Maqsürah of Ibn Urwah (Dar al-hadith al-‘urwiyyah), see al- 
Nu'aymi, al-Daris, i:61-67. 
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fied Akhbar al-jababirah (History of the Tyrants) (2.1.1), or the chronicle of Euse- 
bius of Caesarea cited as part of the discussion of the dates of Galen's lifetime 
(5.1.8.1).12 

Chronologies, annals and dynastic histories by classical Islamic historians 
are also rare, and they are usually employed as a source of anecdotes. In Ch. 7, 
focused on the origins of Islam, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah quotes from al-Waqidi (7.5.6), 
al-Tabarī (7.5.6), and from the K. Akhbar al-Hajjaj attributed to certain Ibrahim 
ibn al-Qasim (7.9.1-7.9.4);! an anecdote from al-Tabarīs Ta’rikh al-rusul wa-l- 
muluk is also quoted in 10.12.2. 

Similarly, only a few identifiable works of local history are quoted in the 
"Uyūn al-anba’: Ibn al-Yasa?s al-Mu rib an mahasin ahl al-Maghrib is used in the 
chapter on North Africa and al-Andalus (13.52, 13.61.2.2); Ibn al-Dayah’s Strat 
Ahmad ibn Tülün is used in the first biographies of Ch. 14, dealing with the 
Tūlūnid period (14.3, 14.4.1-14.4.4); and Yahya ibn Saīd ibn Yahya, K. Ta'rikh al- 
Dhayl, whichis essentially a history of Egypt, is also used to retrieve information 
about two Christian physicians (14.10-14.11). 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah only refers to geographical works on three occasions; sur- 
prisingly, two of these quotes seem to be misattributions. The famous report 
of Aristotle's tomb in Sicily by Ibn Hawgal, who visited the island and speaks 
in first person in his K. Surat al-ard, is ascribed to al-Mas'udi's al-Masalik wa-l- 
mamālik (4.6.3.3). This al-Masalik wa-I-mamalik attributed to al-Mas‘tdi is also 
quoted when discussing the location of the tomb of Galen (5.1.211), but the 
report comes from al-Istakhri's al-Masalik wa-l-mamalik. Al-Mas'ūdīs al-Tanbth 
wa-l-ishraf is also briefly paraphrased in the biography of Aristotle to provide 
information that his father, Nicomachus, was a Pythagorean (4.6.1). 


II Histories of Science, Medicine and Philosophy 


a General Biographical Works 
General histories of medicine, science and philosophy are not only the most 
often guoted works, but also the genre that informs the structure of the Uyūn 
and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s narrative. 

Despite the title, the biographical entries are not organised in formal taba- 
gāt, i.e., generations of scholars; rather, they combine geographical and chro- 
nographic criteria. In this regard, the Uyūn clearly follows the model laid by 


12 The quotation is apparently embedded in ‘Ubayd Allāh ibn Jibril's enquiry into the matter. 
13 Both quotations have not been found in the extant works of these authors and seem to be 
secondary quotes taken from a Shi‘ite source. 
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Ibn Juljul in his Tabaqat al-atibb@, which stands out as the most influential of 
all the works consulted by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah and the most extensively quoted 
and paraphrased source. Overall, there are more than fifty passages with para- 
phrases and quotations from this work D Special mention should be made of 
Ch. 13, devoted to the physicians of North Africa and al-Andalus, since it is to a 
great extent a reproduction of Ibn Juljul’s model, and the text of the biographies 
of the Tabaqat al-atibb@ is quoted or paraphrased and sometimes complemen- 
ted with later sources, especially Sa'id al-Andalusi's Tabaqat al-umam. This lat- 
ter work, though used especially for its information about Andalusi scholars, is 
also employed to write the history of pre-Galenic physicians and philosophers 
(4.1.11.4, 4.2, 4.3.1, 4.4.1, 4.6.4.1), and to describe the works of al-Kindī (10.1.1- 
10.1.3, 10.1.8). 

The third great biographical work used in the Uyun, together with Ibn Juljul 
and Sa'id al-Andalusi, is Ibn al-Qifti’s Ta’rikh al-hukamā”, but Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's 
relationship with Ibn al-Qifti requires detailed explanation. It is important to 
emphasise that, even though Ibn al-Qifti and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah share a large 
number of sources, the Ta’rikh al-hukam@ is only quoted nine times, espe- 
cially in Ch. 14 and 15, and only in later versions of the work. The first version 
of the Uyun was written and distributed no later than 641/1244; we do not 
know whether Ibn al-Qifti's work had been disseminated by then, but Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah seems not to have been aware of it. 

As Müller already noted, there are no references to the Ta’rikh al-hukam@ in 
the first version of the Uyūn, but they appear in later versions. Direct quotes 
from Ibn al-Qifti’s work can be found in five biographies (10.77.3, 11.3, 11.21, 
14.14.3, 14.22.3.1-14.22.3.2). Additionally, there are three references to Ibn al-Qifti 
that are not present in the extant version of the Ta’rikh al-hukam@ (13.3.4 no. 5, 
15.23.2—15.23.2.1, 15.36.1.1). 

The text that has come down to us is not the original work by Ibn al-Qifti, but 
an epitome written by al-Zawzani in 647/1249, one year after the death of the 
author.!6 Some scholars have argued that the quotations of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah 
that are not present in al-Zawzanīs recension may have been part of the lost, 
original version of the Tabaqat al-hukama'. For instance, in Version 3 of the 
‘Uyun Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah added the following gloss to the list of the works of 
Ibn al-Jazzar: 


14 For the quotations and paraphrases see the Appendix to this chapter. 
15 See the discussion in the essay on the manuscript tradition pp. 31-75. 
16 Seez? art. ‘Ibn al-Ķiftī (A. Dietrich). 
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Jamal al-Din al-Qifti reports (wa-haka) that he saw in Qift a large book 
written by him [i.e. Ibn al-Jazzar] on medicine entitled Nourishment for 
the Sedentary (Qut al-mugim), which comprised twenty volumes. 

13.3.4 n0. 5 


This statement is not in the extant text of the Ta’rikh al-hukam@’. In the intro- 
duction to his edition of al-Zawzani's recension, Lippert claimed to be abso- 
lutely confident that this fragment stemmed from Ibn al-Qifti's original version, 
because there were not many sources available for Ibn al-Jazzär.! Lippert also 
believed that the original version of the Ta’rikh al-hukam@ was the source of 
another short quotation that Ibn Abi Usaybiah attributes to Ibn al-Qifti in the 
biography of al-Rahbi and which is missing in al-Zawzānīs recension: 'Al-Sahib 
Jamal al-Din Abūl-Hasan Alī ibn Yusuf ibn Ibrahim al-Qifti has told me that the 
physician al-Rahbi closely followed the basic principles that are necessary for 
the preservation of health. (15.36.1.1).1 

Lippert may be right when he attributes these discrepancies to the edit- 
orial work of al-Zawzani, but we should not exclude two other possibilities: 
the quotes may either be secondary quotations that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah took 
from an unidentified source in which Ibn al-Qifti is used, or they may be per- 
sonal communications. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah and Ibn al-Qifti were contemporar- 
ies and at the very least they shared a common acquaintance, since al-Rahbi 
was one of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's teachers. It is not unlikely that they could have 
met in Cairo or Aleppo. Likewise, the gloss to Ibn al-Jazzar's title is a personal 
report (ra'aytu), and another unidentified quotation in the biography of Ibn 
al-Mutran, also ascribed to Ibn al-Qifti, ends with a personal report in first per- 
son in which Ibn al-Qifti states that he saw (wa-ra‘aytu) Ibn al-Mutran's wife in 
Aleppo after the year 600/1203 (15.23.2.1). 


b Chronicles and Histories of Physicians 

For the biographies of Greek scholars, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah primarily draws on 
the work of Yahya al-Nahwi, an obscure figure often — wrongly — identified by 
Arab historians with John Philoponos of Alexandria (ca. 490—575), the famous 
Monophysite scholar and commentator of Aristotle.!? Yahya al-Nahwi has his 
own and rather mythical biography in the Uyun, taken from ‘Ubayd Allah ibn 


17  Ibnal-Qifti, Ta’rikh al-hukamā”, 12 (Einleitung). 

18 ` [bn al-Qifti, Ta’rikh al-hukam@’, 12 (Einleitung). This statement, in almost the exact word- 
ing and without any reference to Ibn al-Qifti, occurs also in Barhebraeus, Mukhtasar, 217. 

19 This identification was already dismissed by Meyerhof, who suggested that this Yahya al- 
Nahwi was an Alexandrian physician who lived between the 5th or 6th centuries, either 
Palladios, Gessios or Sergios; see Meyerhof, Joannes Grammatikos (Philiponos). 
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Jibril’s Manaqib al-atibba’ (6.1.3). This portrayal of Yahya al-Nahwi appears to 
represent three individuals: the aforementioned John Philoponos, an otherwise 
unknown Alexandrian medical author who wrote Galenic commentaries and 
summaries and, according to this report, established the canon of the sixteen 
Galenic books,”° and a very shadowy figure who was the author of a chronology. 
Nothing is known about this chronology of physicians, which Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
makes good use of apparently through Ishaq ibn Hunayn’s History of Physi- 
cians.” The extant fragments are quoted in Ch. 2, dealing with Asclepius, the 
mythical origins of medicine and the role of Hippocrates as saviour of the art in 
the island of Kos (2.1.5), and especially Ch. 3 on the successors of Hippocrates. 
Ch. 3 is almost entirely based on Yahya al-Nahwr' history and consists of a list 
of names and dates in what appears to be a combination of real scholars and 
fictional figures. It is not unlikely that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah might have also con- 
sulted the Ta’rikh al-atibba’ of Ishaq ibn Hunayn to write these sections instead 
of the chronology of Yahya al-Nahwi, which is not listed among his books.?? 
Ishaq ibn Hunayn's work is also largely based on Yahya al-Nahwi and seems to 
be the source of some passages on the life of Dioscorides quoted by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah (4.1.1.1). 

Yahya al-Nahwi's Ta’rikh is one of the most important classical sources in 
terms of biographical and chronographic information. Additionally, Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah quotes from other Greek works of different genres which also con- 
tain historical and biographical data, such as Ps.-Plato's K. al-Nawamis (2.1.2) 
and Plato's Republic (2.1.4) used in the biography of Asclepius. 

Two other classical works dealing with the history of philosophy are quoted 
at length in the first chapters of the Uyūn. The first one is Porphyry's his- 
tory of philosophers, entitled in Arabic K. Akhbar al-falasifah wa-qisasihim 
wa-ārā'ihim; this is the most important source for the extended biography of 
Pythagoras (4.3.3, 4.3.4.1-4.3.4.4). The second work is an epistle on the life of 
Aristotle addressed to certain Gallus (K. Ila Ghalus ft strat Aristūtālis) and writ- 
ten by a biographer known in Arabic as Ptolemy al-Gharib (fl. ca.300), i.e. 
‘Ptolemy the Stranger’ as opposed to the familiar Claudius Ptolemy. This is in 


20 On these commentaries see Ullmann, Medizin, 89-90. A further mystification found in 
other sources seems to stem from Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist, in which Yahya al-Nahwi is said 
to have lived until the conquest of Egypt and met ‘Amr ibn al-‘As; this might bea confusion 
with the Chalcedonian patriarch of Egypt Cyrus, who negotiated with the Arab conquer- 
ors. See Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist (Sayyid), 2/1:178—179. 

21 Quotations from Yahya al-Nahwi can be found in early histories of medicine and science 
such as Ibn Juljul’s Tabagāt al-atibba’, or al-Sijistani’s Şiwan al-hikmah. 

22 ` OnYahyaal-NahwiandIbn Abi Usaybi'ah's use of his chronology, see Swain’s essay pp. 150— 
154. 
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fact a brief biography accompanied by a detailed and long list with Aristotle's 
books that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah quotes in its entirety (biography: 4.6.2.1-4.6.2.3, 
4.6.6.1; book-list in 4.6.13.1). A further work that relies on classical texts with bio- 
graphical information about the proponents of the three medical schools and 
is used by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah is Ibn Ridwan's Tafsir K. al-Firaq li-Jalinus (Com- 
mentary on Galen's On Sects) (1.7). 

Among the authors who lived in the Islamic period, the most relevant work 
for the chapters on Greek medicine and philosophy is al-Mubashshir ibn Fātik's 
Mukhtar al-hikam wa-mahasin al-kalim (The Choicest Maxims and Best Say- 
ings). The only surviving work of this author, the Mukhtar al-hikam contains 
a series of biographies of Greek sages which combines historical information 
and gnomic literature.?? Al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik is used to provide histor- 
ical information — sometimes of legendary nature — about Asclepius (2.1.3), 
Hippocrates (4.1.7), Pythagoras (4.3.2, 4.3.4.1-4.3.4.4), Socrates (4.4.2.1-4.4.2.5), 
Plato (4.5.2), Aristotle (4.6.3.1-4.6.3.2, 4.6.3.4), and Galen (5.1.21.1, 5.1.23, 5.1.25— 
5.1.26, 5.1.31). The longest extracts from this work, however, are the sections 
of aphorisms and witty sayings included in the biographies of these eminent 
Greek philosophers and physicians (4.1.8.4, 4.3.5, 4.4.4, 4.5.3, 4.6.11, 5.1.35), usu- 
ally complemented with maxims taken from the Ādāb or Nawadir al-faläsifah 
attributed to Hunayn ibn Ishaq (4.1.7, 4.1.8.2, 4.4.3, 4.6.3.5, 4.6.7.1-4.6.9, 5.1.3.4).24 

In the chapters on the Greek tradition several miscellaneous sources written 
by Arab authors stand out. Abu Ma'shar's K. al-Ulüf, now lost, is quoted several 
times as part of the discussion on the origins of medicine (2.1.1, 2.1.3, 2.1.4), and 
also once in the biography of the Indian physician Kankah al-Hindi (12.1). Ibn 
al-Mutran's Garden of physicians (Bustan al-atibba’), quoted on several occa- 
sions (1.2, 1.3.1), is one of the most relevant sources in the polemic on the origins 
of medicine in Ch. 1, where Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah resorts to it in order to confirm 
the statements made in the Ps.-Galenic Commentary on the Hippocratic Oath. 

Special attention is due to the quotations of a work attributed to Abt Sulay- 
man al-Sijistani and referred to as Ta‘aliq (Annotations). Al-Sijistani is the 
alleged author of an important work on the Greek philosophical and scientific 
tradition, the Siwan al-hikmah, which has only survived in an abridged version 


23 See EI? art. 'al-Mubashshir b. Fatik’ (F. Rosenthal). Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, who had access to 
what was left of al-Mubashshir ibn Fatiq's personal library, also quotes him from another 
unidentified source in 10.22.3. 

24 In many ways, the works of al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik and Hunayn ibn Ishàq can be con- 
sidered works of adab. The discussion of this concept and the role of adab in Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah’s narrative discussed below should also be taken into consideration for these 
works. 
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that, as Dimitri Gutas has suggested,”> might stem from an intermediary.?6 The 
ascription of this work to al-Sijistani has been discussed in scholarship, since 
all the documentary basis for this attribution is a single remark by Zahir al-Din 
al-Bayhaqi. Gimaret and Wadad al-Qadi cast doubt on al-Sijistani's authorship, 
and the latter suggested that the author of the Şiwan al-hikmah was Abt l- 
Qasim, a disciple of the philosopher Abū l-Hasan al-‘Amiri.2” Kraemer, in turn, 
claims that the Siwan al-hikmah was a compendium compiled by al-Sijistani's 
students.?8 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah is relevant to this discussion. He quotes four times from a 
work by al-Sijistani, which he refers to as Ta'ālīg (Annotations) (2.1.1, 4.6.3.5, 
6.1.2, 15.1.3.1). A further reference to al-Sijistani occurs when describing the 
famous dream in which Aristotle appeared to al-Ma'mūn. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
states that he quotes from an autograph of certain Hasan ibn al-‘Abbas al- 
Sanadiqi, and that al-Sijistani was, in fact, transmitting the report of Yahya ibn 
‘Adi (8.29.5);29 information on Yahya ibn ‘Adi is also taken from al-Sijistānī's 
Ta 2/10 in Ch. 15 (15.1.3.1), and it is not implausible that the story of al-Ma’mün’s 
dream may have been also part of this work. As Dunlop noted, none of the quo- 
tations of the Uyūn can be found in the text of the Siwan al-hikmah preserved 
in the abridged version that has come down to us 20 and it seems that these 
quotations are the only extant evidence of al-Sijistanrs lost Ta'ālīg fī -hikmah. 

Histories of medicine and physicians are the most important source for the 
chapters focused on the Islamic period. The entries on the Syriac Christian 
physicians from the school of Gundeshapur are largely based on a history writ- 
ten by a Nestorian scholar and translation named Pethion. Parts of this work 
have survived in the chronicles by Elias of Nisibis and Barhebraeus, with pas- 
sages close to those quoted by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah concerning Jurjis ibn Bukht- 
īshū' for events which occurred in the years AD 765 and 768.3! Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
refers to Pethion as 'the translator' and has a brief entry on him on Ch. 9. His 
work, never referred to by title,?? is quoted at length in Ch. 8, especially with 


25 See Gutas, ‘Şiwan al-Hikmah’, 646. 

26 See Dunlop, Siwan al-hikmah. 

27 Gimaret, ‘Sur un passage’, 154—155; al-Qadi, ‘Kitab Şiwan al-Hikmah'. 

28 See the detailed discussion in Kraemer, Philosophy in the Renaissance of Islam, 119-135. 

29 A report on Yahya ibn ‘Adi is also quoted from al-Sijistani’s Ta'aliq in 15.1.3.1. 

30 See Dunlop, Siwan al-hikmah, xiv. 

31 Elias of Nisibis, Opus Chronologicum, i:178—180; Barhebraus, Chronicum Syriacum, 125—126. 
For further bibliographical references see: http://www.late-antique-historiography.ugent 
.be/database/works/97 [consulted: 25/02/2019]. 

32 "Ubayd Allah ibn Bukhtīshū' refers to this work as akhbaruhu, i.e. Pethion’s news or notices, 
see ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Bukhtishü‘, On Apparent Death, 152 (881). 
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regard to the Bukhtishü‘ family (8.1.1-8.1.2, 8.2, 8.3.2-8.3.5, 8.3.20-8.3.21, 8.4.2, 
8.4.8, 8.25.1). 

The most important source for the chapter on Syriac physicians is Ibn al- 
Dayah's Akhbar al-atibba’. This work has not come down to us and all we know 
from it are the quotations in the Uyun and Ibn al-Oiftī's Ta’rikh 73 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah never mentions the title of the work and introduces these 
quotations with the formula gāla Yusuf ibn Ibrahim. A secretary to Ibrahim 
ibn al-Mahdi, the musician and half-brother of the caliphs al-Hadi and Härün 
al-Rashid, Ibn al-Dayah was a privileged witness to the history of the ‘Abbasid 
courts of Baghdad and Samarra in the 3rd/oth century, in which a large number 
of Syriac physicians worked. He is quoted at length in Ch. 8, where his work is 
used as one of the main sources for fourteen biographies.?^ Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
also reproduces a long anecdote from Ibn al-Dayah's Akhbar al-atibba’ in the 
biography of Galen, narrating an expedition of Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi to visit 
the house of the physician at Smyrna (5.1.16.1). 

Two other major works written by physicians largely focused on medical 
stories and anecdotes stand out as the most important sources for Chs 8 and 10. 
The most extensively used is Ubayd Allah ibn Jibril ibn Ubayd Allah ibn Bukht- 
ishu?s Manāgib al-atibba’ (The Merits of Physicians). As a member of a famous 
family of physicians, Ubayd Allah ibn Jibril could benefit from the recollections 
and reports of his relatives and their personal archives. This work, written in 
423/1032, has not come down to us, but the excerpts quoted in the Uyün suggest 
that Ubayd Allah had a good knowledge of classical sources and was a com- 
petent historian. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah shows admiration for his scholarship and 
largely relies on him to shed light onto the contradictory reports about Galen's 
lifetime (5.1.7, 5.1.8.1-5.1.8.2, 5.1.11-5.1.13);*% ‘Ubayd Allah is also the main source 
for the life of Yahya al-Nahwi (6.1.3). Most of the quotations from the Manaqib 
al-atibb@, however, occur on chapters 8, 10, and also 11.36 The anecdotes quoted 
from this work describe the lavish life of the famous physicians of the 'Abbasid 
court are similar to those found in adab works. 

A second source largely used in chapters 8 and 10 is Thabit ibn Sinan ibn 
Thabit ibn Qurrah's Ta’rikh, which according to the description that Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah provides in the biography of this physician is a 'chronicle he wrote 
in which he mentions the occurrences and events which took place during the 


33 See g7 art. ‘Ibn al-Daya' (F. Rosenthal). 

34 See Appendix for exact references. 

35 Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah seems to have expanded his quotes from ‘Ubayd Allah with other 
sources; see the footnotes to these sections. 

36 See the Appendix for exact references. 
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time of al-Muqtadir bi-Allah until the time of al-Ta’i‘ li-Allah'?? (10.5.1). There 
are large quotations from this chronicle in the biographies of the members 
of the Bang Qurrah family, including autobiographical reports in the entry of 
Thabit Ibn Sinan (10.3, 10.4, 10.5, 10.6). Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah also employs inform- 
ation from this work in three other biographies of this chapter (10.16, 10.26, 
10.28). 

There is a third medical work that, despite its title, seems to have been con- 
ceived of as a collection of anecdotes and is quoted by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah in four 
biographies of Ch. 10, sometimes with long extracts: Ibn Butlan's M. Ft 'illatnagl 
al-atibb@ al-maharah tadbir akthar al-amrad allatī kanat tu'ālaj qadiman bi-L- 
adwiyah al-harrah ila al-tadbir al-mubarrad (An essay on the reason the master 
physicians changed the regimen for most of the diseases which were, of old, treated 
with hot medicines to a cold regime). This work is also lost. 


c Particular Histories and Autobiographies 

Together with these comprehensive historical and biographical works, Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah occasionally used other texts focused on particular topics or indi- 
viduals in order to provide additional information or to discuss specific matters. 

Ch. 9 seems to be entirely based on an unacknowledged history of translat- 
ors, most likely of Syrian origin, if we judge by the rendition of foreign names. 
The parallels between the Uyun and the K. al-Fihrist, which also fails to provide 
references to any source, suggest that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah and Ibn al-Nadim 
relied on the same work. 

Other works that can be listed under this rubric are Abū Sa‘id Zahid al- 
*Ulama's K. ft (-Bīmāristānāt, a lost history of hospitals from which Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah quotes on one occasion (1.5.2); or the book on medical errors from 
which he quotes in Ch. 10: Abu Sa'īd al-Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn Ais K. Wartat 
al-ajillā min hafwat al-atibba@ (The Perils of Patricians due to the Errors of Phys- 
icians) (10.13.5). 

It is also worth noting that several biographies rely on autobiographical 
reports. The most relevant example is the entry on Ibn Sina, which is largely 
based on the author's autobiography and the continuation by his pupil Abū 
‘Ubayd al-Jūzjānī (11.13.2.1-11.13.3.19). Autobiographical works are also quoted 
in the biographies of Hunayn ibn Ishaq (8.29.14-18.29.21),?® Ibn al-Haytham 
(14.22.4.1—14.22.4.4), Ibn Ridwan (14.25.1-14.25.2), and ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi 
(15.40.2-15.40.4). 

37  Al-Muqtadir ruled in 295-320/908-932, and al-Ta'i' li-Allah — or al-Ta’i‘ li-Amr Allah - in 
363-381/974-91. Thabit ibn Sinan died in 363/973-974. 

38 This work, in all certainty apocryphal, bears the title R. (Gg asabahü min al-mihan wa-l- 
shadā'id (On his trials and tribulations). 
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One of the most important traits of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's scholarship is his dili- 
gent search for titles. The Uyūn is not only a precious source of biographical 
information but probably the richest bibliographical source for the history of 
medicine. Unlike the quotations used to provide biographical information, the 
origin of the book-lists is rarely acknowledged and, with a few exceptions, it is 
impossible to ascertain their origin. 

The most important bibliographical source is Ibn al-Nadim's K. al-Fihrist, 
which is used to provide historical information in at least twenty occa- 
sions?? and is likely one of the unacknowledged sources behind many book- 
lists. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah also had access to an important number of catalogues. The 
"Uyūn not only bears witness to the preservation of book-lists of Greek origin, 
but also to the continuation of this practice among physicians and philosoph- 
ers in the Islamic period. Among the classical bibliographies we can mention 
the long list of works of Pythagoras, taken from Porphyry's History, which repro- 
duces the list compiled by the philosopher Archytas (4.3.6.1) and the philo- 
sopher Plutarch (4.3.6.2). The list of Aristotle's books is copied from the epistle 
of Ptolemy al-Gharib (4.6.13.1), and in the biography of Galen Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah 
quotes from two books of Galen, namely On My Own Books (5.1.9—5.1.10.2, 5.1.28) 
and Maratib girāat kutubihi (The Order for Reading his Books) (5.1.3); and also 
from two books of Hunayn ibn Ishaq: the Risalah (5.1.37) and the M. Ft dhikr 
al-kutub allati lam yadhkurha Jālīnūs fi fihrist kutubihi (On the Books not listed 
by Galen in the Catalogue of his Works) (5.1.38).*° The list of books in the bio- 
graphy of Hippocrates seems to come also from classical sources, since it was 
most likely taken from the book-list that Ibn al-Ridwan had translated from 
Greek by Yahya ibn Saīd and included in his K. al-Tatarrug ilā al-sa'adah bi-L- 
tibb” (4.1.9.2). 

The book-lists of authors who lived in Islamic times are sometimes taken 
from autobiographical works. Such seems to be the case of Ibn Sina's book-list 
included by al-Jüzjäni in the biography of his teacher (1113.3.2), later comple- 
mented by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah himself (1113.8). The autobiography of Ibn al- 
Haytham also includes a long list of books (14.22.5.1). 


39  Seethe Appendix for exact references. 

40 The latter is not acknowledged by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah; on this work by Hunayn ibn Ishaq 
see the footnote to Ch. 5.1.38. 

41 See Ibn Ridwan, Weg zur Glückseligkeit, 15-16. 
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In some cases, it is possible to point to lists collected by other scholars as the 
likely source of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah. Thus, he may have relied on Ibn al-Imam, 
the editor of the works of Ibn Bajjah, for the long list of books in the biography 
of the philosopher (13.59.4), and also used an extant book-list in his biography 
of Ibn Rushd, similar to the one to be found in the Escorial Library (13.66.6).*? 
In some cases, the existence of a previous catalogue can be ascertained when 
we collate the text of the Uyun with cognate sources. For instance, the similar- 
ities and slight differences of the extended lists of al-Kindi's books in Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah, Ibn al-Nadim, and Ibn al-Qifti suggests that they used a common, 
unacknowledged source. 


a Adab and Poetry 

The Galenic contention that the good physician should be an expert in both 
medicine and philosophy is implicit throughout Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's narrat- 
ive. He not only includes biographies of philosophers in his work, but also 
quotes long excerpts from philosophical works, and lists books of philosophy 
next to those of other sciences. To this Greek ideal, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah adds a 
third notion: adab. In Islamic times this concept encompassed both the idea 
of good behaviour and manners, and the possession of a vast general and lit- 
erary culture.*3 Adab can also be broadly — and vaguely — understood as a 
literary genre of miscellaneous works that provide both instruction and enter- 
tainment. This definition is, of course, arbitrary and some of the works listed 
under the rubric ‘histories’, such as Ubayd Allāh ibn Jibril’s Manaqib al-atibba’, 
the Nawadir al-falasifah (or Adab al-falasifah) attributed to Hunayn ibn Ishaq, 
and al-Mubashshir ibn al-Fatik's Mukhtar al-hikam would fit in this category 
well. The works discussed below as adab are only those that do not deal exclus- 
ively with medical or scientific topics, but the following considerations may 
also be applied to works of a similar nature listed under other rubrics. 

In terms of his use of literary motifs and anecdotes Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah is more 
indebted to ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jibril's Manāgib al-atibb@ than to the compila- 
tions of Sa'id al-Andalusi and Ibn Juljul. The accomplished physician portrayed 
in the Uyun is also an adib. This image is conveyed by means of two nar- 
rative strategies: on the one hand, physicians are presented as paradigmatic 
courtiers, taking part in the social activities of the court and enjoying the favour 
of the caliphs, especially in the golden age of the ‘Abbasid period that Ibn Abi 


42 ElEscorial Ms Árabe 884 ff. 82b-83a, discussed in Cruz Hernández, Abū -Walid Muham- 
mad Ibn Rusd, 359-369. 
43 Foran overview see EI Three art. ‘Adab’ (J. Hämeen-Anttila et al.). 
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Usaybi'ah seems to regard with nostalgia; on the other hand, physicians appear 
as actors of the cultural community: they are poets, fluent in the art of epistle- 
writing (insha’), and are able to reply with witticisms and provide advice in the 
form of sapiential maxims. 

Adab literature and poetry is used as a source of factual information and 
anecdotes, but is also instrumental in conveying the ideal of what a physician 
should be. A good example to illustrate this point is the biography of Jibril ibn 
Bukhtishü‘ which ends with two poems of praise composed in his honour: the 
first by Abū Nuwās probably taken from Ibn al-Butlan’s Dawat al-atibba’, the 
second by the caliph al-Ma’mün, quoted from al-Isfahani's K. al-Aghant (8.3.23). 
Thus Ibn Bukhtīshū' appears not only as a man of science, but as a central mem- 
ber of the caliphal court celebrated by rulers and poets. 

Rich literary works such al-Isfahani’s K. al-Aghani are used for different pur- 
poses, not only to quote poetry as in the aforementioned example and, possibly, 
as an unacknowledged source of many other poems throughout the book. Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah employs the K. al-Aghani also as a source of historical inform- 
ation and anecdotes in the chapter on the beginning of Islam and the first 
Muslim physicians (7.2.3, 7.2.4, 7.5.1—7.5.5). It is also likely that another major 
adab compilation, Ibn Abd Rabbih’s al- Tgd al-Farid, may have been used in this 
chapter without acknowledgment. 

Most of the quotations from adab works appear in the biographies of the 
famous physicians who work at the ‘Abbasid courts of Baghdad and Samarra. 
For instance, in the biography of Yuhanna ibn Masawayh, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
quotes from al-Khālidī's K. al-Tuhaf wa-l-hadaya (Book of Gifts and Precious 
Things) (8.26.15), from a work by Jirab al-Dawlah - likely the lost Tarwih al- 
arwah wa-miftah al-surür wa-l-afrah — (8.26.16), and from al-Suli’s K. al-Awraq 
(8.26.17). The biography of Hunayn ibn Ishaq contains quotations from al- 
Sarakhsi's K. al-Lahw wa-I-malaht (8.29.11), and Ibn al-Dayah’s R. ft -mukafa'ah 
(8.29.13). In Ch. 10 Ibn Abi Usayb‘ah also quotes from Ibn al-Dayah's K. Husn al- 
'uqbà (10.1.7), Ibn Qutaybah's K. Farid al-durr (10.110), al-Tanükhi's K. al-Faraj 
bad al-shiddah, quoted in one biography (10.62.3) and later in Ch. 11 (11.5.1- 
11.5.12), and al-"Antarī's al-Nawr al-mujtana (10.69.3.1). 

It is important to note that many of the anecdotes quoted from ‘Ubayd Allah 
ibn Jibril’s Manaqib al-atibbā” are of the same tenor as those found in these 
works. More importantly, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah often adopts this tone of narrat- 
ive to write the biographies of his contemporaries, which are based on his 
own experiences and do not rely on written sources. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous example is the recreation of the 'skill-test motif' whereby a physician 
advances in his career after being put to the test by his employer, usually a 
ruler. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah incorporates this motif in several instances, especially 
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for teachers and members of his family, as in the biography of al-Dakhwar 
(15.50.1), or the stories about his father included in the biography of his uncle 
(15.51.3). 

Another defining trait of the Uyūn is the large number of verses that its 
author quotes, many of them their own.** When quoting poetry, Ibn Abi Usay- 
bi‘ah only refers to a written source on a few instances. Together with the afore- 
mentioned K. al-Aghani, we also find a reference to al-Ma'arri's Kitab Istaghfir 
wa-staghfiri (5.1.33), ‘Imad al-Din al-Isbahani's Kharidah (15.13), or al-Jilyani's 
al-Tuhfah al-jawhariyyah (15.8.4). 


b Particular Works Written by Physicians and Philosophers 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah sometimes quotes from the works composed by the phys- 
icians and philosophers about whom he is writing to provide additional bio- 
graphical information or discuss the data given in other sources. There are 
occasional references to medicines and treatments, or philosophical matters, 
but these texts are mainly used as historical sources. 

The most relevant of all the authors quoted is, needless to say, Galen. In many 
ways, Galen is the alpha and omega of the Uyun. The first quotation of the work 
comes from the Commentary of Hippocrates’ Oath, which was believed to be a 
Galenic work (1.1); the last quote of Ch. 15 is from Galen’s Examination of the 
Best Physician, brought up by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah to extol the skills and virtue of 
his uncle (15.51.3). 

In his biography of Galen, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah expressed his intention of writ- 
ing a monograph on this physician: ‘My intention is to write a monograph 
setting out all noteworthy material of this sort which I have found throughout 
his books and in others - if God the Exalted wills it’ (5.1.27). We do not know 
if this work was ever written, but Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s admiration for Galen is 
visible in many ways throughout his work.* It is no wonder that Galen is far 
and away the most quoted author, but the quotations that we find in the Uyun 
are not the usual ones that appear in most medical texts and reveal a profound 
knowledge of the Galenic corpus, thoroughly read by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah in his 
search for biographical and bibliographical information. 

The works of Galen - or attributed to Galen — used in the Uyūn are the fol- 
lowing: 

- K. Akhlaq al-nafs (Character Traits) (43.3.4; 5.1.6) 
— Binaks, i.e., Pinax (On my own Books) (2.1.2; 5.1.9-5.1.10.2; 5.1.28; 5.1.37 no. 21) 


44 On poetry, see van Gelder's essay in this volume. 
45 On Galen, see Swain’s essay in this volume. 
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- K. Ftl-adwiyah al-mus’hilah (Laxative Drugs) (1.2) 

- K. Ftl-amrad al-'asirat al-bur’ (Diseases That Are Difficult to Cure) (5.1.19) 

— K. Ftanna al-akhyar min al-nas gad yantafitina bi-adā'ihim (The Best People 
Can Derive Benefit From their Enemies) (5.1.30) 

- K. Ft ara’ Abuqrat wa-Aflatün (On the Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato) 
(4.5.4 no. 5) 

- K. Frashäb al-hiyal (On the Methodist Sect) (5.1.19) 

— K.FiLfasd (On Bloodletting) (1.6) 

- K. Ftl-hathth ala ta'allum sina'at al-tibb (Exhortation to Study the Art of Medi- 
cine) (2.1.2) 

— K. Fil-kaymüs al-jayyid wa-L-radv (Good and Bad Juices) (5.1.24.1-5.1.24.2) 

— Hilat al-bur’ (Method of Healing) (1.6; 2.1.2) 

— Maratib qira'at kutubihi (The Order for Reading his Books) (5.1.3) 

— K. Mihnat al-tabib al-fadil (Examination of the Best Physician) (5.1.18.1- 
5.1.18.3; 5.1.29.1—5.1.29.3; 15.513) 

— Nawadir taqdimat al-marifah (Remarkable Stories of Prognosis) (5.1.28) 

- K. Qatajanis (Composition of Drugs by Types) (5.1.20) 

— Ps.-Galen, K: Ft -huqan (On Enemas) (1.11) 

— Ps.-Galen, Tafsir K. al-Ayman li-Abuqrat (Commentary of Hippocrates’ Oath) 
(1.1; 1.6; 2.1.6.1-2.1.6.4; 4.1.1) 

In Ch.1 and Ch. 2 the Ps.-Galenic Commentary on Hippocrates’ Oath is the most 

important source to discuss the origins of medicine. This work was central in 

the polemics concerning the revealed nature of science and in the defence of 

medicine against theologians.** This commentary was often adduced by phys- 

icians as proof of Galen’s acknowledgement of God and His role as creator, 

together with the Christianized translation of the Usefulness of the Parts of 

the Body, which is not quoted by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah.*7 The Ps.-Galenic Com- 

mentary on Hippocrates' Oath is quoted at length in these first chapters as 

part of the discussion on the origins of medicine; the other Galenic quota- 

tions are used to support claims made in this text of by other physicians. For 

instance, Ft l-adwiyah al-mus'hilah (1.2) and the Hilat al-bur? (1.6) are quoted 

to corroborate claims defending the importance of experience in the devel- 

opment of medicine, whilst the K: Frl-fasd (1.6) is quoted to prove that Galen 

believed that dreams may have been used by God to reveal medical know- 

ledge. 


46 On this see Rosenthal, ‘Defense of Medicine’. 
47 On ‘Christian Galenism' see, Schwarb, ‘Early Kalam’ especially 13-120. 
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In Chs. 4-5 Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah shows a great ability to identify the autobi- 
ographical accounts scattered in the works of Galen and the quotes from the 
Galenic corpus are essentially used to provide historical, biographical and bib- 
liographical information. 

In addition to Galen, other medical works are occasionally quoted, also as 
part of the discussion on the origins of medicine or as sources of historical 
information for the pre-Islamic period, for instance Ibn al-Mutran’s Firdaws 
al-hikmah (1.2, 1.3.2), Oribasius, al-Kunnash al-kabir (1.7), the anonymous K. al- 
Diryāg (1.8), al-Razi’s K. al-Khawass (1.10), or Abu Ma'shar's K. al-Ulüf (2.1.1, 2.1.3, 
2.1.4). 

In the rest of the chapters, particular medical or philosophical works are 
mostly used, as with the Galenic corpus, for the autobiographical accounts 
they might contain, or to illustrate particular aspects of a physician’s work 
mentioned in his biography. The short entry on the life of Dioscorides repro- 
duces an autobiographical remark from the introduction to the Materia Medica 
(43.111), and Plato’s Apology is quoted in the biography of Socrates to show 
that he had never had problems with the law before his conviction (4.4.3). Al- 
Ruhāwī's Adab al-tabib, in spite of the diverse topics it addresses, is only quoted 
in Ch. 8 as source of biographical information; and the same can be said about 
Ibn Hindü’s K. Miftah al-tibb (6.4, 11.8.5) and Abu |-Khattab’s K: al-Shamil ft 
Ltibb (10.37.4, 10.58.2, 11.8.3). On the other hand, the entry on the life of Hip- 
pocrates is complemented with quotations from his Oath (4.1.3.1), his Medical 
Law (Namüs) (4.1.3.2), and his Testament (al-Wasiyyah) (4.1.3.3), which set the 
standards of behaviour for all physicians and work with the long extracts from 
Galen’s practice in Ch. 5 to show the ‘best physician’. The biography of Aristotle 
has a long quotation from al-Fārābīs Ihsa’ al-'ulum explaining the contents of 
the Organon (4.6.5.1). 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah is certainly interested in conveying messages that go bey- 
ond the scope of a given biography. This is especially relevant in Ch. 7, where the 
topic of the superiority of prophecy over other kinds of knowledge is brought 
up after the biography of the son of al-Harith ibn Kaladah, misidentified by 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah as al-Nadr ibn al-Harith ibn 'Alqamah ibn Kaladah, a bitter 
enemy of Muhammad. Interestingly enough, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah does not quote 
from a Muslim treatise, but from the Ps.-Platonic K. al-Nawamis (7.2.2), which 
was also used in the discussion on the origins of medicine in Ch. 2 (2.1.2). 


c Documents and Personal Letters 

Although the Uyūn is essentially based on narrative sources and oral reports, 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah may have had access to at least one documentary source and 
to the personal correspondence of some physicians. 
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The biography of Jibril ibn Bukhtishü‘ includes a long inventory of the goods 
and properties of the physician taken, according to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, from Ibn 
Bukhtishü”s personal account book: ‘An account book was found in Bukhtishü‘ 
ibn Jibril's cabinet containing records written by the secretary of the elder Jib- 
ril ibn Bukhtishü‘, with corrections in Jibril’s handwriting’ (8.3.22). This may 
well be a secondary quote from an unacknowledged source, perhaps Ubayd 
Allah ibn Bukhtīshū"s Manāgib al-atibba’, but it is worth noting that Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah decided to reproduce the entire document, describing in excruciat- 
ing detail the wealth of the physician. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah also refers to epistolary sources that may have been drawn 
from compilations. For instance, in the biography of Amin al-Dawlah ibn al- 
Tilmidh, he quotes from letters sent by Amin al-Dawlah to his son (10.64.15), 
and to Hibat Allah ibn al-Fadl ibn Sa'id (10.64.19.17), al-‘Aziz Abu Nasr ibn 
Muhammad ibn Hamid (10.64.1919), Ibn Aflah (10.64.19.19), and Muwaffaq al- 
Din Abt Tahir al-Husayn ibn Muhammad (10.64.19.19). He also quotes from 
letters addressed to Amin al-Dawlah by Ibn al-Sharif al-Jalil (10.64.17.1) and Ibn 
Aflah (10.64.19.18). All these epistolary interchanges contained poetry, as also 
does a letter written by certain secretary named Muwaffaq al-Din Hibat Allah 
Abū l-Oāsim ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Muhammad ibn Alī, which includes an 
epigram reproduced in the biography of Amin al-Dawlah ibn Ghazal (15.49.6.2) 
that, according to Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, was copied from the handwriting of 
the author — we cannot say whether this was a letter or an edited volume of 
poems. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah also had access to the correspondence that his father 
and uncle had with fellow physicians and explicit use of this family archive 
is acknowledged in the biography of ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi, where he repro- 
duces part of a letter that this physician sent to his father (15.40.7). 


d Oral Sources 
A proper study of oral sources in the Uyūn would require a separate essay; the 
following are only a few general remarks to provide some contextualisation. 
The chapters on the pre-Islamic period and the beginning of Islam are 
almost entirely based on written sources, with very rare remarks based on per- 
sonal communications, such as that of certain Jamal al-Din al-Si'irdi referred to 
in Ch. 1 who had told Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah about a plant similar to the one men- 
tioned by Galen. Chs. 8, 10, 11, and 12 have only a few minor comments based 
on oral communications. 
It is in Ch. 13 where personal reports begin to play an important role. This 
chapter can be divided into two sections: biographies 13.11-13.66 follow to a 
great extent the tabaqat of Ibn Juljul and are based on written sources; bio- 
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graphies 13.67—13.88, in contrast, were composed thanks to the oral information 
provided by an Andalusi traveller that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah met in Damascus in 
643/1237.48 

A simple look at the Appendix with the list of quotes and paraphrases suf- 
fices to show that Chs. 14-15 are for their most part based on personal experi- 
ences and oral reports, since a large number of the physicians included in these 
chapters were contemporaries of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah. These two last chapters 
abound in poetic quotation, but the scarcity of quotations of written sources 
contrasts with the rest of the work. 


Method and Treatment of Sources 


Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah has traditionally been regarded as an uncritical compilator. 
This contention stems from Müller's study on the sources of the Uyun al-anba’, 
specifically from a paragraph praising the intellectual honesty of its author. 
Miller claims that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's references and his methodical identi- 
fication of sources is entirely worthy of praise.^? This diligence, however, is 
but the result of lacklustre scholarship. According to Müller, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah 
uncritically copies everything he finds with subservient mentality,°° and that 
he shows lacunae in the fields of history and geography, and poor acquaintance 
with astronomy and mathematics Hl 

Miiller’s analysis of the Uyūn was biased as a result of 19th-century Oriental- 
ist obsession with originality and decadence. This led him not only to overlook 
the active role of Ibn Usaybi'ah as compiler and reject any originality in his 
work, but also to dismiss the medical thought of his fellow physicians alto- 
gether (‘Medical research was dead since Ibn Sina’).5* Müller's opinion was 
echoed by Vernet in an article of the influential second edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, where he also presents the Uyun as a mere collection of texts 
taken from previous sources: 


48 See 13.63.2 and the corresponding footnote. 

49 Müller, ‘Uber Ibn Abi Oceibi'a, 270. The value of the Uyün as repository of quotations 
from ancient texts had already be praised by scholars since its discovery; for an overview 
see Waly, Drei Kapitel, 1-19. 

50 ‘Er schreibt seine Vorlagen, wie sie sind, gut oder schlecht, mit gradezu sklavischer Traue 
ab, ohne auch nur nächstliegenden Verbesserungen vorzunehmen); see Müller, ‘Uber Ibn 
Abi Oceibi‘a’, 271. 

51 Müller, Über Ibn Abi Oceibi‘a, 271. 

52 Müller, Uber Ibn Abi Oceibi‘a, 263. 
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He based his work on the bibliographical productions of his predecessors 
(Ibn Djuldjul for example), and a comparison between their texts and that 
of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a shows how he either copies them, very often literally, 
or summarizes them, and how this mass of raw material was amplified by 
successive additions.% 


Vernet also denounced the biases of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah (the physician Ibn al- 
Nafis was not included in his book), and the author's indulgence in poetic 
quotations that have nothing to do with the main topic of the book. 

These negative opinions have been contested by other scholars, who present 
the Uyün in a more positive light. Ullmann noted that this work was not con- 
ceived of as a history of a particular scientific discipline, but rather as a collec- 
tion of biographies of relevant personalities in the field of medicine. Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah's acquaintance with fellow physicians, says Ullmann, allowed him to 
write an extraordinary cultural and historical portrait of his time.5* In his Ärzt- 
liches Leben und Denken im arabischen Mittelalter, Bürgel also calls attention 
to Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's role in the selection and critique of sources, rejecting 
Miller's claim that this author copied uncritically.55 Specifically, Bürgel points 
to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s use of different sources to write his biography of Hunayn 
ibn Ishaq and his discussion of the lifetimes of al-Rāzī and of Galen.°® 

The projection of concepts such as 'originality' and 'criticism' onto a 13th 
century work is anachronistic. A proper contextualization of the author's 
method should rest on his engagement with the scholarly practices proper to 
his time,*7 and on the discussion of the medieval understanding of original- 
ity, borrowings, and ‘intellectual theft,5$ which falls beyond the scope of this 
essay. A further problem is that the scholarship on the 'Uyūn has tradition- 
ally read this work against the background of medical literature or ‘proper’ 
histories of medicine, as if the literary contents of the text were but a super- 
fluous embellishment. The notion of adab, as discussed, was central in Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah's conception of the ideal physician. He is very careful in his selection 
of anecdotes and poetry, and discusses the false attribution of verses in several 


53 See g7 art. Ibn Abi Usaybi'a' (J. Vernet). 

54 Ullmann, Medizin, 232. 

55 "Müller tut aber unserem Autor unrecht, wenn er ihm vorwirft, seine Vorlagen völlig 
unkritisch kopiert zu haben’; see Bürgel, Ärztliches Leben, xx-xxi. 

56  Bürgel, Ärztliches Leben, xxi. 

57  Ingeneral see Rosenthal, Technique and approach. 

58 See £7? art. ‘Sarika’ (W.P. Heinrichs). Medieval depictions of plagiarism might be found in 
Ullmann, Der verstohlene Blick, 174-183. 
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instances, but this has not been regarded as ‘criticism’ since it does not belong 
to the field of medicine. 

The following sections aim at discussing the methodology followed by Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah when dealing with the sources that we have surveyed above. But 
it should be emphasised that the Uyūn is a ‘literary history of medicine’ and 
the author's aims and methods can only be properly understood if we approach 
this work as such. 


a Structure of the Entries and Combination of Sources 

The first chapter of the 'Uyūn is a rather contentious survey of the different 
points of view on the origins of medicine. This chapter may have been partly 
inspired by Galen’s work on sects and its Arab commentaries,*9 but its structure 
is similar to the magālāt works that convey different, sometimes discordant 
opinions from various scholars. It ends with the exposition of the author's own 
opinions. 

Chapters 2 and 3 consist mainly of long lists of names due to the poor know- 
ledge of the disciples of Hippocrates and other pre-Galenic physicians, but 
the rest of the chapters contain biographies of scholars. All these biographical 
entries present a rather similar structure: they begin with a customary eulo- 
gizing paragraph - in which the source of information is usually unacknow- 
ledged - followed by basic biographical information taken on most occasions 
from medical histories (Pethion, Yahya al-Nahwi, etc.), or from comprehensive 
bio-bibliographical works (Ibn Juljul, Sa'id al-Andalusi, Ibn al-Nadim). Sub- 
sequently, the author may complement the information with quotes — or para- 
phrases — taken from selected sources; these additions often consist of anec- 
dotes that bear witness to the skills of the physician, his success at the court, 
or, more rarely, his piety. In the case of contemporaries or contemporaries of his 
teachers Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah relies on oral reports and personal recollections. 

These core biographical sections are normally followed by examples that 
illustrate the physician's worth in the field of adab, understood in the broad 
sense of both literary education and good manners and morals; these examples 
may include poetry, witticisms, or — especially in the biographies of philo- 
sophers — aphorisms. The entries end with a list of books, which are some- 
times glossed although the source of the bibliographical information is rarely 
acknowledged. 


59  IbnRidwan's commentary on Galen's K. al-Firag is explicitly mentioned (1.7). This work 
has not come down to us, but Ibn Ridwan deals with the story of medicine and its mythical 
prophetic origins in the unpublished R. Fi Sharaf al-tibb. 
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A paradigmatic example could be the biography of Abū |-Salt Umayyah 
(13.58). It begins with a eulogizing paragraph providing basic biographical 
information for which no source is acknowledged (13.58.1), complemented with 
the story of Abū l-Salt's imprisonment in Alexandria as related to Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah by Sadid al-Din al-Mantigī (13.58.2.1-13.58.2.2). Then, and as illustra- 
tion of Abū I-Salt's literary skills, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah copies part of an epistolary 
interchange between Abū l-Salt and Ibn al-Sayrafi, written in rhymed prosed 
and with epigrams (13.58.3.1-13.58.3.2); and poems written by Abū 1-5 غ21‎ on vari- 
ous topics (13.58.4.1-13.58.4.9). The biography ends with the list of his works 
(13.58.5). 

The use of sources in the different versions of the Uyun also deserves com- 
ment. The additional information incorporated to Versions 2 and 3 of the work 
does not seem to be related to the availability of sources with one exception: 
Ibn al-Qifti. As discussed, the first version of the Uyūn was published before 
Tarīkh al-atibba’ (or at least before it was known to our author) and Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah was only able to use Ibn al-Qifti in later versions. Versions 2 and 3 
also have additional verses, and additional items in the book-lists; some of these 
additions may come from sources that were not previously available for Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah, but this cannot be known owing to the scarce references provided 
for these particular sections. 


b Quotation and Paraphrase 
As Miiller claimed rather dismissively, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah copied what he saw, 
reproducing the texts as he encountered them without correcting the Arabic. In 
terms of the fidelity to the original text, the quotations of the Uyun are worthy 
of praise and have preserved traces of middle Arabic that other would have 
been polished by other scholars.®° 

Another trait that sets Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah apart from other compilators is 
the special attention he paid to acknowledging the origin of his information. 
This awareness is sometimes reflected in his comments about other physicians. 
When glossing on the Comprehensive Book (K. al-Hawt), for instance, he states: 


In it al-Razi gathers everything about diseases and their cures which he 
found to be dispersed among all other medical books from the Ancients 
and those who came after them until his own time and he attributes every 
quote to its source. 


11.5.25 NO. 1 


60 On the language of the Uyün, see Müller, ‘Text. 
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A further reference to the acknowledgement of sources comes up in the bio- 
graphy of Muwaffaq al-Din Ya‘qub ibn Siqlab, who used to quote Galen at all 
times: 


Whenever he was asked a question on some medical problem or a cer- 
tain passage, whether difficult or otherwise, he would simply reply by 
saying ‘Galen says’ and quoting some of Galen’s utterances. For this he was 
greatly admired. Sometimes, when quoting some of Galen’s sayings, he 
even indicated such and such page of a certain chapter of Galen's works, 
referring to the copy in his possession, for he had studied that copy so 
many times that he had become wholly accustomed to it. 
15.43.1 


A similar statement is also made about Ibn al-Baytar: 


he never mentioned a drug without also citing in which chapter it is to 
be found in the book of Dioscorides or Galen, and even under which 
numbered item it appears amongst all the drugs mentioned in that 
chapter. 

15.58.2 


Referring to chapters, as Ibn al-Baytar did, was a rather common practice in 
medical scholarship; not so the mention of item numbers. Ibn Siglab's refer- 
ences to the pages of his own copies of Galen is a curious rarity, impossible 
to implement in the pre-print era beyond the limits of one's personal library. 
In a time were texts circulated in manuscript copies and particular passages 
were difficult to find, quotations were the best way of acknowledging the source 
material." References to other works were rudimentary, but, rudimentary as it 
may have been, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah had a method. 


c Acknowledged Quotations 

In general, direct quotations in which the source is explicitly mentioned are far 
more numerous than paraphrases. Almost all of them are introduced with the 
formula gala fulan, although it is also possible to occasionally find haka fulan 
or haddatha fulan, which is a formula most commonly used for oral sources. 
In most biographical entries, these quotations are juxtaposed without any per- 
sonal intervention. 


61 See Rosenthal, Technique and Approach, 37-40. 
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Ibn Abi Usaybi'āh usually provides the name of the authority and sometimes 
also the title of the work from which he is taking his information, but he is not 
consistent. If we take a look at the references to Ibn al-Nadim we find that both 
name and title are given in most of the quotations (4.6.3.5, 6.1.2, 8.29.6, 10.1.6, 
10.1.9, 10.4.2, 10.22.2, 15.5.9), but Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah may simply refer to Ibn al- 
Nadim (8.26.4, 10.1112, 10.44.3, 11.4, three times in 15.5.9). 

In other cases, probably assuming the familiarity of his audience with these 
works, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah does not provide the titles of the books he quotes. 
For instance, Ibn al-Dayah (d. 265/878), the author of an often-quoted history 
of physicians is referred to as Yusuf ibn Ibrahim (8.3.6, 8.3.11, 8.8.2, 8.8.3, 8.9, 
8.26.14, 8.26), and once as ‘Yusuf ibn Ibrahim the astrologer, known as Ibn al- 
Dayah' (8.3.10). The title of his work, Akhbar al-atibba’, is never mentioned. This 
is also the case of the quotations from ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jibril’s Manaqib al- 
atibb@ and those from Yahya al-Nahwīs history, which are introduced with the 
name of the authors only. 

The quotations from the biographical works of Sa‘id al-Andalusi and Ibn 
Juljul deserve special mention. These authors are most of the times acknow- 
ledged with their names only, although the titles of their works are occasionally 
mentioned.® 


d Second-Hand Quotations 
There are several instances of second-hand or secondary quotations taken from 
compilations in which Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah does not acknowledge the compiler, 
but rather quotes an utterance as if came directly from the original source. In 
Ch. 1, for instance, there is a long passage directly attributed to Andromachus, 
which is in fact a secondary quote taken from the K. Diryaq, itself unacknow- 
ledged (1.8). Ch. 2 has a quotation from Orosius' Historia adversus paganos, a 
work surely unknown to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, introduced with ‘ala ma haka Hur- 
usiyus sahib al-gisas (2.1.2). This, like a following quote by Galen, was taken 
from not from Orosius’ or Galen's works, but from Ibn Juljul's Tabaqat al-atibba’, 
which is also unacknowledged. 

Some of these secondary quotations can be traced back to Ibn al-Nadim's 
K. al-Fihrist, unacknowledged in these cases. In Ch. 2 Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah quotes 
from Thabit ibn Qurrah using the formula wa-min khatt Thabit ibn Qurrah al- 
Harrant lammā dhakara al-Bagaritah qala’. This quote does not come from an 
autograph consulted by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, who always uses a verb in the first 
person in these cases (wajadtu, ra'aytu, naqaltu), but most likely from Ibn al- 


62 See the Appendix to this chapter for precise references. 
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Nadim’s K al-Fihrist, in which the words of Thabit are introduced by a similar 
rubric (min khatt Thabit ft l-Baqaritah).83 A quote from some ancient history 
book in which Hippocrates is said to be contemporary of Kay Bahman, is also 
an unacknowledged second-hand quote from the K. al-Fihrist (4.1.5). 

Since many of the works used by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah have not come down to 
us, it is impossible to pin down all these secondary quotations, but some quotes 
from 3rd/gth and 4th/1oth century individuals introduced by gala without fur- 
ther references are probably second-hand quotes taken from an unacknow- 
ledged source, perhaps Yusuf ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Dayah’s lost history of phys- 
icians. This seems to be the case of the quotations attributed to Maymūn 
ibn Harun (8.3.13), Ishaq ibn Hunayn (8.20.3), an unidentified Abu ‘Ali al-Qi- 
yani (8.412, 8.14, 8.20.12), Ibrahim ibn al-'Abbās ibn Tamar al-Häshimi 
(8.32.2—8.32.3), and Abū ‘Ali ibn Makikha (10.8.10). 


e Beginning and Ending Quotations 
Medieval Arab authors are usually careful to mark the beginning of a quota- 
tion. The commonest formula to introduce these passages, also employed by 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah on most occasions, is gāla/hakā/haddatha fulan which often 
appears rubricated or overlined in red in manuscripts. When the relevance of 
a source or the value of the manuscript consulted needs to be emphasised, Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah resorts to paraphrases with a verb in first person, such as wajadtu 
or naqaltu. This is a common formula to introduce quotations from autographs 
(naqaltu min khatti-hi).9^ 

Marking the end of a quotation is an entirely different matter, and a major 
problem for editors. End of quotes are only occasionally indicated; they are 
sometimes marked with textual formulae, such as intaha or gāla, sometimes 
with rubrics in manuscripts.® Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah is, in this regard, also rather 
methodical. On occasion, he may explicitly mark the end of the quote with 
the expression hadha mā dhakarahu or hādha akhar mā dhakarahu (1.8, 5.1.13, 
8.29.3, 11.13.4). But most biographical entries consist of juxtaposed quotations 
from sources and poetry in which the beginning of a new quote (wa-gāla ...) 
also marks the end of the previous one. When he glosses a quote or continues 
with his own narrative after a quotation, this transition is marked with verbs in 
the first person, usually aqulu (‘I say’), or periphrasis with naqaltu (‘I copied’), 
wajadtu (1 found’), etc.66 


63 See Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist (Sayyid), 2/1:288. 

64 See the references to autographs above in note 8. 

65 See Rosenthal, Technique and Approach, 39. 

66 On the use of these first-person formulae, see below p. 110. 
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f Unacknowledged Borrowings 

The majority of the quotations in the Uyün are acknowledged. There is also a 
number of unacknowledged quotes and paraphrases that, although not identi- 
fied with a specific reference, are contiguous or almost contiguous with 
acknowledged quotations. The most obvious example is offered by the chapter 
on al-Andalus, the first part of which is almost entirely based on Ibn Juljul and 
Sa‘id al-Andalusi. 

Most biographies of Ch. 13 begin with a paragraph that paraphrases one 
of these authors without acknowledgement and continues with an acknow- 
ledged quote. The use of Ibn Juljul and Sa‘id al-Andalusi in biographies that 
only have a few lines is not always acknowledged, especially if they have been 
quoted before; for instance, biographies 13.41—13.49 are a slightly paraphrased 
quotation from Sa'id al-Andalusi, who is not mentioned in this section; and bio- 
graphies 13.30-13.33 are also an unacknowledged borrowing from Ibn Juljul, to 
whom the brief biography 14.5, in fact a paraphrase from the Tabagāt al-atibba’, 
is also not attributed. 

Another work occasionally paraphrased without acknowledgement is the K. 
al-Aghānī, but these paraphrases occur in proximity to acknowledged quota- 
tions from the work in Chs. 7 and 8.9" Ibn al-Nadīm's K. al-Fihrist, despite being 
one of the most often quoted texts, is used without acknowledgement as the 
source of the biographies of Oribasius and his followers (5.2.1), of biographies 
8.36-8.38, and of some passages in the biography of Abū l-Hasan Thabit ibn 
Qurrah (10.3.2.1-10.3.2.3, 10.3.12). 

This practice suggests that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah was particularly scrupulous in 
marking direct quotations and, usually, also isolated paraphrases; in contrast, 
the paraphrases that appear next to acknowledged quotations were not always 
identified. The lack of references in these cases cannot be interpreted as an 
attempt to conceal the origin of the information. 

There is one exception to this rule. In Ch. 14 Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah quotes from a 
work that is neither acknowledged in this section nor mentioned in any other 
part of the Uyün al-anba’: Ahmad ibn Yusuf ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Dayah's Spot 
Ibn Tülün (14.3, 14.4.1-14.4.4). An unidentified work by Ahmad Ibn al-Dayah is 
quoted in 7.6, also his R. ftl-mukafa‘ah (8.29.13), and his K. Husn al-‘ugbd (10.1.7). 

The origin of book-lists is only acknowledged when they are part of lar- 
ger quotations from bio-bibliographical sources, such as Porphyry, Ptolemy al- 
Gharib, al-Jazjani, or Ibn al-Haytham. 


67 See the Appendix for details. 
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g References and Cross-References 

Giving exact references to texts in manuscripts was impossible, but medi- 
eval authors divided their texts into units that helped locate quotations. Most 
of the works were divided into magālāt, ‘books’ or ‘sections’, which in turn 
were divided into chapters, abwab. Referring to a particular magalah and a 
bab to indicate the origin of quotes was a common practice in medical lit- 
erature, especially for references to the Galenic and the Hippocratic corpus. 
Other extended works such as Ibn al-Nadim’s K. al-Fihrist also used these divi- 
sions. 

Glimpses of this kind of scholarly awareness can be perceived in Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah’s treatment of book-lists, where he often notes the number of maqa- 
lat of every book, and in a few quotations, especially from Galenic works. For 
instance, he quotes from Galen's K: al-Akhlaq referring to the first magālah 
(4.1.3.4, 5.1.6), from the first maqalah of Galen’s Commentary on the Prognosis 
(4.1.9.2, 52), from the first magalah of Porphyry's History of Philosophers (4.3.3), 
from the second maqalah of Galen's On the Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato 
(4.5.4); he locates a reference to Galen’s first visit to Rome ‘at the very start of 
the first section (maqalah) of the Anatomical Procedures’ (5.1.8.2), and repro- 
duces a quote from Ibn al-Mutran with a reference to the fourth magalah 
of Galen's Anatomy According to the Views of Hippocrates (5.114). These are, 
however, exceptions. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's references to the quoted works do not 
follow the medical practice. His aim is not to help the reader to find a particu- 
lar text in a referenced work, but rather to quote texts by giving credit to their 
authors. 

Referrals to other books and cross-references to sections of the Uyun are also 
rare. The Uyūn consists, in its major part, of a series of biographies that can be 
read independently. There are no explicit cross-references to other biographies 
and chapters of the work, even when the author makes remarks about previous 
discussions. For instance, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah refers to the claim that Hippocrates 
was 'the first to consign the art of medicine to written works' when he points 
out that the report of Yahya al-Nahwi contradicts that (3.5), but he does not 
refer the reader to Ch. 2, where this was discussed. 

References to other works are also exceptional and circumscribed to cata- 
logues and to Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's own books. At the very end of the biography of 
Galen, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah states: Should anyone wish to refer to their titles or to 
Galen's aim in each of them, he may consult this book [i.e. his Pinax]’ (5.1.40). In 
the biography of al-Razi, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah also refers the reader to a book of his 
entitled Anecdotes of Physicians in Treating Illnesses (K. Hikayat al-atibb@ fi 'ila- 

jat al-adwa’), in which he has collected further anecdotes about this physician 
(11.5.13); he does the same in the biography of al-Badr al-Asturlābī, in this case 
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referring to another book of his that has not come down to us either, entitled 
The Correct Predictions of the Astrologers (K. Isabat al-munajjimin) (10.67.3) 


h Editing Quotes 

Since most of the works quoted by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah are lost, it is impossible 
to assess the accuracy of all his quotations and to detect possible editions. The 
collation of his text with extant works shows that he had a deep respect for his 
sources. There are only a couple of instances in which quotations seem to have 
been edited. 

The first of them is a quote from ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jibril about the origins of 
medicine that contains a citation from Galen (in 5.1.9-10). It is likely that Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah has edited the quotation from the Akhbar al-atibb@ by amplify- 
ing the citation of Galen. A second case occurs in Ch. 10, where a quote from 
Ibn al-Nadim's K al-Fihrist seems to have been expanded in Version 3 of the 
Uyun using Ibn al-Qifti’s Ta’rikh al-hukama’: 


The scribe Ibn al-Nadim of Baghdad says in The Catalogue (K. al-Fihrist)®® 
that the Caliph al-Qahir bi-Allah urged Sinan ibn Thabit ibn Qurrah to 
convert to Islam whereupon he fled to Khorasan for fear of the Caliph. 
Subsequently, however, he did convert, and returned to Baghdad a 
Muslim, where he died. 


10.4.2 


The version in Ibn al-Qifti, found also in Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's musawwadah and 
in Ms R, reports the caliph request and adds: 


but he [i.e. Sinan] strongly refused. Then al-Qahir threatened him and 
Sinan, fearing him and the severity of his strength, entered Islam and 
settled fora time. Then he witnessed something from al-Qahir that fright- 
ened him and he fled to Khorasan.5? 


Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah also adds supplementary information to book-lists. These 
sections often come from unacknowledged catalogues and the additions from 
the author's hand can only be noticed when he makes them explicit, usually 
with a verb in first person. The most relevant examples concern the book-lists 
taken from classical catalogues which are supplemented by a further list of 


68 Ibn al-Nadīm, Fihrist (Sayyid), 2/1313. 
69  Ibnal-Qifti, Ta’rikh al-hukamd 190. 
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works known to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah and not included in the pinax. For instance, 
in the list of Aristotle’s works, taken from Ptolemy al-Gharib, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a 
appends a supplementary list with works not mentioned by Ptolemy that he 
had personally seen, most of them apocrypha (4.6.13.3). 


i Critique of Sources 

Scholarly appreciation for Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah rests on the assumption that he 
was, above all, a trustworthy and methodical amanuensis who did not engage 
in textual or source criticism. It is true that most of the biographies consist of a 
collection of information from varied sources that the author rarely discusses. 
But this contention overlooks two main facts. First, the Uyun is a ‘literary his- 
tory of medicine’ aimed, among other things, at conveying an ideal image of the 
physician in which adab plays a crucial role; it cannot be compared undiscrim- 
inatingly with biographical works more focused on the history of science, such 
as Ibn Juljul’s and Said al-Andalusīs tabaqat, let alone with scientific works 
in which scholarly practices are driven by different aims and rely on different 
methodologies. Second, the critical approach of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah is evident in 
his treatment of some sources, notably classical works dealing with pre-Islamic 
medicine, and also poetry. 

There are several instances in the Uyün in which discordant reports are 
weighed against each other, especially when the reports are contradictory. The 
first occurrence of contradictory reports is in the biography of Asclepius (2.1.3) 
in which Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah points outthat al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik claims once 
that Asclepius was a pupil of Hermes, whilst on another occasion he says that: 


Asclepius was a man of the antediluvian age, and that he was a pupil of 
Agathodaemon the Egyptian. Agathodaemon figured among the Greek 
and Egyptian prophets. The name means ‘the fortunate’.”° 


The claim that Asclepius brought the art of medicine to the Greeks is also con- 
trasted with a statement from Abu Ma'shar's K. al-Ulüf: 


This Asclepius was not the first practitioner of the art of medicine to be 
deified. Furthermore, he was not the originator of that art: he learned it 
from his predecessors, walking the path that they had trodden. 


2.1.3 


70 A Greco-Egyptian god who is represented in Arabic tradition as one of the ancient Egyp- 
tian sages. On his importance as an authority in the occult sciences, see 812 art. ‘Aghat- 
hüdhimün' (M. Plessner). 
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This statement is followed by other reports on the life of Asclepius - some- 
times contradictory — from Yahya al-Nahwi, Thabit ibn Qurrah, and the Ps.- 
Galenic Commentary on Hippocrates’ Oath (2.1.5). In this case, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
does not express his own opinion, he simply collects reports that might convey 
discordant opinions. 

The same procedure is followed when discussing the lifetime of Aristotle: 


The shaykh Abū Sulayman Muhammad ibn Tahir ibn Bahram al-Mantiqi™ 
in his Annotations (Ta'ālīg) states that, ‘Theophrastus was appointed by 
Aristotle, who lived sixty-one years. As for Plato, he lived a long life. Ibn 
al-Nadim al-Baghdadi, in turn, says in his Catalogue (K. al-Fihrist) that 
‘Aristotle died when he was sixty-six years 01072 And Ishaq [ibn Hunayn] 
claimed that Aristotle lived sixty-seven years. 

4.6.3.5 


On other occasions, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah intervenes in the discussion casting 
doubt on the quality of the information. For instance, after quoting the anec- 
dote about Polemon’s physiognomical assessment of Hippocrates, he adds: 1 
[i.e., Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah] say: This story has also been told about the philosopher 
Socrates and his students.’ (4.1.6). 

The most relevant example is perhaps his engagement with Yahya al-Nahwi's 
Ta’rikh. This work, also used extensively by Ishaq ibn Hunayn, was one of the 
few comprehensive sources for the history of Greek medicine available for Arab 
historians, at least in the time of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah. But its information proved 
to be often contradictory when compared with other sources, some of them 
judged to be more reliable, such as Galen. The first reference in which the 
contradictions between Yahya al-Nahwi and other sources are explicitly noted 
occurs in the section on the disciples of Hippocrates. The legendary reports 
on Hippocrates’ life discussed in Ch. 2 present him as the saviour of the art 
of medicine and the first physician who composed medical books. Yahya al- 
Nahwi's account is contradictory: 


I - Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah - say: John the Grammarian’s account of these 
works, assuming it is accurate and that they really were composed as he 
asserts, is a refutation of those who allege that Hippocrates was the first 


71 Al-Sijistānī al-Mantiqi is the author of the Siwan al-hikmah. See his biography at Ch. 
1.7. 
72 See Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. Tajaddud, 309; ed. Sayyid, ii:159. 
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to consign the art of medicine to written works, because the individuals 
who composed them were much earlier than Hippocrates. 
3-5 


The differences between Yahya al-Nahwi and other sources are also raised in 
the section on the disciples of Hippocrates, fourteen according to Yahya, twelve 
according to other sources (4.1.10.1). The most critical remarks against this chro- 
nographer, however, occur in the biography of Galen, where his information is 
contrasted with the many autobiographical accounts scattered in the Galenic 
corpus. In Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s own words, 


The length of Galen’s life was ‘eighty-seven years. He was a youth and a 
student for seventeen years and a scholar and a teacher for seventy years’. 
So runs the account of John the Grammarian. In the same way I have 
based myself on John’s reports for the divisions in the lives of the pre- 
viously mentioned great master physicians down to my own time with 
respect to their studying and their teaching.” This matter requires careful 
scrutiny for information on it cannot be restricted, as has been indicated. 
Indeed, logic dictates that some of it is inconceivable and this includes 
his information that Galen was a youth and a student for seventeen years 
and a scholar and a teacher for seventy years. The only way to check what 
he says is to use the reports of Galen himself. Following statements by 
someone like Galen about himself is preferable to following the words of 
someone else about him. 


5.1.3 


The sections of poetry also contain occasional examples of source criticism, 
especially concerning the authorship of the poems. For instance, Ibn Abi Usay- 
bi‘ah notices that a poem by Ibn Shibl al-Baghdadi of philosophical tenor is 
sometimes wrongly attributed to Ibn Sina (10.51.2); in the entry on Muhammad 
ibn al-Mujalli al-‘Antari he discusses how a poem has been also attributed to Ibn 
Sina and Ibn Butlan (10.69.3.1). In the biography of Ibn Sina, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
also expresses some doubts about the attribution to Ibn Sina of a poem foresee- 
ing the advent of the Mongols; perhaps due to his own interest in astrology he 
concludes: ‘God knows best if al-Shaykh al-Ra’ıs really composed this poem or 
someone else, but it occurred to me that I should quote the poem here, whether 
it is by Ibn Sina or someone else.’ (11.13.7.9). 


73 Cf. Rosenthal, ‘Ishaq ibn Hunayn, p. 66/76. 
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j First-Person Interventions 

In addition to the aforementioned cases in which Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, explicitly 
or implicitly, pointed out to contradictions in the sources, there are other expli- 
cit authorial interventions that deserve attention. 


1 Introductory Formulae with Verbs in First Person 

These formulae are often used to mark the end of a quotation and the begin- 
ning of a new one. On most occasions, however, they introduce personal re- 
marks about the information previously given, or emphasise the contradictory 
or complementary nature of two different pieces of information. 

The verb aqülu sometimes marks the end of citation or the beginning of a 
new quote, but it might have other uses. The first chapter begins with a state- 
ment in first person introduced by agūlu and contains several sections in which 
the author speaks using the first singular or plural person. In the rest of the 
chapters the formula aquíu may be used to mark the author's glosses to cita- 
tions, names, and titles; and to introduce personal opinions and experiences, 
such as his discussion of the contradictory reports on Galen’s lifetime (5.1.4). 

The formulae naqaltu and, less often, wajadtu may also mark a transition 
often a citation, but they are especially used when Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah emphas- 
izes that his source was an autograph.” This is the usual formula to introduce 
unidentified sources, referred to as bad al-tawarikh (8.3.9, 8.4.3, 8.12.2), bad 
al-kutub (8.4.13), ta’rikh mukhtasar gadīm (5.1.8.2), or bad tawarikh al-nasara 
(6.1.3). 


2 Personal Opinions 
The expression of personal opinions referring to sources is extremely rare. But 
there is one instance in which the voice of the author let itself be clearly heard 
and guides his selection of sources. In Ch. 1, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah surveys the dif- 
ferent thesis concerning the origins of medicine (1.4), but he himself holds the 
opinion that medicine is God’s gift to His creation, since it has been directly 
conveyed by prophets (1.5), revealed in dreams (1.6, 1.7), or might stem from 
divinely inspired instincts that are especially observable in animals (1.11); but 
he also acknowledges that large part of it has been acquired by mere chance 
(1.8, 1.9), or empirical observation (1.10) and has evolved over time. 

The veracity of reports is discussed in a couple of instances by appealing to 
personal experiences. A story told by Galen in On Laxative Drugs about a plant 
that produces nose-bleeding is confirmed with a personal report about a plant 


74 See occurrences above footnote 8. 
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with similar effects, although Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah is unable to say whether the 
drug mentioned by Galen is the same one about which he has been informed 
(1.3.1). A second example is the claim that al-Razi had been a moneychanger 
before becoming a physician. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah proves the accuracy of this 
report stating: 


It is said that early in his life al-Razi was a moneychanger. This is suppor- 
ted by an old manuscript I have seen of al-Razi's book al-Mansur, which 
has pages missing at the end and is badly deteriorated with age. Its title is 
in the same script as the rest of it and is as follows: ‘The Mansurt Compen- 
dium, composed by Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-Razi the moneychanger 
(Sayraft). The owner of the manuscript said that it was in the handwrit- 
ing of al-Rāzī. 
15.5.18 


3 Biases and Censorship 
For many scholars, the first name that comes to mind when the Uyūn is men- 
tioned is a physician about whom Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah does not say a single word: 
Ibn al-Nafis. One of the flaws denounced by Vernet in his article in the Encyc- 
lopaedia of Islam was precisely 'the one-sidedness of the choice of subjects: he 
provides no mention of persons such as Ibn Nafis, who, like him, was a pupil of 
Ibn [sic] al-Dakhwär (d. circa 628/1230), but whom he disliked'.”5 

This omission was also noted by medieval scholars and the biographies 
of Ibn al-Nafis taken from other sources have been sometimes added in the 
margins of the manuscripts of the Uyūn.”% We do not really know Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah's reason for not including Ibn al-Nafis in his collection of biographies. 
For all the relevance of Ibn al-Nafis, this omission only does not justify Vernet's 
contention. But there are other biases and omissions that deserve attention. 

The arbitrariness behind the selection of materials in this kind of collection 
is always difficult to assess. It depends to a great extent on the availability of 
sources, which in the case of the Uyün is especially relevant in some chapters. 
For instance, the chapter on al-Andalus essentially relies, in terms of written 
sources, on Ibn Juljul’s Tabagat al-atibba’. As noted by Balty-Guesdon, Ibn Juljul 
only pays attention to eastern scholars active during the pre-Buyid period and 
excludes eminent Andalusi physicians who served under Abü Amir al-Mansür 
(d. 392/1002) such as Arıb ibn Sa'id (d. ca. 369/980).7 Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah inher- 


75 Er art. ‘Ibn Abi Usaybi'a' (J. Vernet). 
76 See Appendix 1. 
77 Balty-Guesdon, Les Tabaqat al-Atibbā”. 
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its Ibn Juljul biases. Moreover, the last biographies of this chapter are based on 
the oral reports of Abu Marwan al-Balkhi, a scholar from Seville, and almost 
all these physicians are from or have affiliation with this city. This chapter is 
affected by a twofold bias that should not be attributed to Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah. 

Other omissions point to different constraints. The biographies of Amin al- 
Dawlah ibn Ghazal (15.49) and Rafi al-Din al-Jili (15.20) are especially relevant 
in this regard. The first version of the Uyun, dedicated to Amin al-Dawlah, did 
not have an entry on al-Jili, even though he was a notable physician and per- 
sonal friend of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah. His biography, added to Versions 2 and 3 
of the work, has a Pirandellian anecdote in which this physician complained 
about not having been included in Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's book. We also learn from 
this biography that al-Jili had earned the enmity of the vizier Amin al-Dawlah, 
who had him thrown down a cliff. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s decision of not includ- 
ing a biography of al-Jiliin the version of his work dedicated to Amin al-Dawlah 
was most likely an act of prudence. A comparison of the treatment of Amin al- 
Dawlah in the first, dedicated version and in later versions of the work supports 
this hypothesis: whilst the biography of the dedication is, in fact, a eulogy,”% the 
biography in Versions 2 and 3, written after the death of Amin al-Dawlah and 
in which the dedication disappears, includes negative information. This is an 
obvious case of self-censorship that may also have influenced the way in which 
other biographies were written and the identity of the physicians included in 
different versions of the work. 

If we turn to the kind of information conveyed in the Uyun, it is evident 
that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah tried to protect the image of physicians, and he occa- 
sionally dismisses the veracity of sources that might damage the reputation of 
his admired figures. In the biography of Galen, for instance, he quotes from 
an unknown source in which the death of Galen was attributed to a diarrhoea 
that he misdiagnosed and was unable to cure. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah claims that 
this is a fictional, fabricated story (hadhihi al-hikayah ahsabuha mufta'alah 
‘an Jalinus) (5.1.22). Likewise, in his biography of his admired al-Razi Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah never mentions the physician's polemical opinions on prophecy and 
the reports about al-Razi’s unbelief are strongly contested in a gloss to a work 
entitled ‘On publicizing his claims about the vices of the Saints’ (K. fima yarü- 
muhu min izhar mà yaddat min 'uyüb al-awliya’): 


I - Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah - say that this book, if he did indeed compose it 
(and God only knows), may have been composed by an evil opponent of 


78 This biography has been edited and translated as an addendum to Ch. 15.49. 
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al-Razi and attributed to him so that whoever comes to see it or hear of 
it will form a bad opinion of al-Razi. Al-Razi, however, is far above having 
any dealings with such a subject or compiling a work on this matter. Even 
some of those who criticize al-Rāzī — or rather excommunicate him - such 
as ‘Ali ibn Ridwan?? of Egypt and others name this book al-Rāzīs book on 
the false-miracles of the Prophets (K. al-Rāzī fi makhārīg al-anbiya’). 

11.5.23 no. 166 


A further example is his rejection of 5350 al-Andalusr' critiques against the 
works of al-Kindi: 


I - Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah - would say that what Judge Sa‘id has said about 
al-Kindi is unjust and does not detract from al-Kindi's knowledge, nor 
should it prevent the people from studying his books and deriving benefit 
from them. 


10.1.8 


Conversely, the immorality of Yahanna ibn Masawayh is explained by appeal- 
ing to his lack of religion: 


I say that Ibn Masawayh acted in that way because he was deficient in vir- 
tue, in religion, and fidelity. He was not a Muslim, but he did not even hold 
to his own religion, as is evident from the stories given above related by 
Yusuf ibn Ibrahim. No sensible person should give credit to, nor a prudent 
person rely upon, someone who does not have a religion which he follows 
and to which he is bound. 

8.26.18 


Despite this argument based on the poor religiosity of Ibn Masawayh, Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah is also conspicuously scrupulous about theological debates. He 
quotes hadiths transmitted by physicians who also excelled in this field but 
avoids engaging on the discussion of prophetic medicine9? and does not quote 
any theological source in his discussion of prophecy. His defence of medi- 
cine as a revealed science in Ch. 1 is based on the works of physicians, espe- 
cially, the Ps.-Galenic Commentary of Hippocrates' Oath; and, more relevantly, 


79 See his entry Ch. 14.25. 
80 Prophetic medicine was already an unavoidable topic in the time of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah; on 
the works on al-tibb al-nabawi, see Ragab, Piety and Patienthood, 46-94. 
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his defence of the superiority of prophecy over knowledge relies on the Ps.- 
Platonic K. al-Nawamis (7.2.2). 


Appendix: Identified Written Sources 


This appendix lists all the sources employed by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah in constructing the 
Uyun al-anbā'. Some of the sources are acknowledged and some not. The authors are 
listed alphabetically, with chapter and section references. Those quotations that are 
acknowledged will be indicated by (a.q.), with acknowledged paraphrases indicated as 
(a.p.); (a.s.q.) indicates acknowledged secondary quote. Unacknowledged quotations 
will be marked (u.q.) and unacknowledged paraphrases (u.p.). Poetry is not included 
unless there is explicit reference to a written source. 


‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi, aphorisms copied from various works — 15.40.8 (a.q.) 

‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi, autobiography (siratuhu) — 15.40.2-15.40.4 (a.q.) 

‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi, Kitab al-Ifadah wa-l-itibar ft l-umür al-mushāhadah wa-L 
hawadith al-mu'ayanah bi-ard Misr (Information and Details about Events Witnessed 
and Incidents Observed in the Land of Egypt) — 15.40.5 (acknowledged used of the 
book to provide biographical information); 15.40.6 (a.q.) 

‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi, letter sent to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s father — 15.40.7 (a.q.) 

‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi, unidentified source - 10.64.3 (a.q.); 10.66.4 (a.q.); 11.21 (a.q.) 

‘Abd al-Malik ibn Zuhr, K. al-Taysir ft -mudawah wa-Ltadbīr (Facilitation of Treatment 
and Regimen) - 1.7 (a.q.) 

Abū ‘Ali ibn Makikha, unidentified source — 10.8.10 (a.q. likely a secondary quote) 

Abo ‘Ali al-Qiyani, personal report — 8.4.12 (a.s.q. taken from unknown source); 8.14 
(a.s.q.; no reference to source); 8.20.12 (a.s.q.; no reference to source); 8.29.10 (a.q.; 
no reference to source) 

Abū Bakr al-Khalidi and Abū Uthmān al-Khälidi, K. al-Tuhaf wa-l-hadaya (Book of Gifts 
and Precious Things) — 8.26.15 (a.q.) 

Abū l-Barakat al-Baghdādī, al-Mutabar (Lessons in Wisdom) - 1.1 (a.p.) 

Abū l-Fadl ibn ‘Abd al-Karım al-Muhandis, M. Frru’yat al-hilal, (Treatise on the sighting 
of the new moon) — 15.33 (a.q.) 

Abūl-Faraj al-Isfahānī, K. al-Aghānī (Book of Songs) - 7.2.3 (u.q. likely); 7.2.4 (a.g.); 7-5.1- 
7.5.5 (a.q., a.p.); 8.7 (a.p.) 

Abū Hafs al-Kirmānī, Akhbar al-Baramikah (History of the Barmakids) — 12.5 (a.q.) 

Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn al-Imàm, prologue to the collected works of Ibn 
Bajjah — 13.59.2.1-13.59.2 (a.q.) 

Abū Ishaq Ibrahim al-Säbi’, unidentified source — 10.3.7 (a.q.) 

Abo Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Abi l-Ash'ath, K. al-Adwiyah al-mufradah (On 
simple drugs) - 10.46.4 no. 1 (a.q.) 
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Abū Jafar Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Abi l-Ash'ath, K. al-Ghadhiwa-l-mughtadhi (On 
Food and Nutrition) — 15.3.1.3 (a.q.) 

Abū l-Khattāb Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Talib, K. al-Shamil fī Ltibb (The 
Comprehensive Book of Medicine) — 10.37.4 (a.q.); 10.58.2 (a.p.); 11.8.3 (a.q.) 

Abū Mansur al-Tha‘alibi, Tatimmat al-yatimah (A Completion of the Unique Book of its 
Time) — 11.9.1 (a.q.) 

Abū Ma'shar, Kitab al-ulüf (Book of Thousands) — 2.1.1 (a.q.); 2.1.3 (a.g.); 24.4 (a.g.); 12.2 
(a.q.) 

Abū Muhammad Badr ibn Abi I-Isba‘, personal reports — 8.4.6—8.4.7 (a.s.q. from un- 
known source) 

Abū l-Oāsim Alī ibn Sulayman ibn al-Sayrafı, likely Qanün diwan al-rasa’il (Rules of the 
Chancellery) — 13.58.3.1—13.58.3.4 (a.q.) 

Abo Sahl al-Masihi, K. Ft izhàr hikmat Allah ft khalq al-insan (On the Manifestation of 
God's Wisdom in the Creation of Man) — 11.12 (a.q.) 

Abū Saīd al-Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ali, K. Wartat al-ajill@ min hafwat al-atibba@ (The 
Perils of Patricians due to the Errors of Physicians) — 1043.5 (a.q.) 

Abi Sa‘id Shadhan ibn Bahr, K. al-Mudhakarat (Book of Memoranda) - 10.1.5 (a.q.) 

Abū 5310 Zahid al-‘Ulama, K. Ft Lbīmāristānāt (On Hospitals) - 11.5.2 (a.q.) 

Abū I-Salt Umayyah ibn Abi l-Salt, al-Risalah al-Misriyyah (Egyptian Epistle) - 14.27.2— 
14.27.3 (a.q.) 

Abo Sulayman al-Sijistani, Ta'aliq (Annotations) — 2.13 (a.q.); 4.6.3.5 (a.q.); 6.1.2 (a.q.); 
15.1.3.1 (a.q.) 

Abü Sulayman al-Sijistani, unidentified source — 8.29.5 (a.s.q. taken from Ibn al-Nadim, 
who quotes from certain Hasan ibn al-‘Abbas al-Sanadiqi) 

Abū ‘Ubayd al-Jūzjānī, biography of Ibn Sina - 11.13.2.1-11.13.3.19 (a.q.) 

Abū 'Ubayd al-Qäsim ibn Sallam al-Baghdādī, K. al-amthal (Book of Proverbs) — 7.5.5 
(a.q.) 

Abo Yahya al-Yasa‘ ibn ‘Isa ibn Hazm ibn al-Yasa‘ in The Book that Declares the Good 
Qualities of the People of the West (al-Murib an mahasin ahl al-Maghrib) — 13.40 
(a.p.); 13.52 (a.p.); 13.61.2.2 (a.q.) 

Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi, K. al-Lahw wa-l-malahi (Amusement and Entertain- 
ment) — 8.29.11 (a.q.) 

Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Makki, K. al-Mujarrad ftl-aghant (Book of Songs Only) — 8.3.23 (a.q.; 
misattributed to Abo l-Faraj al-Isbahäni) 

Ahmad ibn Yusuf ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Dayah, unidentified source - 7.6 (a.q.) 

Ahmad ibn Yusuf ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Dayah, R. fi -mukafa'ah (Epistle on Recompense) — 
8.29.13 (a.p.) 

Ahmad ibn Yusuf ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Dāyah, K. Husn al- uqba (Book of Fortunate Out- 
come) — 104.7 (a.q.) 

Ahmad ibn Yusuf ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-Dayah, Sirat Ahmad ibn Tülün (History of Ibn 
Tūlūn) — 14.3 (u.p.); 14.4.1-14.4.4 (u.p.) 
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‘Ali ibn Yusuf ibn Abi1-Ma'ali Sa'd ibn ‘Ali al-Hazīrī, K. Zinat al-dahr (The Adornment of 
the Age) — 10.65.3 (a.q.) 

Amin al-Dawlah ibn Ghazal, letter to the vizier Burhan al-Din - 15.49.6.2 (a.q.) 

Amin al-Dawlah ibn al-Tilmidh, letter to al-Aziz Abū Nasr ibn Muhammad ibn Hamid - 
10.64.19.19 (a.q.) 

Amin al-Dawlah ibn al-Tilmidh, letter to Ibn Aflah — 10.64.19.19 (a.q.) 

Amin al-Dawlah ibn al-Tilmidh, letter to Muwaffaq al-Din Abu Tahir al-Husayn ibn 
Muhammad - 10.64.19.1 (a.g.) 

Amin al-Dawlah ibn al-Tilmīdh, letter to his son - 10.64.1 (a.q.) 

Amin al-Dawlah ibn al-Tilmidh, letter to Jamal al-Ru'asā Abū |-Fath Hibat Allah ibn 
al-Fadl ibn Sa‘id — 10.6 4.19.17 (a.g.) 

Amin al-Din Abū Zakariyya Yahya ibn Isma'l al-Bayyāsī, unidentified source - 15.17 
(a.q.) 

Anonymous, K. al-Diryaq (Book of Antidotes) — 1.8 (s.q. attributed to Andromachus the 
Younger; the K. al-Diryaq is not acknowledged). 

al-Antan, al-Nawr al-mujtana (The Blossom Plucked) — 10.69.33 (reference to the work 
to confirm authorship of poem) 

al-Bayhaqi, Masharib al-tajarib wa-ghawarib al-gharā'ib (Draughts of Experiences and 
Waves of Wonders) - 5.1.5 (a.q.) 

al-Bīrūnī, K. al-jamahir fi ma rifat al-jawahir (Collected Information on Precious Stones) — 
8.4.1 (a.q.) 

Bulmuzaffar ibn Mu‘arrif, unidentified source — 11.545 (a.q.); 1.5.21 (a.q.) 

Dioscorides, Hayūlā ‘laj al-tibb (De materia medica) — 1.11 (a.p.); 4.1.11.1 (a.q.) 

Eusebius of Caesarea, unidentified source - 5.1.8.1 (a.s.p., likely taken from Ubayd Allah 
ibn Jibril) 

Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī, Wasiyyah (Testament) — 11.19.6.1 (a.q.) 

al-Fārābī, du‘@ (prayer) - 15.1.4 (a.q.) 

al-Farabi, Ihsa’ al-ulüm (Enumeration of Sciences) — 4.6.5.1 (a.q., no reference to title) 

al-Farabi, unidentified source - 15.1.2 (a.q.) 

Galen, AkAlaq al-nafs (Character Traits) — 4.1.3.4 (a.q.); 5.1.6 (a.q.) 

Galen, Bīnaks, i.e., Pinax (On my own Books) - 2.1.2 (a.q.); 5.1.9-5.1.10.2 (a.q.); 5.1.28 (a.p.); 
5.1.37 no. 21 (a.q. title not given) 

Galen, K. Fi l-adwiyah al-mus'hilah (Laxative drugs) - 1.2 (a.p.). 

Galen, K. Fi l-amrad al-‘asirat al-bur? (Diseases That Are Difficult to Cure) — 5.1.19 (a.q.) 

Galen, K. Franna al-akhyar min al-nàs gadyantafi ūna bi-a'da'ihim (The Best People Can 
Derive Benefit From their Enemies) — 5.1.30 (a.q.) 

Galen, K. Fr ārā” Abuqrat wa-Aflatün (On the Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato) — 4.5.4 
no. 5 (a.q.) 

Galen, K. Fr ashāb al-hiyal (On the Methodist Sect) — 5.1.19 (reference to confirm inform- 
ation of Galen's Kitab fī l-amrad al-'asirat al-bur?). 
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Galen, K. Fil-fasd (On Bloodletting) — 1.6 (a.p.). 

Galen, K. Ft l-hathth ‘ala ta'allum sina'at al-tibb (Exhortation to Study the Art of Medi- 
cine) — 2.1.2 (a.s.q. quote taken from Ibn Juljul’s Tabagāt; Ibn Juljul is not acknow- 
ledged) 

Galen, K. Fil-kaymüs al-jayyid wa-Lrad? (Good and Bad Juices) — 5.1.24.1-5.1.24.2 (a.q.) 

Galen, Hilat al-bur’ (Method of Healing) — 1.6 (a.p.); 2.1.2 (a.p.) 

Galen, Marātib girā'at kutubihi (The Order for Reading his Books) — 5.1.3 (a.q.) 

Galen, K. Mihnat al-tabib al-fadil (Examination of the Best Physician) — 5.1.18.1-5.1.18.3 
(a.g.); 54.29.1—5.1.29.3 (a.q.); 15.51.3 (a.q.) 

Galen, Nawadir taqdimat al-ma'rifah (Remarkable Stories of Prognosis) — 5.1.28 (a.q.) 

Galen, K. Qatajanis (Composition of Drugs by Types) — 5.1.20 (a. p.) 

Galen, unidentified work (fī mawādi' kathirah) — 2.1.2 (a.s.g. taken from Ibn Juljul's 
Tabaqat; Ibn Juljul is not acknowledged). 

Ps.-Galen, K. ftl-hugan (On Enemas) - 1.11 (secondary quote-Herodotus - with acknow- 
ledgement of the source). 

Ps.-Galen, Tafsir K. al-Ayman li-Abuqrat (Commentary of Hippocrates’ Book of Oaths) — 
1.1 (a.p.);1.6 (a.q.); 2.1.6.1-2.1.6.4 (a.q. includes glosses by Hunayn ibn Ishaq, the trans- 
lator of this text); 4.1.1 (a.p.) 

Hakim al-Zaman ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Jilyani, qasidah entitled al-Tuhfah al-jawhariyyah 
(The Jewelled Precious Gift) — 15.8.4 (a.q.) 

al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn 5310 al-‘Askari, K. al-Hikam wa-l-amthal (The Book of Aph- 
orisms and Proverbs) - 10.1.13 (a.q.) 

Haysa-Baysa, letters — 10.68.1.3-10.68.1.4 (a.q.) 

Hilal al-Sab?, unidentified source - 10.4.9 (a.q.); 10.8.7-10.8.9 (a.q.) 

Hippocrates, K. al-Ayman (Oath) — 43.34 (a.q.) 

Hippocrates, Namiis al-tibb (Medical Law) — 4.1.3.2 (a.q.) 

Hippocrates, al-Wasiyyah (Testament), also known as Tartib al-tibb (Etiquette of Medi- 
cine) — 4.1.3.3 (a.q.) 

Hunayn ibn Ishaq, K. al-Ashr magālāt fī l-‘ayn (Ten Treatises on the Eye) — 8.29.22 no. 2 
(a.q.) 

Hunayn ibn Ishaq, M. Fr dhikr al-kutub allatilam yadhkurha Jalinus ft fihrist kutubihi (On 
the Books not listed by Galen in the Catalogue of his Works) — 5.1.38 (a.q.; no reference 
to title) 

Hunayn ibn Ishaq, Nawadir al-falasifah wa-l-hukam@ (Anecdotes of the Philosophers 
and Wise Men), also known as Adab al-falasifah — 4.1.7 (a.q.); 4.1.8.2 (a.q.); 4.4.3 (a.g.); 
4.6.3.5 (a.q.); 4.6.7.1-4.6.9 (a.q.); 5.1.34 (a.q.) 

Hunayn ibn Ishaq, Risalah (Letter) — 5.1.37 (a.q., sometimes heavily paraphrased) 

Hunayn ibn Ishaq, R. Fīmā asabahü min al-mihan wa-l-shada'id (On his trials and tribu- 
lations) — 8.29.14-8.29.21 

Hunayn ibn Ishaq, unidentified work - 4.1.11.1 (a.q.); 5.1.39 no. 167 (a.q.); 8.31 (a.q.) 
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Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, al-Iqd al-farid (The Unique Necklace) — 7.1.2-7.1.4 (u.p. likely) 

Ibn Abi Sadiq al-Nīsābūrī, Sharh K. al-Masā'il (Commentary of |Hunayn's] Questions) — 
8.29.22 no. 1 (a.q.) 

Ibn Abi Sadiq al-Nīsābūrī, Tafsir K. Manafı‘ al-a‘d@ li-Jalinus (Commentary on Galen's 
On the Usefulness of the Parts) - 11.17 (a.q.) 

Ibn Bakhtawayh, K. al-Muqaddimat (Prolegomena) — 5.1.22 (a.q.); 10.112 (a.q.) 

Ibn Butlàn, Dawat al-atibba’ (The Physician's Dinner-Party) — 8.30.5 (a.q.); 10.38.6 no. 10 
(a.q.) 

Ibn Butlān, M. Fr illat naql al-atibba’ al-maharah tadbir akthar al-amrad allati kanat 
tu'ālaj qadiman bi-l-adwiyah al-harrah ila al-tadbir al-mubarrad (An essay on the 
reason the master physicians changed the regimen for most of the diseases which were, 
of old, treated with hot medicines) — 10.8.2 (a.q.); 10.13.2-10.13.4 (a.q.); 10.23.2 (a.q.); 
10.36 (a.q.) 

Ibn Butlän, Maqalah ila Alī ibn Ridwan (Essay Addressed to ‘Ali ibn Ridwan) — 14.25.5 
(a.q.) 

Ibn Butlan, Waq'at al-atibba (The Battle of the Physicians) — 10.38.2 (u.q.); 10.38.3 (a.q.) 

Ibn Butlan, unidentified source - 6.1.1 (a.p.); 8.26.16 (a.q.); 10.38.4 (a.g.); 14.25.3 (a.p.) 

Ibn Ķawgal, K. Surat al-ard (The Shape of the Earth) — 4.6.3.3 (a.q., wrongly attributed 
to al-Mas'udi's al-Masalik wa-l-mamalik). 

Ibn al-Haytham, autobiography and list of own books from unidentified source — 
14.22.4.1-14.22.4.4 (a.q.); 14.22.5.1 (a.q.) 

Ibn Hindu, Miftah aLtibb wa-minhāj al-tullab (Key to Medicine and Guide for Students) — 
6.4 (a.q.); 11.8.5 (a.q.) 

Ibn al-Jazzär, K. Akhbar al-dawlah (History of the [Fatimid] Dynasty) - 13.2.2.1-13.2.2.2 
(a.q.) 

Ibn Juljul, Tabaqat al-atibba’ (The Classes of Physicians) — 2.2 (a.q.); 4.1.6 (a.q.); 4.51 
(a.g.); 4.6.1 (a.q.); 4.6.12 (u.p. likely); 5.1.15 (a.q.); 5.1.17 (a.q.); 5.1.21.2 (u.q. introduced 
by gala ghayruhu); 7.1.1 (u.p.); 7.1.6 (a.q.); 7.3 (u.q. slightly paraphrased); 8.19.2 (a.p.); 
8.26.3 (a.q.); 8.29.9 (a.q.); 8.29.12 (a.q.); 10.1.4 (a.q.); 10.94 (a.q.); 10.44.1 (a.q.); 11.5.7 
(a.g.); 13.1.2 (a.q.); 13.2.1 (u.p.); 13.3.1 (u.p.); 13.3.2.1-13.3.2.3 (a.q.); 13.12 (u.q.); 13.13 
(u.p.); 13.14 (u.p.); 1345 (u.p.); 1346 (u.p.); 13.17 (a.q.); 1348 (a.q.); 13.19.1-13.19.2.1 (u.g.); 
13.19.3 (a.q.); 13.20 (u.p.); 13.21.2.1-13.21.2.2 (a.q.); 13.22 (u.p.); 13.23 (u.q.); 13.24.1 AE 
13.24.2-13.24.3 (a.q.); 13.25 (u.p.); 13.26 (u.p.); 13.28 (u.p.); 13.30-13.33 (u.p.); 14.5 (u.q. 
slightly paraphrased) 

Ibn Juljul, K. Tafsir asma? al-adwiyah al-mufradah min kitab Diyusquridis (Explanation 
of the names of the simple drugs in the book of Dioscorides) — 13.36.2.1-13.36.2.4 (a.q.) 

Ibn Jumay‘ al-Misri, Tasrth al-maknün ft tangīh al-Qanün (Making Explicit what is Con- 
cealed: On Examining the Canon) — 13.61.24 (a.q.) 

Ibn al-Muträn, Firdaws al-hikmah (Paradise of Wisdom) - 1.2 (a.q.); 1.3.2 (a.q.) 

Ibn al-Mutran, unidentified source — 5.1.14 (a.q.) 
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Ibn al-Nadim, K al-Fihrist (Catalogue) - 2.1.5 (u.s.q); 4.1.5 (u.q.); 4.6.3.5 (a.q.); 4.7 (u.q.); 
4.8.1-4.8.2 (u.q.); 5.24 (u.q.); 5.2.2 (u.q.); 6.1.2 (a.q.); 8.26.4 (a.q.); 8.29.6 (a.q.); 8.36- 
8.38 (u.q.); 10.1.6 (a.q.); 10.1.9 (a.q.); 10.342 (u.q.); 10.4.2 (a.p.); 10.22.2 (a.q.); 10.44.2 
(a.g.); 11 (u.q.); 1.4 (a.q); 11.5.9 (a.g.) 

Ibn al-Qifti, Ta’rikh al-hukama@ (History of Learned Men) - 10.77.3 (a.g.); 11.3 (a.g.); 11.21 
(a.q.); 1414.3 (a.q.); 14.14.6 (a.q.); 14.22.3.1-14.22.3.2 (a.q.) 

Ibn al-Qifti, unidentified source - 13.3.4 no. 5 (a.q.; maybe oral report); 15.23.2-15.23.2.1 
(a.q.); 15.36.14 (a.q.) 

Ibn Qutaybah, K. Farā'id al-durr (The Unique Pearls) — 103.10 (a.q.) 

Ibn Ridwan, autobiography — 14.25.1-14.25.2 (a.q.) 

Ibn Ridwan, Fawā'id — 4.1.9.1 (u.p. in several instances) 

Ibn Ridwan, K. Hall shukük al-Razi ‘ala Jālīnūs (Resolution al-Rāzīs Doubts regarding 
Galen) — 11.8.4 (a.q.) 

Ibn Ridwan, al-Kitab al-nafi‘ ft kayfiyyat ta'lim sina'at al-tibb (Useful Book on How to 
Study the Art of Medicine) — 6.3.1—6.3.4 (a.q.) 

Ibn Ridwan, Tafsir K. al-Firaq li-Jalinus (Commentary of Galen's On Sects) — 1.7 (a.q.) 

Ibn Ridwan, a/-Tatarrug ila [-sa'adah bi-l-tibb (Attaining Happiness Through Medicine) — 
4.1.9.2 (u.p.; list of books seems to be largely based on Ibn Ridwan) 

Ibn Ridwan, sayings from unidentified work — 14.25.7-14.25.8 (a.q.) 

Ibn Ridwan, unidentified work - 4.1.2 (a.p.) 

Ibn Rushd, K. al-Kulliyyat (Book of Generalities) — 13.66.2 (a.q.) 

Ibn Sina, M. Ft naqd Risālat Ibn al-Tayyib fi l-quwa L-tabriyyah (Refutation of Ibn al- 
Tayyib's On the Natural Faculties) — 10.37.2 (a.q., no reference to title) 

Ibrahim ibn al- Abbas ibn Tamar al-Hashimi, unidentified source — 8.32.2-8.32.3 (a.q. 
likely secondary quote taken from an unacknowledged source) 

Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali al-Husri, Nur al-tarf wa-nawr al-zarf (The Light of the Eye and the Blos- 
som of Wit) — 8.4.5 (a.q.; probable confusion with al-Husrī's Zahr al-adab wa-thamar 
al-albab) 

Ibrahim ibn al-Qasim K. Akhbar al-Hajjaj (Reports of al-Hajjaj) - 7.9.1—7.9.4 (a.g./a.p.) 

‘Imad al-Din Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Hamid al-Isbahani, al-Kharidah (Book of 
the Unbored Pearl) — 15.13 (a.q.) 

Ishaq ibn Hunayn, Ta’rikh al-atibba’ — 4.1114 (u.q., likely); 4.1.1.2 (u.p., likely); 4.1.1.3 
(a.p.); 4.6.3.5 (a.q.); 5.1.2 (u. p.); 5.1.4 (a.p.); 5.2.1 (u.q.) 

Ishàq ibn Hunayn, personal report — 8.20.3 (a.s.q.; no reference to source, likely to be 
Ibn al-Dayah) 

Ishaq ibn Hunayn, unidentified source — 8.30.2 (a.q.) 

al-Istakhri, al-Masalik wa-I-mamalik (Routes and Realms) — 5.1.21.1 (a.p., wrongly attrib- 
uted to al-Mas'uüdi's al-Masalik wa-I-mamalik) 

Jamal al-Mulk Abū l-Qàsim Alī ibn Aflah, letter to Amin al-Dawlah ibn al-Tilmīdh and 
Amin al-Dawlalrs reply — 10.64.1948 (a.g.) 
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al-Jawharī, al-Sihah ft -lughah (The Correct [Forms] in Language) - 7.1.1 (a.p.) 

Jibril ibn Bukhtishü‘, first person report — 8.3.8 (a.s.q. taken from certain history book 
ba'd al-tawarikh) 

Jibril ibn Bukhtishu', personal account book — 8.3.22 (a.p.) 

Jirab al-Dawlah, unidentified source, likely the lost Tarwih al-arwah wa-miftah al-surür 
wa-l-afrah — 8.26.16 (a.q.) 

al-Jurjani, K. al-Kinayat (Book of Metonyms) — 10.3.8 (a.q.) 

al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad (History of Baghdad) — 8.26.17 (a.q.; no refer- 
ence to title) 

al-Ma‘arni, Kitab al-Istighfar (Asking for Pardon), i.e. Kitab Istaghfir wa-staghfirt — 5.1.33 
(a.q.) 

al-Mas'udi, al-Tanbth wa-l-ishraf (The Book of Notification and Verification) — 4.6.1 (a.q.); 
5.1.6 (a.s.q. taken from 5350 al-Andalusīs Tabaqat al-umam; Sa'id al-Andalus! is not 
acknowledged) 

Maymin ibn Harun, first person report (a.s.q.; probably from Ibn al-Dayah’s Akhbar 
al-atibba’) 

al-Mubashshir ibn Fätik, Mukhtar al-hikam wa-mahasin al-kalim (The Choicest Max- 
ims and Best Sayings) - 1.5 (a.p.); 2.1.3 (a.g.); 24.7 (a.g.); 4.1.7 (a.g.); 4.1.8.4 (a.q.); 4.3.2 
(u.q.); 4.3.4.1-4.3.4.4 (a.q.); 4.3.5 (a.q.); 4.4.2.1-4.4.2.5 (a.q.); 4.4.4 (a.q.); 4.5.2—4.5.3 
(a.q.); 4.6.3.1-4.6.3.2 (a.q.); 4.6.3.4 (a.q.); 4.6.11 (a.q.); 5.1.21.1 (a.q.); 5.1.23 (a.q.); 5.1.25- 
5.1.26 (a. p.); 5.1.31 (a.q.); 5.1.35 (a.q.) 

al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik, unidentified source — 10.22.3 (a.q.) 

Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Salih al-‘Abdi, unidentified source — 13.61.34 (a.q.) 

Muwaffaq al-Din Hibat Allah Abū l-Qasim ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Alı, 
poem copied from an autograph - 15.49.6.2 (a.q.) 

Najm al-Din ibn al-Lubüdi, epistle — 15.313 (a.q.) 

Oribasius, al-Kunnash al-kabir (Great Handbook) — 1.7 (a.q.). 

Orosius, Tawarikh (Historia adversus paganos) — 2.1.2 (a.s.q. taken from Ibn Juljul’s 
Tabagat; Ibn Juljul is not acknowledged) 

Pethion, Tarīkh (History) — 8.1.1-8.1.2 (a.g.); 8.2 (a.q.); 8.3.2-8.3.5 (a.g.); 8.3.20-8.3.21 
(a.q.); 8.4.2 (a.g.); 8.4.8 (a.q.); 8.25.1 (a.g.) [TAU never gives the title] 

Plato, K. al-Siyasah (Republic) — 2.1.2 (a.q.) 

Plato, Ihtijaj Suqrat ‘ala ahl Athiniyah (Apology of Socrates to the People of Athens) — 
4.4.3 (a.q.) 

Ps.-Plato, K: al-Nawamis (Laws) — 2.1.2 (a.s.p. taken from Ibn Juljul's Tabagat — Ibn Juljul 
is not acknowledged); 7.2.2 (a.q.). 

Porphyry, K. Akhbar al-falasifah wa-qisasihim wa-ara'ihim (Book of the History of Philo- 
sophers, their Stories and Opinions) — 4.3.3 (a.q.) 4.3.6.1-4.3.6.2 (a.q.) 

Ptolemy al-Gharib, K. Ila Ghalus fi strat Aristūtālis (Epistle to Gallus on the Life of Aris- 
totle) — 4.6.2.1-4.6.2.3 (a.q.); 4.6.6.1 (a.q.); 4.6.13.1 (a.q. with book-list) 
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al-Qutb al-Misrī, Sharh al-kulliyyat min K. al-Qanün li-I-shaykh al-ra’ts Ibn Sina (Com- 
mentary on the ‘Generalities’ of the shaykh al-ra'is Ibn Sina’s Canon of Medicine) — 
11.20 (a.q.) 

al-Razi, Muhammad ibn Zakariyya, K. al-Khawass (On Occult Properties) — 1.10 (a.p.) 

al-Razi, Muhammad ibn Zakariyya, al-Kitab al-Hawi (Comprehensive Book) — 5.1.32 
(a.p.); 12.3 (acknowledged as bibliographical source) 

al-Razi, Muhammad ibn Zakariyya, al-Kitab al-Mansuri (The Mansurt Compedium) — 
1.5.18 (acknowledged reference to full book title taken from autograph) 

al-Ruhawi, Adab al-tabib (Practical Ethics of the Physician) — 8.3.8 (a.q.); 8.4.10 (a.q.); 
8.8.1 (a.q.); 8.124—8.12.2 (a.q.); 8.20.2 (a.q.); 8.23.1 (a.g.); 8.24 (a.q.); 8.25.2-8.25.6 (a.q.); 
8.26.2 (a.q.) 

Sadaqah al-Sāmirī, aphorisms and poems copied from autograph — 15.47.1-15.47.2.1 
(a.q.) 

Sā'id al-Andalusī, K. Tabaqat al-umam (The Categories of the Nations) — 4.1.1.4 (a.p./ 
a.q.); 4.2 (a.q.); 4.34 (a.q.); 4.44 (a.q.); 4.6.4.1 (a.q.); 10.1.1-10.1.3 (a.p.); 10.1.8 (a.q.); 
115.8 (a.q.); 13.4 (u.p.); 13.54 (a.q.); 13.6.1.1-13.6.1.2 (a.q.); 13.7 (u.p.); 13.8 (u.p.); 13.9 
(a.g.); 13.10 (u.p.); 13.11 (u.p.); 13.21.1 (u.p.); 13.24.1 (u.q.); 13.27.2 (a.q.); 13.29.2 (a.q.); 
13.341 (u.p.); 13.34-2(a.q.); 13.37 (a.q.); 13.38.1-13.38.2 (a.q.); 13.39.2 (a.q.); 13.41-13.49 
(u.q./u.p.); 13.60.2 (a.g.); 15.1.3.2 (a.q.) 

Sa‘id ibn Bishr, M. Fr marad al-maraqqiyya (On Hypocondria) — 10.13.6 (a.q.) 

Saīd ibn al-Bitrīg, Nazm al-jawhar (The String of Jewels) - 14.1 (a.q.) 

al-Sayyid al-Naqib al-Kamil ibn al-Sharif al-Jalil, letter to Amin al-Dawlah ibn al-Til- 
midh — 10.64.17.1 (a.q.) 

Shanaq (Canakya), Muntakhal al-jawhar (Sifted Jewels) - 12.3 (a.q.) 

al-Suli, K. a-Awraq (Book of Folios) — 8.26.17 (a.q.) 

al-Tabarī, Ta’rikh (History) — 7.5.6 (a.q.); 10.12.2 (a.q.) 

al-Tanükhi, al-Faraj bad al-shiddah (The Book of Relief after Hardship) — 10.62.3 (refer- 
ence to the work to confirm information); 11.5.1-11.5.12 (a.q.) 

Thabit ibn Qurrah, unidentified work - 2.1.5 (a.s.g., taken from Ibn al-Nadim's Fihrist; 
Ibn al-Nadim is not acknowledged) 

Thabit ibn Sinàn ibn Thàbit, unidentified source — 8.4.9 (a.q., probably a.s.q. from 
unknown source); 8.23.2 (a.p.; unidentified source, could be his Ta’rikh) 

Thabit ibn Sinan ibn Thabit ibn Qurrah, Ta’rikh (History) — 10.3.6 (a.q.); 10.3.9 (a.q.); 
10.3.11 (a.q.); 10.4.4.1-10.4.4.8 (a.q.); 10.5.2 (a.q.); 10.5.3-10.5.4 (a.q.); 1040.5 2 (a.q.); 
10.16 (a.q.); 10.26 (a.q.) [title given only in 10.4.4.1; 10.5.3; 10.26] 

al-Turtūshī, Siraj al-mulük (The Lamp of Kings) — 15.3.1.5 (a.p.) 

‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jibril ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Bukhtishü‘, Manaqib al-atibba’ (The Merits 
of Physicians) — 5.1.7 (a.q.); 5.1.8.1-5.1.8.2 (a.g.); 5.1.1175.113 (a.q.); 6.1.3 (a.g.); 8.5.2— 
8.5.4 (a.q.); 8.29.7 (a.q.); 8.39 (a.q.); 10.8.3-10.8.6 (a.q.); 10.17 (a.q.); 10.27-10.30 (a.q.); 
10.44.4 (a.q.); 10.46.2 (a.q.); 11.5.6 (a.q.); 11.5.22 (a.q.); 11.12 (a.q.); 14.20 (a.q.); 15.2 (a.q.) 
[title given only in 6.1.3; 8.29.7] 
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Unidentified author, Akhbar al-jababirah (History of the Tyrants) — 2.1.2 (a.p.) 

Unidentified chronicle (bad al-tawarikh) — 10.14.2.1-10.14.2.2 (a.q.) 

Unidentified reports translated from the Greek (bad al-mawadi‘ al-manqülah min al- 
yunānī) — 41. (a.q./a.p.) 

Unidentified source — 8.4.3—8.4.4 (a.q.; bad al-tawarikh); 8.4.13 (a.p. bad al-kutub); 8.5.5 
(a.p./a.q. probably from ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jibri's Manaqib al-atibba’; introduced by 
mā jara lahu) 

Unidentified source of Syriac origin — Ch. 9 (source also used in Ibn al-Nadim’s K: al- 
Fihrist). 

Unnamed learned scholar (bad al-mashayikh) - 15.1.1.2 (a.q.) 

al-Wagidi, Ta’rikh (History) — 7.5.6 (a.q.) 

al-Wathiq bi-Allah, K. al-Bustan (The Garden) — 7.1.5 (a.p.; nothing is known about this 
work) 

Yahya al-Nahwi, Ta’rikh (Chronology) - 2.1.5 (a.p.); 3.1 (u.p.); 3.2 (a.g.); 3.3 (u.p.); 3.4 (u.p.); 
3.5 (u.p./a.g.); 3.6 (u.p.); 4.1.10.1-4.1.10.2 (a.p.); 4.1.10.4—4.1.10.5 (u.p.); 5.1.3 (a.p.); 5.1.4 
(a.p.) [IAU never gives the title] 

Yahya ibn Sad ibn Yahya, K. Ta’rikh al-Dhayl (Supplement to History) — 14.10-14.11 (a.q.) 

Yusuf ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Dayah, Akhbar al-atibba’ (Accounts of Physicians) — 5.1.16.1- 
5.1.16.5 (a.q.); 7.7.2 (a.g.); 7.8.2—7.8.3 (a.q.); 8.3.6—8.3.7 (a.q.); 8.3.10-8.3.12 (a.q. ); 8.3.14— 
8.3.19 (a.q.); 8.8.2-8.8.6 (a.q.); 8.9 (a.q.); 8.10.2-8.10.4 (a.q.); 8.1 (a.q.); 8.13.2—8.13.4 
(a.q.); 8.18.1-8.18.4 (a.q.); 8.19.3—8.19.5 (a.q.); 8.20.4—8.20.n (a.q.); 8.21.2—8.21.4 (a.q.); 
8.25.7-8.25.8 (a.q.); 8.26.5—8.26.14 (a.q.); 8.27.2-8.27.4 (a.q.); 8.29.2—8.29.3 (a.q.); 12.6 
(a.q.) [IAU never gives the title] 


CHAPTER 6 
Poetry in Uyūn al-anba’ 


Geert Jan van Gelder 


Poetry is a very prominent feature of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s book. Its presence 
was obviously important to the author and to his intended readership. It was 
only in modern times that western scholars showed explicit signs of impatience 
with it.! In his lecture ‘Ueber Ibn Abi Oceibi'a und seine Geschichte der Aerzte’ 
August Moller, the editor of the first scholarly edition, mentions that the author, 
in addition to his medical studies, 


unfortunately devoted himself so persistently to adab and poetry that the 
qasidahs and shorter poems composed by himself and others drove to 
well-justified despair the otherwise quite patient copyist of the excellent 
model of the Brit. Mus. manuscript Add. 7340.” 


Müller speaks of the ‘polite letters and poetic dedications’ that the author 
‘included all too conscientiously in his book'? Juan Vernet, in his entry on the 
author in the second edition of The Encyclopaedia of Islam, says somewhat 
scathingly that the book contains ‘some long series of verses which have noth- 
ing to do with the main theme’ It is true, much of the poetry is not at all about 
medicine and medical topics. Worse, perhaps, much of it can only be called 
mediocre in quality. This did apparently not bother the author. To him the large 
quantity of poetry was an essential part of his book, and it is obvious that he 
included several entries on physicians because they composed poetry, rather 
than being important doctors. 

The work, in the version edited here, contains some 3,600 lines of verse; 
the exact number depends on how one counts the lines, unequal in length, 
of strophic poems. They are very unevenly distributed. There is no poetry in 
chapters 1, 2, 3, 5, and 12, which deal with non-Arabs. Chapter 4, on the ancient 
Greeks, surprisingly has one Arabic line attributed to Socrates. The chapter on 


1 Implicit indications of the same attitude from earlier periods may be deduced from the fact 
that some manuscripts of the book omit much of the poetry, as the following quotation from 
Miiller illustrates. 

2 In Müller, ‘Uber Ibn Abi Oceibi‘a’, 262 (my translation). 

3 Ibid. 263. 
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Iraq has many lines (965) and by far the most are found in the chapter on Syria 
(1,672). They are composed by some one hundred different poets, whether men- 
tioned by name or quoted anonymously. 


1 Forms 


There are many epigrams and short pieces, but also a good number of longer 
pieces or gasidahs,* such as an ode of 92 lines? by Abū l-Qasim Hibat Allāh ibn 
al-Fadl (better known as Ibn al-Qattan, although not named thus in the book) 
on a katib al-insh@ (chancery scribe) in Baghdad; a pseudo-prophetic ode by 
pseudo-Ibn Sina on the Mongol conquests of 52 lines;” or an ode on Saladin 
of 82 lines by al-Jilyani. Some humorous poems by Abū l-Hakam al-Maghribi 
are also long: one about a ‘domestic scandal, another on a badly made pair of 
shoes.!? The great majority of poems are in standard form, with monorhyme 
(aaaaaa ...) and in one of the traditional metres, which are always quantit- 
ative, not unlike Classical Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit versification. There are 
also nineteen poems that employ the dübayt form (with the rhyme scheme 
aaba or aaaa) and metre. Originally Persian (the hybrid Persian-Arabic word 
means 'two-liner' or ‘distich’), it is in Persian more usually called ruba'iyyah, 
‘quatrain — paradoxically with an Arabic word — counting the rhyming units. 
Chapter 13, on Spain, contains a few strophic poems (muwashshahat, singular 
muwashshahah), including some famous ones. With their short lines and many 
rhymes they are often set to music and, indeed, some are still being performed 
even today. 


4 Many Arabists use qasidah for a 'polythematic' poem of some length, often a panegyric 
ode introduced with a lyrical introduction on love, nature, or a gnomic passage. In pre- 
modern critical usage, however, the term is used for any longer poem, to be distinguished 
(not always clearly) from a shorter piece or epigram, called qit ah or magtū'ah, misleading 
terms because, literally ‘piece’ or ‘cut-off’, they wrongly suggest that any short piece is a 
fragment of a longer poem. 

5 ‘Line’ or ‘verse’ is bayt in Arabic; its length is variable, dependent on the metre chosen 

by the poet. A typical bayt is so long, by English standards (up to thirty syllables, mostly 

divided between two hemistichs of equal or nearly equal length), that in our translations 
it almost always takes two lines. 

Ch. 10.68.2.2 ('O woman who left me"). 

Ch. 1113.7.9 (Beware, dear son’). 

Ch. 15.11.24 (‘A vigorous, astute man’s comfort’). 

Ch. 15.8.7 (‘Any domestic scandal’); see van Gelder, ‘The Joking Doctor’. 

10 —- Ch. 15.17 (‘My plight is bewildering’). 
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Virtually all the poetry is in Classical Arabic (fusha), though occasionally 
with Middle Arabic’, ‘vernacular’ elements. The closing strophe (kharjah) of a 
muwashshahah may also contain vernacular Arabic," as does an isolated line 
in non-standard metre, sung by Abu l-Hakam al-Maghribi:!? 


Bee-hunter, here's a job for you: 
Come on, go out early, get some honey! 


Some poems are composed in a rather shaky Arabic, particularly those by Najm 
al-Din al-Lubūdī.!$ He simply does not know his grammar, using the moods 
erratically and doing other strange things. Although Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's own 
prose style is not free from colloquialisms and linguistic oddities, as already 
pointed out at length by August Müller,!* his poems (eleven pieces with a total 
of 197 lines) are relatively free of them. 


2 Themes: Medical Poems 


Classifying poems by their form is much easier than trying to classify them by 
theme. Almost all the traditional modes or themes of Arabic poetry — praise, 
invective, elegy, vaunting, wisdom, religion, mysticism, love, wine, didactic 
verse, pornography, riddles, etc. — can be combined, either in a natural way, 
such as elegy and praise, elegy and wisdom, wisdom and religion, love and wine, 
or in a conventional manner such as the many panegyric odes that open with 
a lyrical or amorous passage, a convention so common in Arabic that it has 
become natural. In what follows the main themes and subjects of the poems 
in Uyūn al-anb@ will be briefly discussed. 

In pre-modern Arabic one finds countless didactic poems on every conceiv- 
able subject: versified knowledge, meant to be memorised, and without literary 
pretensions. Most of them use the simple rajaz metre and paired rhyme (aab- 
bccdd ..., which allows for long poems). Among them are medical poems, such 
as the famous medical poem by Ibn Sina," or his poem on the causes of fevers,!® 


11 See Ch.13.63.8.2 (the last line of a muwashshahah by Abū Bakr ibn Zuhr). 
12  Ch.15.8a. 

13 Ch.15.312-5. 

14 Müller, ‘Ueber Text und Sprachgebrauch‘. 

15 Avicenna, Poème de la medicine. 

16 Ibn Sīnā, Urjüzah ft asbab al-hummayat. 
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and many others." One might have expected to find similar poems in Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah's book, but they are not there. He does refer to the practice: of his 
contemporary Sadid al-Din ibn Ragīgah he says? As for verse in rajaz metre, 
I have never seen any physician in his time who was quicker in composing it 
than he. He could take any medical work and render it in the rajaz metre in 
an instant, staying loyal to its contents and doing justice to the beauty of its 
words. But he does not quote any examples. After all, his book is not intended 
as a medical manual. There are, however, some poems with general medical 
advice, such as one by the same Ibn Raqiqah that begins:!? 


Beware of eating your fill, shun it! 
Digest one kind of food before eating another. 
Do not have sex often, for by doing it 
continually one invites illness. 
Don't drink water straight after eating 
and you will be safe from great harm, 
Nor on an empty stomach and being hungry, 
unless you have a light snack with it ... 


Or Ibn al-Sa'igh al-Antari's advice to his son, beginning:?° 


My dear son, memorize my admonition and act by it, 
for all medicine is gathered in the text of my speech: 
Before all medication for a sick one, be concerned 
with preserving his strength from day to day. 
Existing health is preserved with likes, 
but in opposites lies the cure of every sickness. 
Have as little sexual intercourse as you can, for it is 
the water of life that is poured into wombs ... 


There are several short epigrams in this vein. It also happens that medical 
matters are discussed in poetic exchanges between physician and patient. The 
vizier Abu Talib al-‘Alawi sent a few lines to Ibn Sina, complaining of pustules 
on his forehead, and the latter replied with a poem recommending, among 


17 See e.g. Mattock, ‘The Medical Muse’ (on an anonymous urjüzah on the symptoms of 
impending death). 

18 Ch. 15.46.1. 

19  Ch.15.46.3.6. 

20  Ch.10.69.3.1. 
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other things, a purge, the application of leeches, and abstention from meat.?! 
The famous Syrian knight and poet, Usamah ibn Munqidh complained about 
his bad knees in a poem addressed to Muhadhdhab al-Din ibn al-Naggāsh and 
asked for a balm,?? which was duly sent. The vizier al-Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah 
politely asked the physician-translator Ishaq ibn Hunayn, in a humorous epi- 
gram, about the latter's bowel movements after having taken a purgative:2? 


Let me know me how you were last night 
and how you felt, 

And how often the she-camel took you 
to the Empty Abode. 


He alludes to the ancient euphemism taken from Bedouin practice of going a 
short distance into the desert for relieving oneself. The answer came promptly 
and politely: 


I was fine, happy, 
and relaxed in body and spirit. 

As for travelling, the she-camel, 
and the Empty Quarter, 

My respect for you made me forget, 
O goal of my hopes! 


Self-mockery is common. The poet-physician Hibat Allah ibn al-Fadl, known as 
Ibn al-Qattan, describes his less successful visits to the privy.?^ Abū l-Hakam al- 
Maghribi, ‘the joking doctor’ pretends that his poetry has curative properties:?? 


... So tell the people who think my medical skill will give them relief 
that it will benefit them if it is mixed with poetry. 


21  Ch.na37.6 (May God cure and banish the complaint ...’). 
22 Ch. 15.13 (My knees are at the service of al-Muhadhdhab ...’). 
23 Ch. 8.30.5. 

24  Ch.10.68.2.6 (‘Often have I gone to the privy ...’). 

25 Ch.15.8.13. 
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3 Poems on Physicians 


Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah quotes an epigram by the great poet and prose writer Abū l- 
‘Ala al-Ma'arrī (d. 449/1057) in praise of the physicians of the past, beginning:?6 


Blessings on that man, Galen, 
and the companions of Hippocrates ... 


Hippocrates (Abugrāt or Bugrāt) and Galen (Jalinüs) are very often mentioned. 
Ibn al-Budhūkh composed a poem in praise of Galens books. Ishaq ibn 
Hunayn does so too, listing them alongside Aristotle and some others in a 
vaunting poem boasting of his medical expertise.2% In poems in praise of phys- 
icians they are said to be ‘the successor of Hippocrates in our age’;?9 ‘He has 
surpassed Hippocrates in knowledge and wisdom"? ‘If Galen were alive in his 
era he would learn and revise under him’?! A nephew of the Andalusian antho- 
logist Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih sent his uncle a poem saying that he had taken Hippo- 
crates and Galen as his ‘companions’ during his phlebotomy, when the uncle 
had not responded to an invitation to be present at the procedure. Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih replied with a poem justifying himself by pointing out his nephew's 
miserliness: ‘You found that Hippocrates and Galen would not eat and burden 
a host with expenses.?? 

That even the great ancient doctors could not avoid death is a common motif 
in wisdom poetry and elegies: 'Hippocrates was not saved from death by his 
medical skill, ... Galen could not avoid a natural death' (in an elegy by Yusuf ibn 
Hibat Allah on the physician Ibn Jumay*)?? and an anonymous poem found on 
the flyleaf of manuscript B of Uyūūn al-anb@ points out that Hippocrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Galen and Ibn Sinà all died of various diseases: the only true medi- 
cine is God's word. The same motif was used in an anonymous lampoon on Ibn 
Sina, alluding to two of his major works on philosophy:?^ 


26 Ch. 5.1.33. 

27 . Ch.15.10 (‘How noble, books by Galen"). 

28 Ch. 8.30.4 (Tam the son of those ...’). 

29 Ch. 14.51.3. 

go  Ch.15.37.4 (line 3 of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s poem beginning My Lord, O Sharaf al-Din’). 
31 Ch. 15.45.3 (line 20 of poem beginning ‘Her phantom came at night’). 

32  Ch.13243. 

33  Ch.14.324 (line 1 of poem beginning ‘O my eye, let flow the tears’). 

34 Ch. 1113.5. 
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This Avicenna, mankind's foe, 
died wretchedly of constipation. 
He was not cured by his own Cure 
nor salvaged by his own Salvation. 


4 Praise Poems, Elegies, and Vaunting Poetry 


The most prestigious kinds of poetry were panegyrics (madih) and elegies 
(rith@’): praising the living or the dead. Both genres are well represented in 
the book, especially in the entries on the author’s contemporaries. Although 
many of them are full of clever conceits, striking imagery, learned allusions, and 
ingenious wordplay, they are not among the more appealing poems to a mod- 
ern readership, especially when much of their rhetorical brilliance is lost in 
translation. The customary hyperbole, the unrelenting reference to ‘lofty qual- 
ities’ (al-‘ula), ‘excellence’ or ‘eminence’ ( fadl), the endless series of words for 
generosity, munificence, benefaction, liberality, beneficence, bounteousness, 
etc., and the constant need of copious annotation: all this can make for tedi- 
ousness. To the author and his colleagues, however, they were relevant, serving 
as tokens of friendship and esteem, an essential part of polite social intercourse 
between educated equals, between patron and dependent, or between subject 
and ruler. An anecdote told about Ibn al-Mutran tells how a poem could func- 
tion as a way to introduce oneself to a potential medical patron 29 

The panegyrics include, naturally, poems on physicians but there are also 
eulogies on others, such as odes on rulers: one by the polymath Fakhr al-Din 
al-Rāzī on Khwarazm Shah, congratulating him on defeating an enemy;?® a 
lengthy ode on Saladin by al-Jilyani;3” an ode on a high official in Baghdad by 
Ibn al-Qattän.?® The opening of the last-mentioned poem, 'O woman who left 
me and did not care!’ illustrates the ancient and very common convention of 
opening an ode with a lyrical or elegiac introduction about past love. 

Among the elegies are a poem by Yahya ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Munajjim on the 
death of the important scholar Thabit ibn Qurrah;?? a poem by Ibn al-Shibl al- 
Baghdadi on his brother Ahmad;* a short piece by the author on the Ayyubid 


35  Ch.15233. 

36  Ch.1.9.6.2 (‘Religion’s pavilion has been extended ...’). 

37 Ch. 15.11.2.1 (‘A vigorous, astute man's comfort lies in embarking boldly ...’). 
38  Ch.10.68.2.2 CO woman who left me’). 

39 Ch. 10.3.1 (Ah, everything but God is mortal...’). 

40  Ch.10.51.3 (‘Extreme sorrow and joy is an ending ...’). 
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ruler al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyüb;*! and another short poem by Sadid 
al-Din Ibn Ragiqah on the death of a 502.42 Perhaps not surprisingly the last- 
mentioned piece seems to the modern reader more heart-felt than the others; 
but true feelings are not incompatible with clever poetic conceits: the poem 
ends as follows: 


You were perfect; then fateful death came to you. Likewise, 
an eclipse may come to a moon when it is full. 


Akin to praise poetry is the ancient and very important genre of fakhr, boast- 
ing or vaunting poetry. Above, mention was made of Ishaq ibn Hunayn’s poem 
in which he claims intellectual descent from the ancient Greek physicians and 
philosophers. Ibn al-Sā'igh al-‘Antari, a poet-physician with a predilection for 
philosophical and esoteric themes, describes himself in high-flown, almost 
blasphemous terms:*3 


... My mind is a niche, my soul is a glass 

that shines with the burning lamp of understanding, 
And my light is from the divine Light that is always 

cast on to my essence, without being poured out, 
And my oil is from the olive tree with its sweet oil, 

that is exalted above description in East or West ... 


This is an unmistakable allusion to the famous Qur’anic ‘light verse’ in which 
God's light is described in similar words. Poets commonly boast of their own 
poetic skills. The poet-physician Ibn Hindü describes how, after having aban- 
doned poetry, he resumed it ‘while rhymes slipped from my tongue, like a tor- 
rent sliding hurriedly from a hill’, surpassing the masters of the past.44 Some 
poems by Ibn Sina are a blend of boasting, complaint, and wisdom poetry (on 
which see below). In one of them he claims:*5 


With which glorious feat could anyone be compared with me? 
With which noble deed could the nations imitate me? ... 


41  Ch.14.56.3 (‘Beware your time as much as you are able ...’). 
42 Ch. 15.463.10 (‘Dear son, you have left in my breast ...’). 

43  Ch.10.69.3.2. 

44 Ch. 1.9.2.5. 

45  Ch.1113.7.3 (O encampment’). 
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As for eloquence, ask me as someone experienced in it: 
I have been the tongue of yore in the mouth of Time ... 
The maiden of the sciences of truth was unadorned 
until understanding and the pen, with my exposition, unveiled her. 


This poem together with the two that follow it is characterised by an archa- 
icising diction and style, full of rare words and expressions. They may well 
be the three poems mentioned in an anecdote, earlier in the entry on bim 20 
Rebuked by a grammarian, Abū Mansur al-Jabban, for his deficient knowledge 
of Arabic, Ibn Sina takes a few years to study the Arabic lexicon and ancient 
poetry. Then he composes three poems, together with three prose epistles, 
claiming to have found them somewhere amongst the Bedouins. Abo Mansur, 
asked to explain their difficulties, falters, then realises he has been fooled. 


5 Invective and Lampoon (hija’) 


The epigram on Ibn Sina quoted above is one of many poems, mostly short, that 
mock, ridicule, abuse, vilify, or satirise others. Ibn Butlan mocked his colleague, 
‘Ali ibn Ridwan:^? 


When his face showed itself to the midwives 
they turned on their heels in regret, 

Saying (but lowering their voices for decency’s sake), 
‘Ah, if only we had left him in the womb!’ 


Salamah ibn Rahmün is lampooned for his lack of medical skill in in epigram by 
a certain Jirjis al-Faylasūf (‘George the Philosopher’), with the following punch- 
line:48 


... Three things enter at the same time: 
his face, a bier, and the man who washes the corpse. 


A similar attack is made on the poet-physician Abū l-Hakam al-Maghribi:*? 


46 — Ch.n43.343. 

47  Ch.10.38.3; see also below, under ‘Translating poetry’. 
48 Ch. 14.27.3. 

49 Ch. 15.8.2. 
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... Whenever he visits a patient in the morning 
he composes an elegy for him the same day. 


Ibn Jumay‘ is mocked by a fellow physician:5° 


... He cannot determine the urine of a sick man 

in the glass, even when he rolls it on the tongue. 
And the strangest of all is that he takes 

a fee for killing his patient, from the next of kin. 


Arabic lampoons make frequent use of obscenity and scatology; there is relat- 
ively little of this in the book. An example of obscenity and scatology combined 
is this epigram by Ibn Hindü on an unknown person:*! 


How strange, this Emir's constipation! 
How did he get so sick? 

Yet he gets a daily enema, 
administered by a prick. 


A special kind of lampoon is self-mockery. An example by Abū l-Hakam al- 
Maghribi was quoted above; he made several more, such as epigrams describing 
how he got his facial scar by falling on his face when drunk.5? 


6 Wisdom Poetry, Complaint 


The word hakim, literally, ‘wise’,>? very often serves as a substantive noun mean- 
ing 'sage, physician, or philosopher' - the senses are often hard to distinguish 
and they regularly overlap. It is not surprising, therefore, that our physicians 
pose as sages and philosophers, churning out prose maxims and saws as well as 
gnomic poems and epigrams in verse, of the kind called hikmah. Ibn Usaybi'ah 
quotes very many of them: countless short epigrams and some longer pieces. 
Gnomic lines and passages are also very common in other poetic genres, not- 


so  Ch.14.324. 

51  Ch.nu 92.5. 

52 Ch.15.83 (‘I fell on my face ...’ and ‘Wine has left on my cheek ..."). 

53 It should not be confused with hakim, ‘ruler, sovereign’, or hakam, ‘arbiter’ (both from the 
same prolific Semitic root, found in Hebrew e.g. in hakam ‘sage, wise, which through Yid- 
dish became goochem [‘xooxam], ‘clever’, in colloquial Dutch). 
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ably elegy and panegyric. Among the longer wisdom poems are notable com- 
positions by Ibn al-Shibl?* and Ibn Sina, such as his famous poem on the des- 
cent of the soul as a bird,** or poems on grey hair and old age Sp Complaint 
(shakwa) about the times is a common ingredient, as in another poem by Ibn 
Sīnā.*7 

Many one-liners, some by famous poets, others anonymous, may be guoted 
as proverbs, to comment on an event or circumstance. On his death-bed, the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik utters a line to his son: Many a person ask- 
ing about us wants us to die, | male or female, while their tears are flowing 
in streams!.5% He is presumably quoting, but the poet is unknown. Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah, criticising a colleague for his ignorance, remarks: 'As the poet says: 
"He tucks up his robe to wade into deep waters | but the waves engulf him on the 
shore"'5? The poet, as our author probably knew, was the great al-Mutanabbi 
(d. 354/965), many of whose lines are eminently quotable as proverbs. On an 
elegiac note on the passing of time, he quotes, again without attribution, a line 
by Abu Tammam (d. 231/846): "Then those years passed and those who lived in 
them, | and it was as if years and people were dreams. 69 


7 Love Poetry (ghazal) 


An ancient form of love poetry called nasib, usually of the elegiac kind, remin- 
iscing about past love, may open a longer poem, introducing other themes. 
Examples are found in some of the qasidahs or odes quoted by Ibn Abi Usay- 
bi'ah. Independent poems about love, whether sad and serious or frivolous, 
hetero- or homoerotic, are called ghazal. There are many such poems, mostly 
short. The beloved's sex is not always given explicitly, but very many poems are 
about young boys. Many love epigrams by Amin al-Dawlah ibn al-Tilmidh are 
quoted. Here is one on a woman, by Amin al-Dawlah ibn al-Tilmidh:*! 


54  Ch.10.51.2 (‘By your Lord! O revolving celestial sphere ...’). 

55 Ch. 11.13.7.1 (‘There descended to you from the highest place ...’). 

56 Ch.n.13.7.2 (Have you not woken up from the night of childishness ...?”) and 11.13.7.4 (Here 
is grey hair"). 

57  Ch.n437.3 (O encampment that has been made unrecognizable by events and antiqui- 
ty!’). 

58 Ch.7.6. 

59 Ch. 14.27.2. For other such lines by al-Mutanabbi, see Ch. 15.311 (And when I saw ...’); 
15.40.4 (‘A wound cannot hurt a dead man’); 15.52.1.2 (‘This is a prayer ...’). 

60  Ch.15.50.4. 

61  Ch.10.64.19.8. 
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I embraced her when night's dark veils were hanging down; 
then I became aware of the coolness of her jewels, shortly before 
dawn. 

So I kept them warm, fearing that they might awake her, 
while taking care not to melt her necklace with my hot breath. 


And another is on a boy, by al-Badi‘ al-Asturlabi, one of countless Arabic poems 
on boys with incipient beards that herald the imminent ending of a love rela- 
tionship:9? 


Did pens stumble when writing the line of his cheek-down, 
stretching the letters, the mole being the spot where they tripped? 
Or did the line become a circle when the dot became 
the centre of that orbit? 
And, since his saliva is wine, are his teeth then 
the pearly bubbles, neatly strung by the wine?63 


8 Bacchic Verse 


Ibn al-Sa’igh al-‘Antari, whose daring self-praise was quoted before, also com- 
posed some less controversial religious verse, such as his piece on the virtues of 
the Shariah.95^ Nevertheless, he is one of the innumerable poets who extolled 
wine, asking for ‘A choice old wine, like the sun in colour and luminescence, 
purer than imaginings’ to be poured ‘from the right hand of a fair white ante- 
lope, one of the Turks, like a full moon’. Ibn al-Shibl compares wine in a glass 
to the spirit in a human body: both glass and body seem lighter with it.96 Amin 
al-Dawlah ibn al-Tilmidh mentions the two glasses he spent his life with: the 
wine glass and the inkwell.®” Abu Nuwas, the foremost Bacchic poet in Arabic, 
says that he asked the Christian doctor Jibril ibn Bukhtishü‘ about the proper 


62  Ch.10.67.44. For other poems on cheek-down, see Ch. 10.56 (‘O you whose incipient beard 
...’); 10.67.44 (‘They said to me ...; ‘One with a shapely appearance ...’); 1.9.2.2 (A downy 
beard ...; ‘They said, "The lover's heart ...”’, ‘Now there is a true testimony ...; You, whose 
face ..., ‘It is bad enough ...’); 13.58.4.8 (‘Youthful passion ..”); 15.46.3.8 (‘A slender youth 
ز("...‎ 15-58.1 ("When your dark cheek-down ...’); 15.58.2 (Yes, my heart ...’). 

63 The bubbles, caused by mixing the wine with water, are a common motif in Bacchic poetry. 

64  Ch.10.69.3.13 (‘The Shariah, with its salvation ..”). 

65 Ch. 10.69.3.9 (Shaban has come ...’). 

66 Ch. 10.51.5 (‘The glasses, that came to us empty ...’). 

67 Ch.10.64.19.3 (‘With two glasses ...’). 
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quantity of wine that one should drink; the reply was four pints, since human 
constitution consists of four 5 

Although drinking wine is forbidden to Muslims, wine poetry is very com- 
mon in pre-modern Arabic literature and references to drinking are rife. Physi- 
cians recommend it. Ibn Hindü says that wine (here called sharab, ‘drink’) can 
restore a ruin (kharab).6? Ibn al-Sa'igh, in a wisdom poem’ addressed to his son, 
tells him to divide his lifetime in three: seeking wisdom in the first part of his 
life, and looking forward to death in the last; but ‘Earn money in the second, eat 
and drink wine, and do not desire wickedness.”% He describes a night with ‘a 
bright-faced young gazelle' who prevented a hangover by taking pomegranate 
juice straight after drinking wine. He composed, however, also two epigrams 
explaining that he has abandoned drinking wine: not because the Shariah for- 
bids it, but because it causes 'reason to rust' and it disagrees with his nature 
and character.” Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi advises drinking wine in case the 
wine promised in the Hereafter turns out to be a false promise (since the Qur'an 
itself mentions it, this sounds distinctly heretical).’? Ibn Raqiqah, in a ‘medical 
advice’ poem, says, ‘abstain from drinking wine, but continues with ‘... Balance 
the mixing of your wine with water, as if he knew that his first recommendation 
would not be heeded.7? Altogether, there are some forty poem in which wine 
is enjoyed or described in glowing terms, not counting the very frequent lines 
in which wine is used in erotic and other comparisons. Many poems combine 
Bacchic and amorous elements, such as when the wine-pourer is at the same 
time the poet's beloved: 


... Pour me wine, and you will cure the anguish of a heart 
that at night, since you left, is a companion of worries.” 


Abu l-Hakam al-Maghribi imagines that the red wine is pressed from the 
Ganymede’s rosy cheeks: 


... It is passed round by someone with Babel’s glances,”* 
with a mouth delicious to kiss, sweet of teeth. 


68 Ch. 8.3.23 (‘I asked my friend Abū ‘Isa ...’). 

69 Ch.n.g.2.3 (‘The army clergyman ...’). 

70 Ch, 10.69.3.4 (‘Divide your lifetime ...’). 

71 Ch. 10.69.3.13 (‘Since the fire ..., T have abandoned ...’). 
72  Ch.1548.2 (‘Enjoy your blessings ...’). 

73 . Ch.15.46.3.6 (‘Beware of eating your fill ...’). 

74 Ch.10.56, by Said ibn Abd al-‘Aziz al-Nīlī. 

75 i.e, with bewitching eyes. 
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He who is delighted by the wine's beauty would say, 
‘Has this wine been procured from his cheeks?’”6 


These lines are part of a longer, panegyric poem on a patron, which shows how 
genres and themes may freely be combined. 


9 ‘Social Verse’ 


Some poems can be described as ‘social verse, exchanged between friends 
and colleagues (in Arabic the genre is sometimes called ikhwaniyyat, ‘broth- 
erly poems’). Sharaf al-Din ibn al-Rahbi, writing from Damascus. sends a poem 
with friendly reproaches and praise of Damascus to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah who is 
in Cairo:77 


... Come back, then, to the Paradise on Earth: she has come forward 
for her beauty to be revealed, in her new clothes, 

And do not stay anywhere else if you have earned riches, 
for life in any other place is not worth considering. 


Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah responds with another poem, saying how much he misses 
his friend and complaining about the stupidity of his Mamluk patrons:78 


... In their ignorance they do not know the worth of a scholar, 
which is not surprising in the case of ignorant people. 

I came to someone in whose courtyard my merit was wasted. Would the 
stupidity of the non-Arabs be aware of the intelligence of the Arabs? 


He himself described Damascus in glowing terms in another poem, addressed 
to his colleague Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Abd al-Salām.”9 


76 Ch. 15.8.6 (‘Love has called you ...’). 

77  Ch.15.37.4 (lines u-ı2 of the poem beginning 'Muwaffaq al-Din! What's this mindlessness 
of yours ..."). 

78 Ch. 15.37.4 (lines 21-22 of the poem beginning ‘My lord, O Sharaf al-Din ..."). 

79  Ch.i5.54 (‘Perhaps a time that has gone by in Damascus ...’). 
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10 Ekphrastic Poems and Riddles 


There is hardly any poem that does not contain a description of a place, wine, 
a person, an animal, nature, and so forth. A special genre is the short epigram 
describing an object, ideally in a witty manner, with a poetic conceit, a striking 
simile or metaphor, or a play on words. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah quotes epigrams on 
a bowl with apples,®° on marigold (or anemones),®! on a horse,®? on fleas (who 
seem to know more about veins than Hippocrates’),®? on an astrolabe,9* and 
on a brazier.®> Several of these poems, among them the three last-mentioned, 
make a point of not naming the object explicitly, which turns them into riddles. 
Similar riddling epigrams are those on fish,86 a cloud,$” a needle,8® on the 
shadow,®? and on a doormat.? The solution is normally provided in introduct- 
ory words such as ‘He said, by way of a riddle on a needle’. A special kind of 
riddle is that on names. Often they are difficult to translate without extensive 
annotation. In a riddle on the name ‘Uthman it is said that if one-fifth is taken 
away eight remain. The name is written, in Arabic with five letters; if the first is 
taken away the four remaining letters can be read as thaman”, 'eight'?! Other 
name riddles make use of the numerical values of Arabic letters??? the poem 
by Ibn Khalifah on the name Abu l-Karam is a particularly forbidding example 
(‘I give my life in ransom for a man half of whose name is the square root of O, 
and whose fifth is L plus Y plus K. // The sixth of its letters multiplied by its half 
and a fourth part are like the eight nice ones ...').93 


80 JCh.10.69.3.7. 

81 Ch.n.g.2.4. 

82 Ch. 13.58.4.6. 

83  Ch.1358.4.7. 

84  Ch.1358.4.7. 

85  Ch.1558.4.7. 

86 Ch. 10.64.19.2 (‘They have donned cuirasses ...’). 

87  Ch.10.64.19.9 (‘One that comes over us ..."). 

88 Ch. 10.64.19.9 (‘One that earns a living ...’) and 10.65.3 (‘One with a wide-open mouth in 
her foot..”). 

89  Ch.10.64.19.9 (‘A thing of bodies yet not itself embodied ...’). 

go Ch. 10.64.19.10 (‘I spread my cheek for guests ...’). 

91 Ch.15.58.5 (I asked all people ...’). 

92 In the Latin alphabet this only works with c, d, i, l. m. v, x, but in Arabic every letter has a 
numerical value. 

93  Ch.15.5110.3. 
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11 Humorous Poems 


Wit and humour are often found especially in epigrammatic poetry, whether 
invective, satirical, or merely descriptive. Abū l-Hakam, already quoted sev- 
eral times above, a wit whom I dubbed ‘the Joking Doctor’, composed two long 
poems included in the book. One is a description of a disastrous party given by 
him, entitled Ma‘arrat al-bayt, freely translated as ‘The Domestic Scandal’;* it 
is one of the relatively few classical Arabic poems that have a title. The other 
one is a poem put in the mouth of a friend and colleague, a long complaint on 
a badly made pair of shoes, in which numerous technical terms from the fields 
of logic and geometry are employed.?5 

Using such technical terms in poetry is to be expected from scientists 
and physicians. Al-Badi‘ al-Asturlabi, physician, philosopher-theologian, and 
maker of astrolabes, describes a comely youth in Euclidean terms: ‘His cheek- 
down is an equator and his mole | a point on it, and his cheek a triangle’ 
Speaking of his love for several people, he proclaims: 'My heart is the centre and 
they are to it | a circumference, and my passions are radii to 157 Sadaqah al- 
Samirî uses the technical vocabulary of the syllogism in a scurrilous epigram on 
a triangular sexual encounter between a slave, his mistress, and his master;?? 
in another piece his employs the well-worn procedure of using grammatical 
terms in an obscene sense.99 

A common form of wit is punning, now frowned upon as unworthy of true 
poetry but immensely popular with Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s contemporaries. Not 
all of them are meant to be funny: they are part and parcel of Arabic liter- 
ary diction and style. The book includes countless examples by major and 
minor poets. Many epigrams are based on a play of words, as when Abū l-Salt 
Umayyah makes ‘my tears in streams’ (admu't l-hummaT) rhyme with ‘when 
they are with me’ (idh hum maT).!©° Sadid al-Din ibn Raqiqah composed a piece 
of four lines with nearly identical rhyme-words: in jādū (‘if they are generous’), 
injadu (‘support’), anjādū (‘courageous men’), and anjadü (‘highlands’)! Obvi- 
ously, such word-play is normally impossible to translate, but the reader who 


94  Ch.15.8.7 (‘Any domestic scandal ...’). 

95 Ch. 15.17 (My plight is bewildering ...’). 

96 Ch. 10.67.4.1 (‘One with a shapely appearance ...’). 

97 Ch.10.67.4.3 (‘My heart is divided ...’). 

98 Ch. 15.47.2.1 (‘Durri, his mistress and his master’). 

99  Ch.15.47.2.2 (Ibn Qusaym, now you pretend to know grammar). 
100 Ch. 13.58.4.6 (‘I thought of their absence ...’). 

101 Ch. 15.46.3.3 (‘Let it be your nature ...’). 
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does not know Arabic ought to be aware of the punning, especially if it is the 
raison d'étre of an epigram; in such cases the relevant words have been added 
in transliteration. 


12 A ‘Prophetic’ Poem Ascribed to Ibn Sma 


Unique in its genre, among the poetry in the book, is a strange poem of 52 lines 
ascribed to Ibn Sina that seems to predict the destructive Mongol campaigns 
in the 7th/13th century in considerable detail.!°? Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah has some 
doubts about the attribution, but this still earned him derision by a later author, 
al-Safadi, for leaving open the possibility that Ibn Sina composed it. Al-Safadi's 
reasons for rejecting it are twofold, logical and literary: Ibn Sina could not pos- 
sibly have foretold such details, nor would he have composed such doggerel. 
One can only agree with al-Safadi. 


13 Attributions and Corrections 


In the countless Arabic anthologies, biographies, histories, and many other 
genres that contain poetry, the poems are mostly attributed to their poets. As is 
clear from the above, however, it also happens often that lines or short poems 
are quoted anonymously: ‘As someone said ...’, ‘as the poet says .... It is not 
always clear if the one who quotes is aware of the identity of the poet. One 
presumes that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah knew that the often-quoted line, ‘When Death 
plunges its talons in, | you will find that every amulet is of no avail’ is from a fam- 
ous poem by Abū Dhu'ayb al-Hudhali (d. c. 28/649),!9% but one cannot be sure. 
I have tried to identify the poets of every anonymous piece but have not suc- 
ceeded in every case; some lines and short pieces have always been transmitted 
anonymously and others have been ascribed in the sources to two or more 
poets, the truth remaining hidden. What is certain, however, is that Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah’s attributions are sometimes wrong, due either to his sources or to a 
faulty memory. Whenever I discovered such a misattribution I have provided 
details in a note. He ascribes, for instance, an epigram to Abū l-Salt Umayyah 
that is in fact by the much earlier Ibn al-Mu'tazz,?^ and another piece to al- 


102 Ch. 11:13.7.9 (‘Beware dear son, the tenth conjunction ...’). 
103 Ch.15.50.5. 
104 Ch. 13:58.4.9 (You, unique in flirtation ...’). 
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Sahib Amin al-Dawlah that is by Abū Firas.!°5 In numerous other cases it is 
difficult to decide between the attribution by our author and different ones in 
other sources. 

It is also obvious that the text of poems contains errors. Some lines do not 
scan correctly or have faulty vocalisations, which may be due to a copyist, such 
as that of Ms A, who adds very many vowels but whose knowledge of pros- 
ody leaves something to be desired. Other lines are clearly misremembered or 
wrongly copied. Many of such errors become evident when one reverts to other, 
mostly older, sources or to the collected verse (diwan) of the poet in question, 
if available. This poses a dilemma to the editor and translator: should Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah's text be followed, or ought the correct, original version, as inten- 
ded by the poet, be respected? Generally, I have opted for the latter course, 
always pointing out the divergence in notes. In some cases it is impossible to 
determine which is the original version, in which case Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's ver- 
sion could be kept, except when it is clearly faulty. In notes at the beginning 
of each poem I have provided earlier (and sometimes later) sources, though 
not exhaustively in the case of lines and poems that are frequently quoted, nor 
have I given the many variants found in such sources, except when these could 
shed some light on the interpretation. 


14. Translating Poetry 


There are two basic approaches to translating pre-modern Arabic poetry: either 
a more or less faithful rendering in prose, without metre or rhyme, or a re- 
creation that results in a kind of modern English poetry, perhaps with some 
kind of metre (or even rhyme, even though that is unfashionable in many high- 
brow circles today). For our translations we have opted for the former, staying 
close to the original, yet trying to avoid sounding like a crib, but not afraid of 
some exoticising elements. Unusual idioms and allusions to matters not known 
to the average English reader are not glossed over or omitted; rather, they are 
explained in notes. As said above, untranslatable word-play can be shown by 
providing some transliterations in the text or in a note. 

In a 'free' translation a translator is free to cheat, skirting over problems 
and omitting obscurities — of which there is an abundance in classical Arabic 
poetry. In our procedure this is as impossible as it is undesirable: scholarly 
integrity demands confessions of ignorance. The frequency of parenthesised 


105 Ch. 15:49.6.2 (‘Speak to this glorious lord ...’). 
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question marks and notes about problematical lines in the poems quoted in 
the book will eloquently attest to this. 

As it cannot be denied that (as an eminent Arabist said to me once) much 
of the poetry in Uyun al-anba’ is mediocre, attempting to craft high-quality, 
poetic English equivalents would be a waste of effort and would distort the 
nature of the originals. There is one genre, however, where I have occasionally 
given in to the temptation of producing 'poetry' or at least verse: itis light verse, 
lampoons or humorous poems, which in English call for metre and rhyme. 
Thus, after giving the more or less straightforward prose rendering of a mocking 
epigram by Ibn Butlan on his colleague Ibn Ridwan, quoted above (‘When his 
face showed itself to the midwives ...'),196 I decided to add a rhymed alternative 
version: 


As soon as the midwives saw his face 
they were distraught and left the room, 
And whispered (to avoid disgrace), 
"We should have left him in the womb’ 


The same has been done with an obscene lampoon by Ibn Hindu (quoted 
above) and the anonymous epigram on Ibn Sīnā's death (also quoted above).107 
Of the other long poem by Abū I-Hakam, about a rowdy party, also mentioned 
there, I have only given a rhymed version, copiously annotated. It is a revision 
of an earlier publication and it seemed undesirable to add a version in plodding 
prose. 


106 Ch. 10.38.3. 

107 Fora rhymed version of the long poem by Abū |-Hakam al-Maghribi about the badly made 
shoes, mentioned above under ‘Humourous Poems’ see the selected and shortened trans- 
lations of IAU in Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah; Anecdotes and Antidotes. A Medieval Arabic History of 
Physicians. A new translation (Oxford World’s Classics). 


CHAPTER 7 
The Greek Chapters and Galen 


Simon Swain 


1 The Focus on Galen 


Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s grand sweep of physicians starts with ancient Greece. In 
this he is a man of his time, since knowledge of the ancients and their wisdom 
was an essential part of membership of the chattering classes. In medicine in 
particular the legacy of the ancients was all around, in practice, in theory, in 
anecdotes and examples of behaviour, and no history of physicians wanted 
to ignored the Greek origins of the profession. Following the ancients them- 
selves, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah traced the origins to the Greek semi-god Asclepius, 
who for Arabic authors was essentially an historical figure living before The 
Flood. From the first and second chapters concerning the invention of medi- 
cine and the role of Asclepius in it, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah advances steadily and 
comprehensively towards late-antique Alexandria and the sources of medi- 
cine for his own culture and times (Ch. 6). In so doing he had spent nearly 
a quarter of his book on Greco-Roman antiquity, and well over a quarter of 
this material is itself focussed on the dominant figure of Galen (Ch. 5). The 
Arabic Galen - Jalinüs — not only commands the first six chapters of the 
"Uyūn but maintains a strong presence in the rest of the work. He is one of 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's heroes, central to his own training as a physician, the 
last of the eight ‘great master physicians’ beginning with Asclepius, and in 
memorable words ‘the Seal of physicians’ (khatam al-atibba’, Ch. 5.1.2, cf. 3.2). 
Chs. 3-4 on the heirs of Asclepius, on Hippocrates and the leading ancient 
philosophers, prepare the way for this greatest physician-philosopher in Ch. 5, 
while Ch. 6 rounds off his influence and legacy in late antiquity and heralds 
the Islamic era where the Hippocratic-Galenic system was naturalized and 
remained the basis of theory and practice. The dominance of this professional 
system based on the legacy of antiquity is reinforced by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah 
throughout the Uyun, and he takes virtually no notice of alternatives, such as 


1 Cf. Qur'an 33:40 Muhammad as the ‘Seal of Prophets’ (khatam al-nabiyyin rather than khatam 
al-anbiyā). See also Hershkovits & Hadromi-Allouche, ‘Divine Doctors, 51. 
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‘prophetic medicine’, magic or astrology.” It is no surprise that Galen receives 
the longest individual biography. 

Was Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah right to concentrate on him so much? When we look 
in broad terms at the development of Islamic medicine in the centuries up 
to his time, there is a progression from the age of translations from Greek in 
the period of the 2nd-4th (8th-1oth) centuries, when Galen and other Greek 
authors had no peers, to the period of the independent authority of canonical 
writers in Arabic from Abt Bakr al-Razi (d. 313/925) and Ibn Sina (d. 428/1037) 
onward. There arose a small but significant literature of criticism of Galenic 
thought, beginning with al-Razi’s Doubts about Galen,* which focussed mainly 
on philosophical considerations or whether the physician really had to be a 
philosopher at all. The celebrated outline of medicine in the Kitab al-Kulliyyat 
(Generalities) of Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) followed much of the Galenic pro- 
gramme but also criticized Galen's logic and threw a purer Aristotelianism 
against him. Yet Ibn Rushd shows the tension involved in replacing and criticiz- 
ing while also wishing to follow and honour: he was a close reader of Galen and 
wrote summaries of key Galenic works, albeit these once again show independ- 
ence of thought." There were medical advances too, no doubt helped by the 
more systematic training and observation available in Islamic hospital medi- 
cine, that showed Galen had not known everything.® But a physician still had 
to study, or claim to have studied, a good deal of the Galenic corpus in order to 
be taken seriously. If Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s teacher, al-Dakhwar, ever heard ‘the 
words of Galen ... concerning diseases and their treatment, or the fundament- 
als of medicine (wa-l-usul al-tibbiyyah); he would leap up and shout, ‘That is 
medicine!’ (hadha huwa al-tibb, Ch. 15.50.3). Al-Dakhwar (d. 628/1231) worked 
at the Great (Non) Hospital? at Damascus and Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah records that 
it was there that he himself ‘began to study the works of Galen’ with him 
(ib.). Neither the brilliant systematization introduced by Ibn Sina nor the great 


2 On these, Bormann & Savage-Smith, Medieval Islamic Medicine, ch. 5, and Savage-Smith, ‘The 
Practice of Medicine as seen through the Uyün al-anba’, below. 

3 Ageofthe translations: see Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture, Endress, 'Die wissenschaft- 

liche Literatur’; and for Galen in particular Hunayn ibn Ishaq, Risālah, Neue Materialen, and 

Galen Translations. 

Pines, ‘Razi critique’; Pormann, ‘Philosophical Topics, 22-32. 

E.g. Ibn Hindu, Miftah (Tibi), 35-36, (Mansüri), 81-83. 

Ch. 13.66.6 no. 4. 

Cf. Ullmann, Medizin, 167. For modern editions of his summaries, see the notes to titles 16—23 

of Ibn Rushd's works at Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah 13.66.6. 

8 SeeSavage-Smith, ‘The Practice of Medicine as seen through the Uyün al-anba’, below. 
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Islamic invention of the teaching hospital seriously weakened the practical and 
emotional tie to Galen, and this is exactly the situation reflected in the Uyun.? 

Ibn Rushd's summaries of Galen were part of a large production of such 
works that kept Galen available and useful in new forms, through epitomes, 
paraphrases, commentaries and other forms of interpretation. Most of these 
works were a good deal shorter than the original source texts and this made 
them easier to learn and easier to teach. A physician of the 10th century, Ahmad 
ibn Abi l-Ash'ath (d. ca. 360/970), had the bright idea of introducing proper 
divisions into the main Galenic texts: 


It was Ahmad who gave divisions to each one of the sixteen books of 
Galen by sentences, chapters, and sections and divided them such as none 
before him had done and thus provided a great aid to those who study the 
books of the eminent Galen. For it is now easy to find all that one seeks 
therein and his divisions are as landmarks which pointto what one wishes 
to read and by which every section of the book, its contents, and purpose 
may be known. 
10.46.1 


But many others preferred to reduce the bulk of their reading. The production 
of adaptations in various compendious forms such as questions and answers 
or summaries had begun in late antiquity (e.g. the Alexandrian Summaries, see 
below), but is a very marked feature of the Islamic period. These ‘small texts’ 
show that practitioners had neither the time nor — perhaps - the education 
to immerse themselves in the full Galen but needed accessible and practical 
treatises to use in the real world. Ibn Ridwan (Ch. 14.25; d. 453/1061), an Egyp- 
tian devoted to the books of the ancients and an important source for Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'ah, made a series of 'useful extracts' ( fawa'id) from Hippocrates, 
Philagrius, Plato, Porphyry and especially Galen (Ch. 14.25.9 nos. 43-50, 95- 
96) — while taking care also to condemn lazy students who relied on shortcuts 
alone.'? He and Ibn Zuhr père (Ch. 13.61; d. 525/1130-1131) objected to books 
expressing 'doubts' about Galen and penned a surviving refutation of Rhazes.!! 


9 On the rareness of criticism of Galen, see Bürgel, Ärztliches Leben, 412—416, with interest- 
ing comments from Maimonides, and his study of Ibn Rushd, Bürgel, Averroes, ‘Contra 
Galenum’. 

10 M._ ft Sharaf al-tibb, Ms Istanbul, Süleymaniye, Hekimoğlu Ali Paga 691, fol. 120" 7-9 ‘sum- 
maries and commentaries ... are the main reason why the best qualities of medicine have 
become extinct: students waste many years of their lives studying them. 

11 Cf. Ch. 14.25.9 no. 51; Ch. 13.61.4 no. 4. 
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Both original thinkers and writers, they show that Galen's popularity and utility 
was not at risk from modern methods of teaching and learning. 

By the 13th century the large number of high quality, standard works that 
reduced the importance of the original Galen while advancing knowledge of 
the Art took their place alongside a Galen now available in new forms. Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah acknowledges that the Alexandrians made a significant contribution 
to the invention of summary literature (Ch. 6.5.1). He does not share reserva- 
tions about laziness nor mention the negative, anti-Christian allegations about 
the decline of medicine before its rescue by the caliphs that were played into 
accounts of the production of summary literature.? The only low points of 
medicine for Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah occurred before its revival by Hippocrates and 
its second rescue by Galen, both of whom in different ways emphatically re- 
established the highest standards.!? Once Galen had trounced his opponents, 
there was no looking back. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's focus on Galen reflects for sure 
the currency of Galen. There is no nostalgia for a lost golden age. In Ch. 15 
of the Uyun, for example, he shows full well his belief in the quality of the 
physicians of his own day and the vitality of medicine in his generation. Over- 
all the Uyūn is a celebration of a progress that shows no sign of stopping. 
Galen's function as the 'seal' of medicine is entirely compatible with this, hence 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's desire to share with his readers the large amount of bio- 
bibliographical information the Greek had left behind. The core features of the 
Galenic system, except in so far as they appear in the contents of certain books, 
were not of interest in this literary history, nor did his readers need instruction 
in them. In accordance with what he states in his Preface about the professional 
and moral excellences of the discipline's stars, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's task in the 
'Greek' chapters was to present model physicians, stories and legends about 
them, and of course useful bibliographies of their writings. For this purpose, 
the best examples were provided by Hippocrates and Galen alongside the five 
‘most distinguished philosophers among the Greeks’. These form the subject 
matter of Chs. 1-4. 


12 See Gutas, ‘Alexandria’. Cf. at the end of this chapter on Ibn Abjar al-Kinānī. 
13 Ch. 4.1.1 Hippocrates, 5.1.2 on Galen's confrontation with al-atibba' al-sūftstā'iyyūn, mean- 
ing the Methodists (also 4.1.10.4). 
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2 The Origin and First Appearance of the Art of Medicine (Chapter 
One) 


To reach Galen, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah first had to traverse history from Asclepius; 
and to write history, he needed a source. Finding one for the very start of medi- 
cine was nota problem. For in a work that Arabic writers regarded as authentic 
but modern scholars do not, Galen himself had given information about the 
beginnings of medicine and in particular the nature of its originator, Asclepius. 
The work in question is a commentary on the famous Oath of the Hippocratic 
corpus. The Oath itself is a short piece that takes its place alongside several 
'deontological' writings on the obligations and self-presentation of the physi- 
cian to his colleagues and publics.!* Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah makes pointed use of 
it in Ch. 4 when he wishes to outline the ideal Hippocratic. Islamic physicians 
built on this literature with their own crafted presentations of the physician's 
conduct. The commentary is in fact unlikely to be by Galen, for it is never 
mentioned in the Greek tradition and its content is unlike any of the genu- 
ine Hippocratic commentaries.!6 But it was written in the name of Galen!” and 
absorbed into the corpus like a number of other works, and was thus available 
in the ninth century for translation by Hunayn ibn Ishāg.' The beginning of the 
Oath (‘I swear by Apollo the Physician, Asclepius, Health, Panacea, and all the 
gods and goddesses ...’) is formulaic - for the work is not religious — but it gave 
Galen the Commentator the cue to discuss in detail both the role of Asclepius, 
which Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah draws on for Ch. 2, and the origins of medicine, which 
he uses from the outset in Ch. 1. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah was fortunate in having another of his heroes, the great 
translator and expert on Galen, Hunayn ibn Ishaq (Ch. 8.29), as a guide to 
the difficult material of the commentary. Although Hunayn inserts explana- 
tions into his Galenic translations from time to time,!9 the extensive notes to 


14  Itmay be earlier than some of these writings, which are Hellenistic (i.e. third to first cen- 
tury BC), and is dated to the ‘late fifth or early fourth century’ by Craik, Hippocratic Corpus, 
149. 

15 The best known text is Practical Ethics of the Physician (K. Adab al-tabib) by Ishaq ibn ‘Ali 
al-Ruhäwi (Ch. 10.57; mid to late 3rd/gth century). 

16 For these, see Ch. 5.1.37 nos. 87-102, 122 [= 185], cf. 155, 156, 157 [= 184]. 

17 2 Cf. the fragment cited at Ch. 1.6: Pergamum, which is my native city’. Galen famously com- 
plains at the start of On My Own Books of a supposititious work found in a bookshop at 
Rome and inscribed, “The Physician, by Galen”. It is not out of the question, however, that 
the commentary on the Oath is genuine. 

18 ` Hunayn’s biography is at Ch. 8.29. 

19 Vagelpohl, ‘Translator’s Workshop’. 
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the commentary on the Oath reveal his and his readers’ vivid interest in the 
topic. When Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah says, ‘Let us begin by reviewing Galen’s account, 
together with material we have adduced, in an effort to pin down these various 
divergent views, i.e. about the genesis of medicine (Ch. 11), he makes it clear 
that the structure of the chapter is his;?? but in his review of Galen's meaning 
he practically merges with Hunayn. Nor are Galen and Hunayn easy to dis- 
tinguish as Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah sets out the basic questions and positions that 
follow: medicine was, he says, either eternal or created; if created, it was either 
created when man was or it was invented later; if invented later (the majority 
view), it was inspired by God or was the discovery of man. 

Galen/Hunayn deals with human invention first so as to emphasize, it seems, 
the subsequent remarks on the role of the divine (‘Among those who hold that 
the art of medicine comes from God ...’), which inspired men through dreams 
and also inspired them to gain ‘practical experience’, an emphasis underscored 
by direct quotation from Galen that ‘God ... created the art of medicine and 
inspired man with it’. The scene set, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah turns to a trusted source, 
Saladin’s famous physician, Ibn al-Mutran, to bolster the arguments for human 
ingenuity. Ibn al-Mutran concludes a long discussion by stating that, although 
Galen and Plato have indicated that divine inspiration was behind medicine 
and Asclepius, it is nevertheless human ingenuity that counts and to deny this 
‘is an error’ (1.2). After a short aside Ibn al-Mutran is quoted again on the con- 
tribution of experience and reasoning and we are left with Ibn al-Mutran's 
conclusion that Galen in his book on the invention of the arts?! 'in essence says 
nothing more than I have' (1.3.2). 

The Galen who was presented to the Abbasid translators was the product 
of a number of Christian filters, as we see on many pages of Ch. 5 dealing 
with his chronology. This did not worry Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, even if he was con- 
scious of it. It is noteworthy too that the main arguments in Ch. 1 are given 
over to Galen through the medium of two Christian commentators, Hunayn 
and Ibn al-Mutran.?? With their help Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah is in a position to let 
Galen propose both divine inspiration and human ingenuity as the constitu- 
ents of medical knowledge (1.4 'the art of medicine must have been, for the 


20 Cf. Brentjes, ‘Narratives’; in general and still the authoritative discussion, Rosenthal, ‘An 
Ancient Commentary’. 

21 De constitutione artium, in three books, of which the book on medicine survives as De 
constitutione artis medicae. 

22 In the biography of Ibn al-Mutran Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah reports Ibn al-Mutràn's conversion 
to Islam from al-Qifti in a passage not preserved in the surviving version of the Ta’rikh 
(Ch. 15.23.2). 
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most part, broadly consistent with the above discussion’ i.e. divine inspiration 
and human experimentation), and he is now free to go into details. He makes 
a quick tour of various signs of divine origin (1.5), then turns to the prom- 
ising topic of dreams (1.6 ‘in second place’), starting of course with remarks 
acknowledging inspiration from dreams in Galen's On Bloodletting,?? Method of 
Healing, and Commentary on the Oath, topped up (1.7) by citations of Oribasius 
(d. ca. 390/400), a commentary on Galen by Ibn Ridwan, and the Facilitation 
by Ibn Zuhr fils (Avenzoar). Following this we are offered a long account (1.8 
‘in the third place’) illustrating the role of ‘serendipity’ (al-musadafah), which 
is allegedly taken from one of Galen’s own sources, Andromachus the Younger, 
confirmed (1.9) by a story told by al-Tanükhi and an anecdote about the phar- 
macologist, Philo of Tarsus, whose famous analgesic was known solely through 
Galen's account of it in On the Composition of Drugs by Places. Fourthly (1.10) 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah describes imitation of animals as a source of medical know- 
ledge, citing Rhazes and Galen (On Enemas).?^ Finally (111 ‘in fifth place’) he 
discusses divine inspiration in animals, citing among others Dioscorides. He 
concludes (1.12) that, because man stands ‘at the apex of the animal kingdom’, 
he must have been divinely inspired and thenceforward applied experiment- 
ation and reasoning, with the result that he transformed his instincts into the 
rules and principles of medicine. 

This flagship chapter is a beautiful essay on Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s profession, 
its antiquity, and its centrality to human life. It is dominated by Greek sources 
or sources imbued with Greek perspectives, and with their help the question of 
the origin of medicine announced at the start as ‘difficult’ — so said Galen - is 
elegantly resolved to the neat position where the deity inspires and man gains 
experience. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah steps aside from more polemical elements to the 
discussion of the role of medicine, which claimed it opposed God's will.?5 For 
him medicine was quite in tune with the divine. This position was the perfect 
basis for moving on in Ch. 2 to Asclepius, a very special type of human being 
who was, we are told, most people's idea of 'the first known physician' and a 
good empiricist to boot (2.1.1). 


23 Le. the De curandi ratione per venae sectionem. 

24 De clysteribus et colica, a lost pseudo-Galenic work. Cf. Ch. 5.1.39 for Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's 
introduction to this and other such writings. 

25 Rosenthal, Defense of Medicine’, citing for the defence Abd al-Wadūd (cf. Uyün 10.66.3), 
Ibn Hindü (biography at 11.9) and the Christian physician Ibn al-Quff (15.60, the last bio- 


graphy). 
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3 Physicians Who Perceived the Rudiments of the Art of Medicine 
and Initiated the Practice of That Art (Chapter Two) 


Ch. 2 has similarities with Ch. 1, for almost all of the second half is direct quo- 
tation from Galen/Hunayn. The first half depends closely on works by two 
Muslim writers, Abü Ma'shar's famous Book of Thousands and al-Mubashshir 
ibn Fatik’s Choicest Maxims and Best Sayings, both of which themselves draw 
on ancient ‘Hermetic’ literature. For al-Mubashshir, an author with deep clas- 
sical interests, Asclepius is the pupil of Hermes the First, who features as the 
fount of religion and science. In Abū Ma'shar Asclepius becomes the pupil of a 
third Hermes. The tradition of no fewer than three Hermes-figures in Arabic, as 
we see it in Abū Ma'shar, appears to rest on a conflation of the pagan ‘Hermet- 
ica’ with the Christian chronological traditions that lie behind his historically 
informed astrology and made him so useful for those intent on understanding 
ancient times.?6 Again it is Greek tradition that dominates Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's 
presentation and he draws on several other real or inauthentic (Ps.-Plato, K. 
al-Nawamis) Greco-Roman sources, not always accurately or from originals, 
including Galen,? to confirm the divinity of Asclepius. The first half of the 
chapter ends appropriately with a quotation from a pagan, the Sabian scholar 
Thābit ibn Qurrah (via Ibn al-Nadim’s Fihrist, as often in Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah), 
which links Asclepius to his descendant Hippocrates and the revival of medi- 
cine (2.1.5). 

In the second half of Ch. 2 Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah reverts to Galen’s comment- 
ary on the Oath. In his Risalah Hunayn specifies the addition to his translation 
of ‘annotations (sharh) I made on passages judged difficult (mustas'abah).2% 
Behind this judgement one hears the voices of pupils (including his son Ishaq, 
cf. below) and friends requesting explanations of Galen’s lengthy description of 
a Greek god. In the passage as we have it, Hunayn battles to bring the descrip- 
tions back to medical science. Dryness (an allusion to the main ancient etymo- 
logy of Asclepius??) was easy to deal with: ‘an individual dies only when there 
is a preponderance of dryness and cold’. Or take the dull gloss of the teacher 
on Galen’s assertion that Asclepius was held divine because physicians needed 
to have the ‘ability of the diviner’: ‘this is a reference to medical prognosis’ 


26 See van Bladel, The Arabic Hermes, esp. ch. 4. 

27 Orosius, could not have made the mistake Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah attributes to him most care- 
lessly of thinking that Christianity preceded paganism. In fact the passage (Ch. 2.1.2) is 
taken from Ibn Juljul, who was not so casual himself. 

28 Hunayn ibn Ishaq, Risālah, 40/32. 

29 Cf Ch. 2.1.2. 
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(24.6.1). But when it came to Galen’s ‘discussion of pictorial representations 
of Asclepius' (2.1.6.2-3), Hunayn struggled partly because Galen’s Commentary 
did the work itself but partly because the material was not easy to tie to science 
(cf. the prosaic comment at 2.1.6.2 that, ‘the marshmallow plant has warming 
properties in some degree, etc”). None of this matters to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah for 
he is in the company of two favourites and he concludes with a section of the 
commentary that is a paean to good health (2.1.6.4). 

His job is completed by the briefest note on Apollo (2.2). He makes no con- 
nection between Apollo and divinity. He might have done so given that the 
deformed name transmitted here (A-y-I-g) is identified earlier as a deity (2.1.2 
‘Temple of Ay--g, which was dedicated to the sun’). But he is now in a differ- 
ent register, following Ibn Juljul and a Judaeo-Christian chronology that placed 
Apollo alongside the Old Testament leader, Barak the Judge. His mind is on the 
legacy of Asclepius and the last of his line in Hippocrates, the man who made 
medicine a fully-fledged discipline. 


4 The Greek Physicians Descended from Asclepius (Chapter Three) 


In Ch. ı Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah had concluded that medicine developed from divine 
inspiration and human experience and at the start of Ch. 2 he had high- 
lighted the empiricist credentials of medicine's founder, Asclepius. In case 
readers have not been following, he begins Ch. 3 with a reminder that medi- 
cine depended on ‘practical experience’. Asclepius' successors abided by ‘the 
empirical system' (3.1, cf. 3.2), for the time being at any rate. For information 
about these successors Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah had to turn to a new source and one 
he regarded as unreliable, John the Grammarian (Yahya al-Nahwi). John’s life 
itself is narrated in Ch. 6 on the late-antique Alexandrian school of medicine. 
Thirty five works of medical and philosophical commentary are attributed to 
him there (6.2). 

There is no reason to doubt that a real late-antique commentator called John 
did exist. It is also quite certain that in the Arab tradition this medical John, who 
is unknown except in Arabic, was confused with the John the Grammarian who 
is more usually known as John Philoponus (‘Lover of Toil’), i.e. the distinguished 
Christian commentator on Aristotle. The philosophical John died around 575 
but a transmission error in Arabic of a date he gives in one of his commentar- 
ies catapulted him into the era of the Arab conquest of Egypt.?? The confusion 


go See Ch. 6.1.2 with n. 16: the Arabic of his commentary on the Physics, as quoted by Ibn 
al-Nadim, placed him in ap 627/28 rather than the 517/18 of the Greek text. 
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was welcome to anyone looking for a thread from Alexandria to the Arabs, as we 
shall see. In the list of John’s books in Ch. 6 (quite a few being authentic works 
of John Philoponus), Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah makes no reference to John the Gram- 
marian's chronology of physicians, the work he uses in Chs. 3-5 for dates and 
names. The omission might have been the result of familiarity or disapproval, 
but it is also clear that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah knew this chronological account only 
through Ishaq ibn Hunayn’s History of Physicians, a work surviving as an epi- 
tome and partial text in the Siwan al-hikmah.? In his introduction to the vizier 
Abu |-Husayn al-Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah (d. 291/904),?? Ishaq follows Galen's 
commentary on the Oath for the origins of medicine. He does not acknowledge 
the source; but we may assume he expected readers to have known it. He had a 
problem, however: his addressee is known to have been uncompromising, and 
had instructed the philosopher to tell him who was the first and who was the 
last physician: ‘Let me have it ina hurry and do not postpone’ (trans. Rosenthal). 
Thus knowing that John the Lover of Toil did a good job and had been around 
when the Arabs came, Ishaq looked to the chronology of physicians by John 
for the right answers. That this John had nothing to do with Philoponus was 
something he was presumably unaware of. In any case the credentials of Philo- 
ponus discouraged him from having doubts. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah makes good use of John’s information in Chs. 3-4. But 
he was not happy with it. The discontent boils over in Ch. 5. As we shall see 
below, the life of Galen posed a problem that is true of all ancient physicians: 
a dearth of independent accounts. Hippocrates had lived long enough ago in 
the past for the biographical machine to produce fictitious letters and a decent 
quantity of semi-fictional biography, which are the typical productions of the 
Hellenistic or early Roman imperial eras.?? Galen, who lived into the 3rd cen- 
tury AD, was a little late for this and anyway gave too many facts about himself 
in his often self-referential writings. At some point in late antiquity somebody 
saw the opportunity to pull off a master stroke by inventing a few additional 


31 Rosenthal, ‘Ishaq b. Hunayn’ (epitome, including Ishāg's introduction); Dunlop, Siwan al- 
hikmah, §§ 19-26 for a fuller text including numerous mainly unclear Greek names (cf. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah Chs. 3-4) but lacking Ishaq’s preamble. Ishaq's biography is at Uyun 
Ch. 8.30. 

32 EI? art. Wahb, no. 3 (C.E. Bosworth). Cf. Ch. 8.30.1, 5 for al-Qasim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah's 
acquaintance with Ishaq. One of the interlocutors in the discussion pictured in Ishāg's for- 
word is ‘Abd Allah ibn Sham'ün, to whom Ishaq addressed a treatise on preserving one's 
memory (8.30.6 no. 11). 

33 Including Soranus Life of Hippocrates, which survives in a number of versions: Pinault, 
Hippocratic Lives; Smith, Hippocrates. 
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facts about him in order to appropriate him for Christianity. The potential rela- 
tionship of the two greatest healers — Galen and Jesus — was a story too good 
to ignore, not to mention the dividend for true believers of a medical bent. It is 
possible that Galen's use of a book ascribed to the last of the Ptolemies, Queen 
Cleopatra, in his Composition of Drugs by Places** assisted the story, for if we 
wish to be vague about chronology, she is almost in the right time zone. It is 
highly likely that the chronological John had made Galen her pupil, and there- 
fore that John is indeed the chronological culprit.?° But the Christian Ishaq took 
things a stage further. At the end of his History and speaking in his own person 
he pegs the dates of the physicians to the dates of Abraham, Moses, and Jesus. 
From this it is apparent that Galen in his 20s or 30s overlapped with Christ and 
was, as others developed the story, at the right age to be the uncle of Paul the 
Apostle (or Luke).36 

The effect of this linkage was highly dangerous: medicine was sectarianized. 
We shall see below how Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah dealt with the case of Galen in par- 
ticular. What is relevant now - since John is so important in the early chapters 
we are discussing — is Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's view of John. In Ch. 5.1.3 he swiftly 
demolishes the chronographer's neat division of the lives of the physicians into 
years of study and years of practice by quoting Galen himself. 


The length of Galen's life was 'eighty-seven years. He was a youth and a 
student for seventeen years and a scholar and a teacher for seventy years’. 
So runs the account of John the Grammarian. In the same way I have 
based myself on John's reports for the divisions in the lives of the pre- 
viously mentioned great master physicians down to my own time with 
respect to their studying and their teaching. This matter requires careful 
scrutiny for information on it cannot be restricted ... Indeed, logic dic- 
tates that some of it is inconceivable and this includes his information 
that Galen was a youth and a student for seventeen years and a scholar 
and a teacher for seventy years. The only way to check what he says is to 
use the reports of Galen himself.37 


34 See Ch. 5.1.21.1 and note. 

35 Soinal-Mubashshir ibn Fatik, quoted Ch. 5.1.21.1 (‘studied medicine with a woman called 
Cleopatra’). Cf. Rosenthal, ‘Ishaq b. Hunayn’ 69/79 with the fuller version of the text at 
Dunlop, Siwan al-hikmah ll. 364—365, where she is named. 

36 See Ch. 5.1.4 with notes. 

37 John’s 87 for Galen is no more reliable than Alexander of Aphrodisias’ remark that Galen 
had a Socratic revelation at 80 (Dunlop, Siwan al-hikmah, l. 100). 
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Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah then begins a lengthy session refuting both John and Ishaq 
for their assumptions and sloppy scholarship. The reader who has learnt so late 
that John is not a good source may want to know why Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah used 
him in the first place. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah does raise the possibility at Ch. 3.5 
that John is not accurate but lets it pass, and first readers would certainly miss 
any doubts. John was indispensable for supplying the names of Greek physi- 
cians and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah had no reason to doubt these were real. He does 
not question in any way the sequence of the ‘great master physicians’ that John 
records since he had no evidence to the contrary. 

Thus it is that he sets out in Ch. 3 the scheme of Ghürus, Ménas, Parmenides, 
Plato the Physician, Asclepius the Second, Hippocrates and Galen. The origins 
of this scheme are obscure. The presence of the real pre-Socratic philosopher 
Parmenides and the Plato doublet indicate philosophers were on the mind of 
its inventor, as they would be for anyone trained in the Galenic tradition. In 
which case, and given the level of deformation Greek names can suffer in the 
process of transmission, the philosophers Anaxagoras and Anaximenes may 
lie behind the forms we have somewhat arbitrarily vocalized as Ghürus and 
Menas.?? The result is fantastic. Its purpose was to establish the combination 
of experience and logic that typify the Hippocratic-Galenic physician. Menas 
concluded that the 'empirical system ... should be supplemented with analogy 
(qiyas). Parmenides (3.4) takes this too far claiming only ‘analogy’ (deductive 
reasoning) is useful. Our inventor knew the basics of the doxographical tradi- 
tion and names as Parmenides’ pupils physicians associated with promoting 
both the two fundamental approaches of Empiricism and Rationalism and, 
third, the Galenic bugbear of Methodism: Acron (an older contemporary of 
Hippocrates who is no more than a name to us), Diocles (a major figure of the 
4th century BC), and Thessalus (a physician influential in 1st century AD Rome). 
Only in John’s fantasy world could these three become Parmenides' students. It 
is Plato the Physician (3.5) who comes to the rescue: by reviewing earlier writ- 
ings he realizes (as some ancienttexts averred) that both experience and reason 
are necessary. At this point Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah pauses to note that, if there is 
truth (hagigah) in John's account, the view that Hippocrates was the first to 
write down medicine must be wrong. The problem thus raised is for the time 
being shelved, which is odd as Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah clearly did not believe John 
on the specific matter.?? Asclepius the Second is then brought on (3.6) to trans- 
ition us to Ch. 4 and the real medicine of Hippocrates. 


38 Anaxagoras actually occurs in full in 3.5 (and is a likely error for the physician Praxagoras), 
and at Ch. 4.1104 we again find gh-w-r-s and read (Prax)agoras. 
39 Cf. Ch. 4.1.2 the report of Ibn Ridwan that medicine was taught orally before Hippocrates 
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At this point in Ch. 3 (At his death, Plato left six pupils ...’), as in the rest 
of the chapter, John serves up a mishmash of names, some of which are obvi- 
ous, real forms but are not necessarily identifiable. There is no sense to these: 
some are solidly Greek, some (as far as we can tell) Roman (Furius, Gallus, Mar- 
cus, Matthaeus, Maximinus, Sergius, Severus). A majority cannot be construed. 
If one assumes the names were all real and found in some lost doxographical 
account, it is clear that our author has mixed them up and defied any chrono- 
logical reality, whether by will or by ignorance. 

One gets the feeling that the names of Ch. 3 partially function as decoration 
for the lives of the eight great master physicians in John's scheme. The over- 
all level of fiction or confusion and the Christianizing tendency may reveal in 
John the chronographer a non-Greek, Syriac author, who was untroubled by 
historical accuracy and mainly interested in claiming medicine for his religion. 
Ishàq gives no information about the language he read John's work in.^? But it 
would be strange for an Alexandrian Greek physician to have produced such 
nonsense. It is surely very doubtful that this unchronological John is the same 
John who wrote commentaries on Galen (Ch. 6). These are Greek works in ori- 
gin and no Greek author would have come up with John's farrago. The truth 
of his identity is beyond recovery, but it is clear that those who look to Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'ah and John for a chronography of real lost Greek physicians will 
be disappointed. Quite a few names can be guessed at with varying degrees of 
plausibility. Not a few are genuine and identifiable, but all in all John's grasp of 
dates was at least weak. 


5 Greek Physicians to Whom Hippocrates Transmitted the Art of 
Medicine (Chapter Four) 


Ch. 4 is a complex achievement. Hippocrates takes up about one fifth of the 
chapter. We then have accounts of a number of physicians between him and 
Galen. This in turn is followed by a long section on the philosophers concen- 
trating, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah says (4.1.1.4), on Empedocles, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, and including important figures such as Theophrastus 
and Alexander of Aphrodisias. The philosophical list is determined by Sa'id al- 


decided to write it down, 4.1.9.1 Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah on the fact that ‘Hippocrates was the 
first to set down the art of medicine in writing’. 

40 ` Note Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's report that John was al-Askalani (Ch. 6.1.1), i.e. from Ascalon in 
Palestine. The spelling of the town, against the normal Asqalan in Arabic, perhaps reflects 
the Aramaic spelling which begins with the Alep. 
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Andalusi’s K. Tabaqat al-umam, and all its members were well known to Arabic 
authors. Aristotle, the embodiment of logic, fills not far short of one third of 
the whole. 

The philosophers have nothing much to do with medicine or physicians, but 
their presence is easy to explain. Galen emphasized the importance of philo- 
sophy to the practice and theory of medicine, especially Aristotelian logic. The 
leading physicians of the Islamic Middle Ages often combined philosophical 
and medical learning. The tools of Aristotle were the key parts of Christian 
and Muslim learning. The philosophers Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah focusses on were 
all known but Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s readers surely expected to learn more about 
them from him. He in turn enjoys telling them. For Pythagoras and Aristotle in 
particular he had excellent sources in the form of Porphyry’s history of philo- 
sophy and Ptolemy’s life of Aristotle (see below). He does not stint. 

It is Hippocrates alone who is named in the title of the chapter. Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah offers biographical details that are similar to the fact and fiction pre- 
served in ancient sources. But biography is not quite his goal. At 4.1.2 he turns to 
one of his most valued Arabic sources, the nth-century Egyptian physician Ibn 
Ridwan, to affirm that Hippocrates was the first to promulgate medicine in writ- 
ing. The quotation, from an unknown work?! finishes with Hippocrates’ con- 
cern for the morality of medical students and the behaviour of practitioners. 
The following generous citation by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah from three deontological 
works (Oath, Law, Testament) is extremely important for the Uyun because 
here for the first time Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah sets out his key expectations about the 
conduct of a medical doctor in any period. Examples of Hippocrates’ ‘practice 
and treatment’ follow along with his establishment of the rules (qawanin) of 
medicine, rejection of royal patronage, treatment of the poor, and continence 
(‘embracing virtue in hardship and distress’, 4.1.4-6). The section ends with the 
description, according with his own injunctions, of Hippocrates’ appearance 
and comportment, quoted from Mubashshir ibn Fatik (4.1.7). 

Two other new features of the life of Hippocrates recur in subsequent bio- 
graphies: lists of sayings and books. His fifty-three ‘wise sayings’ are divided 
into three parts. First is a section that has some overlaps with material in the 
Siwan al-hikmah but is of unclear provenance (4.1.8.1), followed by sayings pre- 
served in Hunayn's Nawadir al-falasifah (4.1.8.2),42 which are enlivened with 
the longish discussion of ‘passionate love’ ('ishq) drawn from there (4.1.8.2-3). 
The third section is taken from Mubashshir ibn Fatik’s Choicest Maxims. The 


41 Cf. the lost M. ft madhhab Abuqrat fī ta'lim al-tibb, Ch. 14.25.9 no. 21. 
42 Note Hunayn’s non-standard translation of the famous first maxim of the Aphorisms, 
Ch. 4.1.8.2 no. 33. 
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content of this sayings material, blending moralizing sententiae with more ‘sci- 
entific’ pronouncements, presents Hippocrates the man of virtue and expert- 
ise. It consolidates the picture that has emerged and prepares us for the fruits 
of his work, his books, which combine (4.1.9.1) ‘enigmatic language’ (lughz) - 
the often obscure material of works like Aphorisms and Epidemics — with con- 
ciseness and explanatory information. 

The canon of Hippocrates' twelve most famous books is almost certainly 
derived from Ibn Ridwān,* a source who is used extensively in Ch. 6 for details 
of the Alexandrian curriculum. The information about each of the twelve gives 
this first proper biographical list a 'strong' feel which is enforced by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah's assertion that these books show ‘the right principles and order’. The 
rest of the corpus, as Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah knew it, is registered for the most part 
by title alone. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah notes that 'some of them are falsely attrib- 
uted' (4.1.9.2) but presumably felt that most of these works were genuine for he 
includes among them those he quoted earlier (Law, Testament, Oath, the last 
two with important comments). 

In our translation we have included a new heading at 4.1.10.1, ‘The Follow- 
ers of Hippocrates’. But for Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah the followers were Hippocrates’ 
family and students, with names taken largely from John, and are part of a 
single Hippocrates section. Some of the names of immediate successors can be 
restored on the basis of the largely fictional Brussels Life of Hippocrates** but 
regrettably not the name of the daughter of Hippocrates.*° Most of the names 
of those ‘between Hippocrates and Galen’ (4.1.10.2-5) can also be guessed at 
reasonably, and they show the now familiar jumbled chronology. The main gain 
of these sections for us is the list of fifty-seven titles written by Rufus of Eph- 
esus, drawn largely from Ibn al-Nadim (4.1.10.2). The other important figure is 
Dioscorides (4.1.11.1), whose De materia medica was extremely well known to 
Arabic medicine.^9 After him the list of physicians ‘between Hippocrates and 
Galen’ continues. Some of these (Cassius, Alexander of Tralles) lived long after 
Galen. 

It is Ishaq ibn Hunayn who says he has added philosophers to John’s his- 
tory and Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah names him for those listed at 4.1.1.3. But a more 
congenial source, Sa‘id al-Andalusī's Tabaqat al-umam, is cited to prepare read- 
ers for what comes next. Sa'id al-Andalusi is the immediate basis for Ibn Abi 


43 See notes ad loc. Ch. 4.1.9.1. On the canon of twelve, cf. Ullmann, Medizin, 27. 

44 Pinault, Hippocratic Lives, 24—28, 131134. 

45 Ch. 4.110.1 M-à-Là-n-à À-r-s-à; cf. similar forms in the Şiwan and the Fihrist in the notes to 
the Arabic text. 

46 ` We have again introduced a new heading for the English. 
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Usaybi‘ah’s brief report of Empedocles (4.2) and he is cited to introduce Pythag- 
oras (4.3.1). Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah has a trick up his sleeve at this point: Porphyry's 
K: Akhbar al-falasifah wa-gisasihim wa-ārā'ihim, the great history of philosophy 
which is lost in Greek bar the biography of Pythagoras.^? Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s 
Pythagoras refines the model established by his Hippocrates because the ac- 
count of Porphyry, mediated for the most part through al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik, 
for the first time allows details of a life actually led. Thus the opening sum- 
mary by QadiSa'id quickly yields to Porphyry’s account, which is soon credited 
directly to al-Mubashshir (4.3.4.1-3). Mubashshir was too good a source to let 
go and Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah draws on him next for Pythagoras' hikam. But he 
turns back to Porphyry for the books of Pythagoras (4.3.6.1-2). The two pas- 
sages quoted, of unknown origin in Arabic, are important because they are not 
in our Greek text. 

The Socrates who follows (4.4) also offers little of medical interest. Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah again begins with Sa‘id al-Andalusi, but thereafter is wholly depend- 
ent on Mubashshir. The account is dominated by the gripping narration of the 
last days of Socrates (4.4.2.3-4) and by sayings material, which is cut down 
from al-Mubashshir’s extensive list but is still substantial. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s 
Plato (4.5) is broadly similar, except that the introduction is made for Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah by Ibn Juljul. Mubashshir provides what biographical details there 
are, and Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah then offers a selection from his also very extensive 
complement of sayings. But Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, an author who was inordinately 
fond of his bibliographical lists, turned to his own unidentified source for the 
book catalogue, an ordering that is found only here in Arabic literature. 

Next comes Aristotle. The Aristotle is the piéce de résistance of Ch. 4 and 
is the fourth longest life overall, running to some 6850 words in our Arabic 
text (cf. Ibn Sina at approximately 7200, Hunayn ibn Ishaq 7700, Galen 15700). 
Although for sound chronological reasons Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah follows it with 
Theophrastus and Alexander of Aphrodisias, we should see it as a mirror of 
the Hippocrates, which (if we include every biography in Ch. 4.1 as Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah intended) amounts to some 6000 words. The Aristotle shows Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah at his most competent. Ibn Juljul’s introduction holds up the main 
act for no more than a few sentences. Ptolemy the Stranger's Epistle to Gallus on 
the Life of Aristotle — a work surviving only in an epitomized form in Greek - is 
brought on immediately.^? This provides Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah with a real life once 
again. He splices Ptolemy with al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik, then briefly imports 


47 See A. Segonds' appendix on the Greek tradition, in Des Places, Porphyre. 
48 For basic bibliography and discussion, see Toulouse, ‘Ptolémée’. 
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Hunayn ibn Ishaq before embarking on a discussion of Aristotelian philosophy 
courtesy of Sa‘id al-Andalusi and al-Farabi, on whose [hsq@ he draws extensively 
(4.6.5.1). Job done, he tails the life with Aristotle’s will (from Ptolemy, 4.6.6.1). 
But he was clearly determined to bulk out the biography of his non-medical 
subject and turns to some light reading in the form of fictional history from 
Hunayn's Adab (here: Nawadir) al-falasifah. This work serves to remind us that 
even as knowledgeable a scholar as Hunayn was happy to include a good deal of 
pseudo-history to make his books of philosophers’ wisdom more appealing. Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah makes no comment on the fiction of Plato's clash with Aristotle 
at the court of King Rufistanes, but since he knew better history perfectly well 
from Ptolemy we may assume he included the tale simply to entertain readers 
in the middle of a very long account 29 As with Plato and Socrates, he extracts 
from al-Mubashshir a list of sayings (4.6.11) before turning back to Ptolemy for 
a bibliography to which he triumphantly adds ‘many other books by Aristotle 
that were not listed by Ptolemy' (4.6.13.3). The bibliographer in him has to have 
the final word and he goes the extra mile by including bibliography for Theo- 
phrastus (4.7) and Alexander of Aphrodisias (4.8). This last figure is not only 
a prominent Aristotelian but also ‘the contemporary of Galen, whom he met’ 
and with whom he argued bitterly (4.8.2, titles nos. 20-22 for philosophical dis- 
putes). 


6 Galen - Physicians from or after the Time of Galen (Chapter Five) 


64 The Limits of Fiction 

The biography of Galen of Pergamum (129 to ca. 216 AD®°) is arguably the most 
important single life in the Uyun. Its meaning to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah is clear from 
the fact that he effectively allotted it a whole chapter by itself. The chapter 
actually consists of two parts: a section on Galen's life and doings, including 
a lengthy enquiry into the chronology of his lifetime, using arguments drawn 
from the chronographers and from Galen's own works to prove that he was not 
acontemporary of Christ; and a long section listing and commenting on Galen's 
writings, for which Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah relied principally on two works of Hunayn 
ibn Ishaq. The chapter is closed by a short section on the physicians who came 


49 Cf. below on fiction about Galen in the Şiwan al-hikmah. 

50 The current orthodoxy among classicists that Galen lived to the age of 87 rests on John 
the Grammarian. John's division is useless (see above for Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's rejection of 
it at 5.1.3), but itis clear from internal evidence in the corpus that Galen died around 216 
or perhaps a little earlier. 
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after Galen, most of them from late antiquity, which leads neatly to the short 
Ch. 6 on the late Alexandrian curriculum, itself a kind of appendix to the ‘Galen’ 
inasmuch as the curriculum it discusses was based, of course, on his works. 

The biography of Galen is present in all three versions of the Uyun, and like 
the other ‘Greek’ chapters in essence belongs to the first. It is interesting to note 
some signs of revision in Version 3. That Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah re-read his ‘Galen’ 
late in his life for the final edition of his book is unsurprising. And although 
several other chapters are longer (Chs. 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15), there is no indi- 
vidual biography that is longer; indeed ‘Galen’ is twice the length of the second 
longest, Hunayn ibn Ishaq.*! This length is achieved by incorporating in the first 
half of the life long quotations from Galen that show the deep pleasure Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah drew from repeating the words of his hero relating to his conduct 
and ability. The list of Galen’s works in the second half - taken from Hunayn's 
Risalah on the translations he made and from the short treatise he wrote on 
material ‘not listed by Galen in the Catalogue of his books”? — is a compar- 
able investment, which highlights the achievements of one hero through the 
comments of another. The commissioner of Ms Gc (Version 2) heavily abbre- 
viated this list, presumably (and not unreasonably) taking the view that the 
information was available elsewhere and that he could therefore omit much of 
it beyond the book titles themselves.5? 

With the exception of the abbreviated book-list in Ms Gc, the manuscripts 
of the three versions of the Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s history are highly consistent. 
MSS Ga (Version 2) and Gc have a number of readings in common, and R (Ver- 
sion 3) occasionally shows trivial errors and signs of haste in copying out this 
longest individual life. There are, however, some interesting examples of differ- 
ences between the three versions. I shall consider several illustrative passages 
later and also say something about Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's use of other authors, for, 
as we have already discussed,** he relies on many standard works and in Ch. 5 
we are able to compare his text with these major authors: Hunayn ibn Ishaq, 
Ishaq ibn Hunayn, Ibn Juljul, al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik, Ibn al-Nadim, and Ibn 
al-Qifti. Where there are differences (esp. for Ibn Juljul and al-Mubashshir ibn 
Fatik), it is difficult to know how far Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah represents innovation 


51 Foran approximate Arabic word count of Galen, Hunayn, Ibn Sina, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
see above. Cf. e.g. al-Farabi (2848), Ibn al-Mutran (3070), Ibn al-Haytham (3980), ‘Abd at 
Latif al-Baghdadi (5590). 

52 See Ch. 5.1.37 n. 228, 5.1.38 n. 428. 

53 ` Though even he retains in full the romantic vignette of Hunayn's search for manuscripts 
of On Demonstration (5.1.37 no. 115). 

54 Above, Ch. 5, on Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s written sources. 
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as opposed to imperfect quotation from memory or a variant written tradition 
of the work in question. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah also drew on sources now lost such 
as the physician ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jibril ibn Bukhtīshū*5 for the chronology of 
Galen and the courtier Yusuf ibn al-Dāyah** for the long anecdote about the 
location and dimensions of Galen’s house. Of the lengthy extracts from Galen’s 
On My Own Books, Good and Bad Juices, and Examination of the Best of Physi- 
cians,” comparison may be made with the unedited Arabic of the first and the 
edition of the last.5® 

No-one had written a biography of Galen. But Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah was un- 
daunted. As he put it towards the half-way point of his account (5.1.27), 


There is a vast amount of information about Galen. There are stories use- 
ful to people who examine them, and snippets and anecdotes scattered all 
over his books and throughout the reports passed down to us about him. 
There are many stories detailing his treatment of the sick and testifying 
to his ability and skill in the art of medicine. 


He continues by saying that it is his intention to compose a separate mono- 
graph on all of this material if God the Exalted wills it. Yet it is difficult to 
see what kind of treatment such a work could have been given. He might have 
assembled additional passages from Galen or drawn on the fairly imaginative 
stock of stories about Galen that circulated in salon literature and were pre- 
sumably invented to address the absence of a comprehensive biography from 
ancient times and thus cater to the demand to know more about one of the 
giants of antiquity. Had Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah mined all the references Galen made 
about himself, he would surely have had trouble pulling them together into a 
satisfactory whole. Had he included fictional accounts in his own rather serious 
study of the ‘seal’ of physicians, he would have seemed incoherent. 

As an example of the problems of harmonizing sources in the overall con- 
text of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s presentation, consider for a moment 5.1.17, where 
he includes an extract from Ibn Juljul misdating Galen to the reign of Nero, 
information that runs counter to his huge effort to find accurate dates that takes 
up the opening sixth of the life. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah did not spot the problem, 


55 See Ch. 5.1.7. He was the nth-century member of a family of physicians active from the 
760s. On his place within the family, see Ullmann, Medizin, 110 no. 7. His biography is at 
Ch. 8.6. 

56 See Ch. 5.1.16.1. Client of Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi, the half-brother of Härün al-Rashid. 

57 Ch. 5.1.37 nos. 1, 76, 112. 

58 Good and Bad Juices is lost in Arabic. 
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perhaps because the name of the emperor was transmitted in a form so differ- 
ent from its appearance in Ubayd Allah ibn Jibril’s chronology, which he had 
quoted earlier. Again, whereas Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's citation of al-Bayhagı's state- 
ment (5.1.5) that St Paul was Galen’s nephew and that Galen ‘believed in Jesus’ 
is a spur to turn to the evidence of Galen’s own writings and begin the task 
of an historical dating, the repetition of the claim at 5.1.21.2 (‘so he left Rome 
intent on Jerusalem’) as a bridge to take readers from al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik 
on Galen’s travels and death/burial to the story of the disease that killed him 
(5.1.22) shows a quite careless judgement, even if the story is signalled as dubi- 
ous (‘another source”). Of course the tale of the great physician and the great 
healer of bodies and souls was so tempting that readers must have expected 
it to be mentioned. But having artfully introduced the fiction as a springboard 
for rejecting it in the first part of the life, it was not a good idea to let it stand 
unchallenged later. The following anecdote of Galen making ice in summer- 
time in a futile attempt to cure himself is explicitly labelled ‘a fiction’ (5.1.22), 
and the mixture of fiction and scientific knowledge (the observation that salt- 
petre removes heat from water) relocates Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah momentarily from 
the library to the dinner party, where of course many of his anecdotes and quo- 
tations of poetry throughout the Uyun naturally reside. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah certainly wanted to entertain, but he was not usually pre- 
pared to include outright fictions about Galen in a chapter designed to edify. It 
is easy to demonstrate this by comparison with the (deliberate) nonsense we 
find in a purely belletristic work like the Cabinet of Wisdom, which seems to 
have been composed around the middle of the uth century$? The difference 
from Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah is that, even though the fictional material on display 
in the Cabinet was intended as entertainment, to have included such stories in 
the 'Uyün would have unbalanced the careful image of the physician hero. Con- 
sider the story in the Cabinet?! of Galen's relations with two fictional kings of his 
own day, Nifas and Baz. Galen, we are told, lived in a town called ‘Macedonia’ 
in Egypt ‘where he was the favourite doctor of good king Nifas’. Nasty king Baz 
lived in the Magrib. The good king was obliged to send his favourite physician to 
him after Baz threatened war if Galen did not cure one of his girls with signs of 
leprosy on her face. Various stories follow. The tyrant cannot bear the thought 
that Galen will have to look at the girl, so Galen cleverly uses a mirror. Galen 
refuses to eat the tyrant's unhealthy food. He writes him a ‘memo’ (dustür) to 


59 Infact the source is Ibn Juljul. 

60 The work was written in the circle of al-Sijistani al-Mantiqi (cf. Ch. 11.7): see Kraemer, 
Philosophy 119123, al-Qadi, ‘Kitab Siwan al-hikma. 

61 Dunlop, Siwan al-hikmah, ll. 2200-2340. 
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remind him that he had predicted he too would suffer from leprosy, and a ‘treat- 
ise’ (maqalah) on the prognosis of epidemic diseases. The tyrant fails to heed 
Galen's dietary advice and suffers for it: his hair thins, his eyelids lose shape, 
his nails shrink. Now Galen escapes disguised as a black man. Baz, ill, follows 
him and pretends to enrol as a pupil but Galen recognizes him and turns him 
into a civilized Greek! Further stories focus on Baz’s son Glaucon, who becomes 
Galen's star pupil and Nifas' heir. The second part of this narrative contains 
nineteen sayings of Galen (including an extract from Character Traits). It is fol- 
lowed by one further piece of information: ‘Abt |-Nafis said, “Galen tended to 
lisp** 

The Cabinet throws in a few facts of the Galenic story to add to the enter- 
tainment. Glaucon is the philosopher to whom Galen dedicated the Ad Glauc- 
onem, De methodo medendi, which was part of the Alexandrian introductory 
syllabus.®? The deposit of the ‘memo’ in the royal stores recalls Galen's account 
of storing his books in the royal depositories of the Temple of Peace at Rome, 
which was well known in his biographical tradition because of the great fire 
which consumed them and Galen's sanguine reaction to the loss.6* The last 
words of the biography offer a tantalizing remark that perhaps alludes to 
Galen's interest in what he calls to traulizein.® It no doubt raised a smile to 
have this remark follow the sayings material, for how better to have fun at the 
expense of a wise sayer than to mention his speech impediment? 


6.2 Galen in Time and Space 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah was fully aware that there were entertaining fictions in cir- 
culation about his hero. He himself cheerfully admits one tale of this kind, 
concerning Galen's death, and carefully labels it, as we have noted. In general, 
though, amusement of this sort was not part of his plan any more than it was 
in other ‘Greek’ chapterg pp The chronological linkage of Galen and Christ as 
found in Ishaq ibn Hunayn’s history of physicians on the basis of the chrono- 
logy of John the Grammarian,®” and the specific claim in other sources that 


62 1.2398 kana Jalinüs althagh. Cf. 1.3555 Abu I-Nafīs ‘had a wonderful memory for the stories, 
best lines, and witty sayings of the philosophers’. 

63 No.6 in the list of Galen's works in Ch. 5.1.37. 

64 See Ch. 51.26. 

65 Le. lisping; see Wollock, Noblest Animate Motion, 191-192, 283-285; and cf. Ullmann, 
WGAÜ 681 s.v. tpauAög for the translation of the word by the root L-th-gh. 

66 Cf. the tale of Plato, Aristotle, King Rufistanes and his son Nitaforas in Ch. 4.6.7.2. The story 
also circulated independently, see note ad loc. 

67 See above, p. 152, Ch. 5.1.4 with notes. 
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Galen was the uncle of Paul (or Luke)®* was an altogether different type of fic- 
tion and had to be included to be rebutted. It could not be ignored for, as has 
been noted, it involved a Christian appropriation of Galen.9? The best way to 
meet this fictitious presentation of his hero was to use Christian chronograph- 
ical material against it. Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah introduces the story in 5.1.5 from a no 
longer extant history of Persia by the Muslim littérateur al-Bayhagī. In another 
of his works, the surviving Tatimmat Siwan al-hikmah, al-Bayhaqi ascribes it 
to the Christian intellectual Ibn al-Tayyib (d. 1043), noting that Ibn al-Tayyib 
claimed descent from Paul.” The legend came to be known also in Byzantium. 
Our sources for it are late and that may suggest influence from Arabic literat- 
ure.” 

A man as prominent as Ishaq ibn Hunayn could not be sidelined. In his 
text as preserved there is no explicit attempt to exploit the linkage but the 
sums make it clear. Luckily, then, help was at hand for Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah from 
‘Ubayd Allāh ibn Bukhtishü‘. ‘Ubayd Allah is known for his Memorandum for 
the Sedentary and Provision for the Traveller (from which he abstracted the 
definitions titled the Medical Garden) and a treatise on the maladies of the soul. 
His lost Manaqib al-atibb@ (Merits of Physicians) was an important source for 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah.”* In an otherwise unknown epistle he addressed head-on 
the question ‘whether Galen’s lifetime coincided with Christ’, and from this Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'ah quotes extensively at 5.1.7-13. With the help of other Christian 
authors Ubayd Allāh presents a fairly accurate summary of the regnal years of 
rulers from Alexander to Antoninus (- Antoninus Pius), the last however being 
confused with his successor Antoninus whom we call Marcus Aurelius. Ubayd 
Allah alleviated the dullness of too much chronology by recounting the legend 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus and the creation of the Septuagint, which Ibn Abi 


68 See 5.1.5 with note. 

69 Cf. Bürgel, Ärztliches Leben, 401, on the 'Christianisierung der Antike‘. 

70 See note to Ch. 5.1.5. 

71 Inthe 12th century Tzetzes devoted a section of his Chiliades (8 397 ed. Leone) to proving 
that Galen was not a contemporary of Nero - people who said this ‘talk out of their stom- 
achs' — by noting that Galen had cited Nero's contemporary Andromachus the Elder; while 
Michael Glycas, Annals (p. 430 ed. Bekker), dismisses the 'popular' tale of Galen's meet- 
ing with Mary Magdalen and his deduction that Christ possessed medical earths from her 
report of his healing of the blind. The Byzantine encyclopaedia called the Suda (turn of 
the nth century) s.v. y 32 confirms the true dating. George the Monk followed by Tzetzes 
puts Galen under Caracalla (211-217); cf. Boudon-Millot, Galien pp. Ixxxviii-xc. 

72 For the works of ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Bukhtishü‘ see Ullmann, Medizin, 110-111, 230; Ullmann, 
Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften, 28; Klein-Franke, Über die Heilung. Further, p. 88 above. 
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Usaybi‘ah included for the same reason. He finished his discussion of Galen’s 
dates with two passages from Galen’s well-known Character Traits, which con- 
tain firm dates, and from his summary of the Republic, where he mentions the 
Christians’ quasi-philosophical perfection. 

So pleased was Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah with Ubayd Allah as an antidote to Ishaq 
that he unconsciously allowed him a paragraph of Christian apologetic propa- 
ganda on Christians’ possession of a double bliss, the happiness of the Law and 
the happiness of intellectual ethical superiority (5.1.13). His techniques com- 
mended themselves and in 5.1.6 he himself took from Ibn al-Nadim an extract 
from Character Traits as an immediate counter to al-Bayhagfs report that Paul 
was Galen's nephew. ‘Ubayd Allah’s citation of the summary of the Republic 
also provided inspiration, for in 5.1.14 Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah invokes an autograph 
manuscript of Ibn al-Mutran, in which he had collected various passages where 
Moses and Christianity are mentioned in Galen's works.’ The several allusions 
to Christians and Jews in Galen are in fact extremely important,” for they 
are among the earliest observations of Christianity by pagan authors. In his 
Ecclesiastical History Eusebius reports from a treatise written by an orthodox 
apologetic writer of the early 2nd century, possibly Hippolytus of Rome, that 
Galen ‘is perhaps even being offered obeisance by some’ Christians, apparently 
wishing to polish up their logic, which Galen both specialized in and reproved 
Christians and Jews for ignoring in favour of blind faith.” Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
does not say if Ibn al-Mutran assembled the passages in order to prove that 
Galen lived at a time when Christianity was well established or whether he 
wished to indicate Galen’s attitude towards two of the religions of the Book. In 
fact the three passages quoted are fairly critical. But as far as Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
in concerned, they backed up the arguments of Ubayd Allah, and put distance 
between his hero and Jesus. 

It is clear from the next section (5.1.16.1-5) that it was just as important for 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah to locate Galen in space. His information comes in the form 
of along extract from the Baghdadi intellectual Yusuf ibn al-Dayah, who wished 
to set readers straight on the extent of the ancient Roman empire in the East 
and the size and appearance of Galen's house in $myrna."6 The discussion turns 


73 See below on the late addition of this passage. 

74 Walzer, Jews and Christians, is the basis of most modern discussion on this topic. 

75 Ch. 5.28.14; Euclid, Aristotle, and Theophrastus were also mentioned. Cf. Barnes, ‘Galen, 
407-41, 417. 

76 | Norecord of a manzil or dar in Smyrna survives in Greek, but cf. 5.1.25 for Galen's period of 
study there. It was common for wealthy families to have widely distributed landholdings 
in his period, including multiple local citizenships. His home town of Pergamum is not far 
from Smyrna. On Ibn al-Dàyah, see p. 88. 
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humorously on the relative status of physician and emperor versus that of the 
caliph (i.e. Härün al-Rashid) and his own physician, Jibril ibn al-Bukhtishü‘, 
whom Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah knew to be great great grandfather of Ubayd Allah 
ibn Jibril.” This forms a neat bridge to the next section (5.1.18), where Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'ah turns to Galen's character and ethics and starts by citing a long 
extract from Examination of the Best Physician (De cognoscendo optimo medico) 
on his avoidance of noblemen's levees at Rome and his preference for study- 
ing and furthering the art of medicine, as illustrated by his unmasking of a 
charlatan and his love of ‘direct practice’ rather than ‘rote learning’ (5.119-20). 
This allows the introduction of various biographical details and for this Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah turns to a favourite book, al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik’s Choicest Max- 
ims.7? 

We have considered how Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah uses al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik in 
general above.7? His function in the first extract used by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah here 
(5.1.21.1) is to provide basic information about Galen's travels and to introduce 
the topic and location of his death. Since he also mentions Galen's father's pas- 
sion for education, when Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah returns to al-Mubashshir in 5.1.23 
he uses him to emphasize the role of the father and to picture the young Galen 
as an anti-social swot. He backs up al-Mubashshir with a long quotation from 
Galen's Good and Bad Juices lauding his father's wisdom and his advice to steer 
clear of his 'young friends' excessive appetites and their demanding and irre- 
sponsible behaviour’ (5.1.24.1), and then returns to al-Mubashshir for details of 
Galen’s teachers and library. 

It is curious, as we have seen, that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah pauses at this point 
(5.1.27) to inform us, as if in conclusion, that he cannot provide all the useful 
and entertaining stories scattered throughout Galen’s work but will one day pen 
a separate work on them. For in fact he starts up again, referring to Galen's won- 
derful skills in On Prognosis (De praecognitione; 5.1.28), and quoting at length 
once more from the Examination of the Best Physician to illustrate his amaz- 
ing cures and predictions (5.1.29). He ends with two short quotations from a 
lost work on his generosity to pupils and patients alike (5.1.30). The first half of 
the chapter is topped with al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik on Galen’s personal appear- 
ance, a disquisition on the form of his name in Greek with the help of Rhazes, 
and some verses from a lost poem of the great al-Ma‘arri in celebration of the 


77 For Jibril, see Ch. 8.3. 

78 | Mukhtar al-hikam wa-mahasin al-kalim (Ch. 14.23.4 no. 2). See Rosenthal, ‘Prolegomena to 
an Abortive Edition’, 145-147, 156—157 for a list of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s extensive quotations. 

79 Above, p. 86. 
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enduring legacy of Galen and Hippocrates. This, as Ms A notes, brings to a close 
‘the first volume [ juz] according to the division in the exemplar’.®° 


6.3 Sayings and Books 

A large part of the material produced by the biographical machinery of antiq- 
uity and the Middle Ages consisted of sayings designed to illustrate the sayer’s 
wit and wisdom. In the Greek tradition, however, as we see it in the gnomolo- 
gies of the Greco-Roman and Byzantine periods, Galen does not feature. The 
reason is probably that in comparison with the figures of classical and Hellen- 
istic Greece he already lived too late to be included, especially as it seems that 
his position as the king of medicine was not assured till the 4th century.®! But in 
the Arabic tradition Jalinus was accorded a small number of pronouncements. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah makes use of those in the earliest collection, Hunayn’s Stor- 
ies of the Philosophers and the Sages and Examples of the Manners and Culture 
of the Teachers of Old,8? and from al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik. 

Since the preservation of utterances is a fundamental part of Islamic cul- 
ture and enormous care was taken to demonstrate the veracity of such material, 
there is no reason to suspect that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah doubted the authenticity of 
what he includes. But he is also clear that the sayings have an overriding func- 
tion of providing evidence of Galen’s intelligence and knowledge. The fourteen 
aphorisms from Hunayn centre on two topics much discussed in Arabic literat- 
ure, worry (hamm) and sorrow (ghamm), and love as a disease of the soul 93 For 
the physician the interest lies in the relationship of mind and body posed by 
such problems. Some of the sayings reflect actual commentary by Galen, and 
one of these sayings is a quotation from Character Traits. The sixteen sayings 
recorded from al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik are more pithy but there are also echoes 
of the Galenic corpus including two reworkings of passages in the Adhortatio 
ad artes addiscendas. To these Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah adds some from other, unspe- 
cified sources including finally a quotation from Galen's commentary on the 
Oath. The words are well chosen - ‘we will not find that everybody is recept- 


80 MSA, fols 58b-59a. 

81 For example in Oribasius. 

82 2 Nawadir al-falasifah wa-l-hukama" wa-ādāb al-mu'allimin al-gudamā.. 

83 They are part of a wider subgenre called faraj bad al-shiddah (relief/deliverance from dis- 
tress); see e.g. the work of this title by the 10th-century gadi al-Tanükhi, Faraj or al-Kindi’s 
R. ft -hilah li-daf‘al-ahzan with Adamson & Pormann, The Philosophical Works of al-Kindi, 
245—266. On the subliterature of love as a disease of the soul, see Klein-Franke, Über die 
Heilung, Biesterfeldt, Gutas, ‘Malady’, Rosenthal, ‘As-Sarahsi on Love’. In general, Biester- 
feldt, Galens Traktat. 
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ive to the art of medicine but we need someone whose body and soul are well 
suited to the purpose’. So ends the presentation of his model's sentiments. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah loved bibliography. For the first serious list of his book 
he manages 61 works (Hippocrates). In Ch. 4 he then peaks with 142 titles for 
Aristotle. We may compare among others Avicenna (11.13): Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
lists 101 works; while for Ibn al-Haytham (14.23) he has 182 plus 30 summaries 
of Galenic works, there are 226 for Rhazes (11.5), and for al-Kindi (10.1) no fewer 
than 283. Galen has only 188; but in no other biography does Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
include as much information. For this he was able to draw on the descriptive 
catalogue of Hunayn, as he happily admits. He stays close to Hunayn’s words 
and ordering, keeping to the record of the books and omitting extraneous com- 
ments. Hunayn was as much an enthusiast for Galen as Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah and 
several times revised the description of his life's work of translating 62162.54 It 
is clear that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah kept texts similar to our two surviving versions 
open on his desk: thus in title no. uo he begins following version 'A' as usual but 
switches to 'B' to include further information found there, signalling the switch 
with the phrase, 'Hunayn says ...’ 

The first eighteen titles following the two (bio-)bibliographical works with 
which Hunayn/Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah begins (De libris propriis, De ordine librorum 
suorum) are essentially the books that formed the Alexandrian canon, though 
details and order differ somewhat from the famous structure of seven stages 
quoted from Ibn Ridwan's Kitab al-nāfi' in Ch. 6.85 Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah includes 
full information on these works and fairly full information for other key or inter- 
esting writings (De anatomicis administrationibus, De usu partium, De simpli- 
cium medicamentorum temperamentis et facultatibus, De compositione medic- 
amentorum, De demonstratione), adding comments as necessary (e.g. On My 
Own Books used to amplify Hunayn on title no. 21). He was no doubt pleased to 
import into the list title no. 102a - it is not in the Risalah as transmitted to us — 
to illustrate Galen's reaction to criticism of title no. 102. 

So important was Galen that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah finishes the life with an 
extensive list of books attributed to him, drawing first (5.1.38) on Hunayn's sup- 
plementary bibliographical study% and noting 34 additional works alluded to 
or translated, he says, by Hunayn (but not in his bibliographical works) or by 
others (titles 155-184). Of these he pauses to give full information on no. 167 
Secret Remedies (K.fi l-adwiyah al-maktumah) on the elements of Galen's prac- 


84 See Hunayn ibn Ishaq, Galen Translations (Lamoreaux), pp. xxi-xxvi for interpretation of 
the publication history, cf. Gutas, New “Edition”. 

85 See below. 

86 Hunayn ibn Ishaq, Neue Materialen, 84-98. 
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tice that he shared with those ‘who possessed the right qualities and the sound- 
est judgment’ He ends the study of his hero quietly: 


In conclusion I would note that Galen certainly wrote many other books 
that translators did not find or that were lost in the course of time ... 
Should anyone wish to refer to their titles or to Galen’s aim in each of 
them, he may consult (On My Own Books). 

54.40 


6.4 Variations between Versions 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's interest in his Galen is obvious from the evidence for revi- 
sion between the different versions of the Uyün. Here we must distinguish 
between scribal or patrons' preferences and authorial changes. It is clear that 
the scribe of Ms Gc wished, or was instructed, to reduce the length of Ch. 5. 
His preference for cutting the information Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah gives on Galen's 
books in 5.1.37-39 has been mentioned: from title no. 15 onward this reduction 
is drastic and includes whole entries (title no. 19), though he does take care to 
preserve most of no. 79 De compositione medicamentorum (perhaps indicating 
an interest in pharmacology) and was intrigued by the lost De demonstratione 
(no. 115) both because of the story of Hunayn's search for its manuscripts and 
because of an apparent philosophical bent that is evident from the inclusion of 
all of title no. 124 (Galen's summaries of the Platonic dialogues). He also copied 
out most of no. 167 Secret Remedies, which illustrates Galen's esotericism. There 
are also significant omissions by this scribe in the first juz’. Half of the quota- 
tion from On My Own Books in 5.1.1097 and most of 5.1.12 and all of 5.1.13 are left 
out? thereby seriously undermining Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s chronological invest- 
igation into Galen's dates. It looks as if he or his patron had had enough of this 
long disquisition. Ms Gc also omits the whole of the story of Galen's residence 
quoted from Yusuf ibn al-Dayah (5.1.16). Whether this was a case of pruning is 
unclear, since 5.1.15 and 5.1.17 are short excerpts from Ibn Juljul and the omission 
may therefore have been caused by accidentally skipping over the intervening 
text. 

MS B (our representative of Version 1) unsurprisingly lacks some items in- 
cluded later. It does not include Ibn al-Mutran's collection of passages in Galen 
pertaining to Christ and Moses (5.114). It also lacks most of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's 


87 On My Own Books 111316, 2.1 ed. Boudon-Millot = Ch. 5.1.10.2 ‘One day it happened ... when 
I was thirty-seven years old’. 
88 From “Ubayd Allah notes that ...’ 
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discussion of the form of Galen’s name in Greek and Arabic (5.1.32, informa- 
tion from Qadi Najm al-Din) and the poem of al-Ma‘arri that ends the first juz’ 
(5.1.33). MS B omits titles 187-188 in 5.1.39. Perhaps Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah did not 
know of these pieces of information at the time of writing.*? Some omissions 
and additions pertain to Christianity. B along with Gc and Ga omits the word 
‘Apostles’ in 5.1.8.1. It looks as if the term was added by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah in a 
later revision; but no change of attitude towards Christianity is evident and we 
have rather a difference between Mss BGaGc and AR. Thus BGaGc read 'cruci- 
fied’ in 5.1.8.1 against the revised ‘raised up high’ in AR, which was acceptable 
to Islam, and they add a note about Christ’s Resurrection ‘according to the wit- 
ness of the Apostles’, which was removed in Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s final revision. 
Where the last version reads ‘Christ was baptized in the Jordan by the hand 
of John the Baptist, the words ‘in the Jordan ... Baptist’ are omitted by BGaGc, 
pointing to an addition in AR. Here GaGc substitute in parenthesis ‘he speaks 
as he believes’, referring unflatteringly to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s Christian source, 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jibrīl. A little later, with reference to Vespasian’s destruction 
of the Jews, where Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah (‘Ubayd Allah) notes God's promise ‘about 
the coming of Christ (Peace Be Upon Him!), for the words in brackets BGaGc 
substitute 'and there was no return for them' i.e. the Jews. Further evidence 
of a difference between BGaGc and AR is clear from 5.1.20, a passage added 
from Ibn Juljul. Although Ibn Juljul drew on a Galenic work of interest to Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah, De compositione medicamentorum,?® Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah failed to 
identify the extract, which his source had mangled. But it seems, to judge by 
this addition, that he felt the need to include in his final version a further wit- 
ness to Galen's preference for what the text calls 'direct practice. Sometimes a 
revised reading shows up in R and A margin: so under Domitian ‘the city of ‘Ayn 
Zarba was razed’; in ABGaGc we read ‘the city of Bas al-Ayn was plundered 2) 
A margin and R margin present the same comment, ‘migration from place to 
place means leaving the first for the second, and this migration path is that 
of the Prophet, God bless him and his family and preserve them!, from Mecca 
to Medina' to 5.1.4 (mention of the Hijra) or 5.1.5 (mention of Galen's belief in 
Christ). 

The most interesting instance of revision by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah is a marginal 
addition in Ms A from Hunayn that is correctly located by a caret mark?? but 


89 MsR omits Titles 33 and 104 - but the habits of the scribe suggest that this is due to care- 
lessness. 

9o  Seethe full description and comments by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah at title no. 79. 

91 See note to Ch. 5.1.8.2. 

92 The ba’ Hindiyyah (Y), indicating a second source copy: Gacek, Manuscripts, 250. 
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appears in Gc and R in the text body in two different and incorrect locations. In 
A it comes under title no. 7 (De ossibus ad tirones) in the list of Galenic works 
and consists of a longish acknowledged quotation (‘Hunayn says ..”). R however 
adds it in the text of title no. 8 (De musculorum dissectione) while Gc places it 
in title no. 6 (Ad Glauconem de methodo medendi). There are slight differences 
between all three. This intervention indicates that Gc and R had sight of a copy 
where the additional quotation was placed in the margin but the signe de ren- 
voi was obscure or absent. The scribe made his own choice about where the 
extra text should go. In all cases scribes may of course have consulted sources 
for themselves and that may explain differences or more accurate readings, for 
example in no. 16 (The Great Book of the Pulse), where BGaR offer Hunayn's 
ajnas where others have asndf and a little later asnaf where the others have 
ajnas. 

One notable feature of the text is the way Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah handles his 
sources. In general he stays close to the traditions as we have them. The lion's 
share of quotation consists of Galen's own works, On My Own Books, Good and 
Bad Juices, and Examination of the Best of Physicians. In the case of the last, 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah is accorded manuscript authority by the editor, Iskandar.”* 
The value of Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s text for editions of the other works he uses 
is well known. Bergstrasser/Lamoreaux (Hunayn ibn Ishaq), Rosenthal (Ishaq 
ibn Hunayn/John the Grammarian), Sayyid (Ibn Juljul), Lippert (Ibn al-Oiftī), 
Badawi (al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik) all benefit strongly from the text of Best 
Accounts. The editor of the Cabinet of Wisdom, Dunlop, cited Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 
extensively for the parts of the work that draw on John’s History of Physi- 
cians. But though Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah stays very close to these texts, there are 
changes, which are due to differing recensions, imperfect copies, quotation 
from memory, or the introduction of deliberate changes for reasons of style or 
to fit the context. The case of the lengthy quotation from ‘Ubayd Allāh ibn Jibril 
(511.7213) on the question of whether Galen lived at the same time as Christ is 
a particularly interesting case because Ubayd Allah himself included citations 
of other authors in his answer. We have a very much shorter version of this ris- 


93 Cf. Müller, ‘Lesarten’, 14 records the presence of the addition in R (his ‘d’) but places it at 
i, 911.16, where it is in Ms A. He records it as a marginal addition in his ‘n’ (a descendant 
of A) and in Paris, BnF Suppl. ar. 674, which appears to belong to Version 2 in general but 
here at least will represent an addition present in Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s final text. In Ms A 
the marginal addition is introduced by the word häshiyah (‘marginal note’, ‘gloss’), which 
is usually used for the scribe’s own observations and comments. Note that in both A and 
R the addition is signalled after a similar phrase, li-I-muta‘allimin (A) | ila -muta‘allimin 
(R), which may account for R's confusion. 

94 Iskandar, Examinations. 
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alah in Ibn al-Qifti (126-128 Lippert), who begins by saying that ‘Ubayd Allah 
‘wrote an excessively long account of the matter’ (126.13). It is obvious that Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'ah strongly disagreed about ‘Ubayd Allah’s usefulness. It would be 
nice to know if he looked up any of the cited material for himself, but it is at 
any rate difficult to believe that Ubayd Allah's long citation of Galen’s On My 
Own Books (5.1.9-10) has not been amplified by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah himself. 

We know that Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah used different recensions of Hunayn’s Risa- 
lah (cf. above) and where there are considerable differences between his quota- 
tion of an author and the text as transmitted to us, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah may well 
be using a recension we do not know of. Take al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik, from 
whom he quotes extensively and accurately in 5.1.21.1, 23, 25-26, 31, 35 (sayings 
material). In 5.1.31 on Galen's appearance and attitude towards emperors half 
of the quotation is not found in the edited text of Badawi, who notes Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah has additional material but does not say whether he thinks it is genu- 
ine.95 A more problematical case is Ibn Juljul, who is used in 5.1.15, 17, 20, 21.2. 
There is absolutely no doubt that Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah knew Ibn Juljul directly, but 
it is not easy to determine why there are differences. Quotation from memory 
may be indicated. The sayings material in 5.1.34—35 reveals a little more of Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah’s choice. In 5.1.34 Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah uses material from Hunayn's 
Nawadir al-falasifah. In 5.1.35 the material comes from al-Mubashshir ibn Fätik 
but Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah omits sayings also found in Hunayn and includes them 
in 5.1.34 using Hunayn's version. Finally a word about Ibn al-Nadim. He is used 
verbatim in the important counter to al-Bayhag in 5.1.6 (see above) and then 
in 5.24 for the books of Oribasius and in 5.2.2 for Philagrius, though we see 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah intervening to reorder slightly and note the error in his text 
under Philagrius title no. 9 ‘structure of the womb’, showing a faulty copy or 
sloppy note-taking and leading Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah unthinkingly to miss the very 
common (Galenic-)Hippocratic doctrine of ‘suffocation of the womb'?6 Faulty 
memory is again a possibility: when Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah records a comment by 
al-Mas'üdi ‘in his book on routes and realms’, he is in fact referring to the geo- 
grapher al-Istakhrī (5.1.21.1). 


6.5 The Value of Galen 
Current scholarship interprets Galen as a prime witness to the scientific, intel- 
lectual, and literary cultures of his time.” He is seen as a key figure in the 


95 Badawi, Al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik, 293 n. 1. 

96 Cf. Galen, Hippocratis aphorismi et Galeni in eos commentarii 17b.824 Kühn ‘not real suf- 
focation but lack of breath’ (od nviya ... AAA drrvotav). 

97  SeeingeneralDihle, Greek and Latin Literature (Galen index s.v.) and specifically on Galen 
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development of medical theory and practice (in particular in the areas of ana- 
tomy and physiology), as a hugely important codifier of now largely lost Hellen- 
istic work on pharmacology and dietetics with his own original contributions 
to make, as a systematizer of Hippocratic notions of pathology who shaped 
the legacy of Hippocrates for subsequent generations (in particular the the- 
ory of the four humours and the three organic systems of brain, heart, and 
liver), and as a philosopher who demanded that physicians should be philo- 
sophically trained and presented his own independent thoughts on logic with 
a determination to modernize ancient authorities by bringing Plato, Aristotle, 
and Posidonius into harmony with his own deep knowledge of Hippocratic 
physiology. He is viewed as a pivotal figure in the vibrant Greek culture of 
the early Roman empire (which is often referred to, following a remark by 
the 3rd-century author Philostratus, as the ‘second sophistic’),9° a man whose 
command of all fields of knowledge, including the study of correct language 
that was so valued by the elites of the age, propelled him into a spectacular 
career from his early days treating gladiators in Pergamum up to the court life 
of imperial Rome and long service as physician to the emperors. Like others of 
this age, Galen was obsessed with understanding ‘the ancients’, but like Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah in his day, was also sure of his own era's advances and excellence. His 
egotism and vicious criticism of others, which are excessive but not untypical 
of ancient Greek culture at any time, show an ambition to enjoy status and suc- 
cess in the deeply competitive and dangerous cultural-political circumstances 
where he contended for primacy. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah was in tune with Galen's circumstances, for most of his 
physicians operated in the environs of dynasts of one sort or another and had 
to fight for glory and repute, as many of the biographies recount. This is why he 
dwells on examples of Galen's feuds (5.1.10 Martialius). It is why he devotes so 
much space to the disquisition of Galen's status relative to the emperor and in 
comparison with the situation of the court physician of the Caliphate (5.1.16). It 
is why he records with obvious admiration his ‘miracle’ cures in the context of 
his repudiation of the luxury and laziness of contemporary physicians (5.118, 
28-29). The great effort to pin down Galen's dates serves to insert him fully into 
the history of the emperors (5.1.8-9). 


himself and the aspects mentioned here, with full bibliographies, inter alios Barnes & 
Jouanna, Galien; Boudon-Millot, Galien de Pergame; Gill, Whitmarsh, & Wilkins, Galen; 
Hankinson, Galen; Nutton, Medicine, chs. 15-16. 

98 ` Deplacitis Hippocratis et Platonis (Ch. 5.1.37 no. 46). 

99 Schmitz, Bildung und Macht; Swain, Hellenism and Empire; Whitmarsh, Second Sophistic. 
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As has been remarked, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah mainly keeps his Galen free of 
popular stories or rejects them. As part of his preservation of Galen’s scientific 
legitimacy he offers no criticism at all of his verbosity or boastfulness. He is a 
model for all physicians. Thus it is entirely wrong to couch Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s 
biography in debates about the ‘decline’ of Greek culture in Galen’s own day 
such as they were voiced in the 19th and earlier 20th centuries.!°° Classical 
scholarship in that period, especially in Germany, was quick to condemn Greek 
intellectuals of the empire and the condemnations too often coincided with 
racial slurs of impurity. These old debates should not be resurrected, since they 
imposed views of their own time to an excessive degree and represented a 
deeply inadequate understanding of the richness of imperial Greek society. 
Bürgel's regressive suggestion that ‘guardians of “genuine” Humanism in the 
West today’ show a well-known disparagement of Galen is simply wrong.!?! His 
appeal to the ‘free Spirit’ that signifies the West, as opposed to the love of dog- 
matic thought and absolute regard for authority that characterize near eastern 
and Islamic intellectual life and in particular the Islamic reception of Galen,!?? 
has but one valid point if one is charitable: though Galen experimented in the- 
ory and practice, though he questioned authority and sustained it by bringing 
it up to date, later generations were reluctant to question Galen himself and 
thus handed him an almosttotal dominance in the field of medicine. And so for 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, who was not backward looking and who publicized the con- 
siderable merits of his contemporaries and their predecessors in the Islamic 
empire, Galen was his hero and his dominance was unchallengeable; but medi- 
cine, nonetheless, continued to produce representatives of the highest qual- 


ity. 


7 Alexandrian Physicians and Their Christian and Other 
Contemporaries (Chapter Six) 


To reach Islam, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah had to go via Alexandria, and this is the theme 
of Ch. 6. His readers knew that Greek medicine had been shaped in the late- 


100 Asin the recent treatment by Bürgel, Arztliches Leben, 400, drawing on Ilberg, Galens 
Praxis (from 1905). Ilberg saw Galen's self-regard as proof that he was a Graeculus, a 
‘Greekling’, rather than a true Hellene of old; there is nothing to this. 

101 Bürgel, Arztliches Leben, 400, on Galen who 'bekanntlich im Abendland heute von man- 
chen Hütern des "echten" Humanismus gern etwas abschätzig beurteilt wird’. 

102  Bürgel, Arztliches Leben, 409: ‘der “autonome Geist" ein Signum des Abendlandes ... 
umgekehrt Dogmatisierung und Verabsolutierung von Autoritáten ein charakteristischer 
Zug des vorderorientalischen und damit auch islamischen Geisteslebens’. 
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antique world. But it is not until well into Ch. 5 that he mentions Alexandrian 
interventions (for example incorporating Galen’s On Muscles in the collection 
known as The Small Book of Anatomy, Ch. 5.1.37 no. 8103). In Ch. 5.2 he adds a 
short appendix on the major physicians after Galen, beginning with the Alex- 
andrians of late antiquity. These were ‘among the commentators on Galen's 
books, and summarized and abridged them’! The list, however, is slightly dif- 
ferent from that at the start of Ch. 6, which includes John the Grammarian. 
John has been mentioned a handful of times in Chs. 3-4, and his presence is 
felt behind the lists of names of physicians. His importance as a source is sig- 
nalled and questioned at 3.5.105 But nothing prepares us for his ascendancy in 
Ch. 6.1-2. The explanation for it is simple: he embodies the transfer of medi- 
cine from Greek to Arabic because ‘he was still living at the time of the advent 
of Islam: The confusion here between John the Grammarian who was better 
known (and better known to us) as the philosopher John Philoponus with a 
John who had an interest in medicine and wrote a chronology of physicians 
taken up and adapted by Ishaq ibn Hunayn has been discussed above where it 
was suggested that this latter John was perhaps a Syriac author with a sectarian 
agenda to align medicine and Christianity and very unlikely to be identical with 
the medical author also called John the Grammarian, who wrote several com- 
mentaries on Galen listed at Ch. 6.2. A date from one of the philosopher John 
Philoponus’ works placed him just after the Hijra owing to a transmission error 
in the text.!06 This was just what the biographical machine needed. It somehow 
generated fictions about John recounting his religious differences with the Byz- 
antine authorities. These tales are cited by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah from the Fihrist 
and in particular and at length from ‘Ubayd Allāh ibn Jibril’s Manaqib al-atibba’. 
As we have it, Ubayd Allāh ibn Jibril does not make John live at the time of the 
conquest of Alexandria. Indeed he places him in the midst of the Christological 
disputes of the mid-5th century, confusing him, wilfully it appears, with a Con- 
stantinopolitan archimandrite called Eutyches (Ch. 6.1.3). But this did not stop 
a good story. 


103 Cf. title nos. 10, 14, 79. 

104 We cannot tell if the three major focusses of Ch. 5.2, Oribasius (‘physician to King Julian’), 
Paul of Aegina, Philagrius (‘close to this time’), who were not Alexandrians, are associated 
by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah with Alexandrian scholarship. It looks as if he is filing some known, 
important names as best he could; cf. Ch. 4.10.1-11.3 where key figures and their biblio- 
graphies are woven into the lists of names, and below on the quiet end to Ch. 6. 

105 He appears as John of Alexandria at Ch. 4.1.1.3 in a list of philosophers, some of whom are 
identical with physicians mentioned at Chs. 5.2.1 or 6.1.1. 

106 Seep.150. 
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Content that he had understood his man, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah goes on to quote 
35 book titles by John. First come real philosophical commentaries by the real 
John Philoponus, most of which survive in Greek. There follows a series of 
commentaries on Galen which are undoubtedly genuine and — why not? — by 
a medical John writing in Greek in late antiquity. Finally the list, taken per- 
haps from ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jibrīl, offers additional philosophical titles, some 
of which are certainly by John Philoponus (e.g. against Aristotle). Curiously 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah does not include the chronology of physicians in the list- 
ing, perhaps because he knew it only through Ishaq ibn Hunayn. The main 
achievement was a full identity for a crucial bridge between antiquity and what 
succeeded it. 

After John, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah turns to his ever trustworthy Ibn Ridwan for 
an account of what the Alexandrians were teaching at the time of the Arab 
invasion, quoting from the Kitab al-nafı“ (6.31—4). The account is a detailed 
exposition of seven ‘levels’ of instruction used by the ‘Alexandrians’. It is Ibn 
Ridwan's way of rationalizing the Sixteen Books represented by the Alexan- 
drian Summaries. But it is surely no more than a teacher's fantasy of a planned 
syllabus read by perfect students, and when the teacher concludes by saying 
that, ‘the approach adopted by the Alexandrians was well calculated to motiv- 
ate learners, stimulate their interest in the art of medicine, and impel them to 
study all of Galen's works’, we enter his dreams where the world of summaries, 
extracts, and reworkings of the canonical materials for convenience and speed 
of learning and use is ignored and his own collection of snippets (the Fawa'id) 
conveniently forgotten. 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah knew how medicine was taught for he tells us in later 
books that he studied this or that text. For now he quotes another trusted 
author, Ibn Hindu, from his Miftah al-tibb wa-minhāj al-tullab. Ibn Hindü’s book 
was itself a summary of medicine with much useful information for learners 
and teachers. Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s understatedness should not obscure the con- 
sciousness of its juxtaposition with the rigorous Ibn Ridwan. He loved Ibn 
Hindu and quotes a good deal of poetry in his biography of him at Ch. 11.9. Ibn 
Hindü maintains he is quite happy with the summaries of the Sixteen and he 
points out to his own teacher, the physician Abū l-Khayr ibn al-Khammār97 
who he records voicing an objection to the content of the Alexandrian cur- 
riculum, that students may progress to the hard stuff in due course. Diplomat- 
ically Ibn Hindt avers, with an attempt at a literary flourish (cf. 11.9.1), that his 
teacher was right as well, of course, by citing how Nature encourages learning. 


107 Biography at Ch. 11.8. 
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Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah no doubt smiled quietly as he noted in conclusion the great 
range of the Alexandrian summaries and their focus on Galen and Hippocrates 
(6.5.2). 

To end the chapter Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, as usual doing the best he can, gath- 
ers a motley selection of physicians from Antyllus (2nd century) to Yühanna 
ibn Sarabiyün (gth century), telling us that extracts from them can be found in 
‘the great compendium entitled al-Hawi, by al-Rāzī. 


8 To Islam 


The end of Ch. 6 marks a major break in Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s book. Ch. 7 bears 
the title 'Arab and other physicians of the earliest Islamic period, and with 
the first of these biographies, al-Harith ibn Kaladah, we are in a firmly Arab 
world of tribes and the Prophet and, above all, a lengthy provision of wisdom 
by the semi-legendary physician to the famous Sassanian ruler, Kisra Anüshir- 
wan (Chosroes Anushirvan), who had a significant career in Arabic literature 
but in reality was long dead by the time of al-Harith. This section, completely 
fictional, circulated independently, which shows its popular nature (advice on 
food, wine, sex, as wellas the four humours). And although the physician him- 
self was historical, his medical interests are completely unknown and he is 
used instead to show the quality of ‘the physician of the Arabs’ at this early 
point in Islamic history.!08 The next three names are also Muslim, but the last 
of them, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Abjar al-Kinani, is a convert who was the successor 
in the Alexandrian school 'carrying on the tradition of the Alexandrians who 
have been mentioned earlier in this work’. In the year 99 (717) ‘he moved the 
school of medicine to Antioch and Harran; since then, medical instruction has 
become widespread in various regions: With a quiet nod to the narrative con- 
structed in Abbasid times to explain how and why (i.e. as a result Christian 
hostility to learning) Greek philosophy came to be transferred to Islam, Ibn 
Abi Usaybi‘ah notes the diffusion of Greek medicine into the different lands ( ft 
L-bilad).19? But the story from this point on is also the story of the entry of medi- 
cine — especially of Christian physicians - into the Islamic court." Hippocrates 


108 Ullmann, Medizin, 19—20. 

109 Gutas, ‘Alexandria’, esp. 187-188 (it is not clear why Antioch and Harran are the named 
stages of the transmission to Baghdad); cf. above and note again Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s own 
avoidance of negative stereotyping. Cf. Ch. 15.1.2 for al-Farabi’s famous version of the story, 
with Gutas, 155-156. 

110 Biographies 5.5 to 5.9. The chapter ends, however, with the brief note on the very tradi- 
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had pointed out the danger of consorting with kings. The flagship biography of 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq (8.29) represented the problem through Hunayn’s (alleged) 
autobiography. Rivalry and danger at court are constant themes in the Uyūn. 
The perfect balancing act had been performed, of course, by Galen. He served 
kings but they allowed him to go when and where he wished. They honoured 
him but he was not beholden to them. If Galen was not replicable in full in 
later times, his example as khatam al-atibba’ remained universal, and Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah made a successful effort to keep it so by both magnifying and mod- 
erating the status of the physician wherever he lived in accordance with the 
model his Jalinus had established. 


tional female practitioner, Zaynab ‘the physician of the Bann Awd’. Once again we see Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'ah filing a name he felt was important at the very end of a chapter. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Practice of Medicine as Seen through the Uyun 
al-anb@ 


Emilie Savage-Smith 


For over twenty years, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah collected material for his Uyun al- 
anbā fi tabaqat al-atibb@ concerned with the lives led by physicians, past and 
present, and their education, their social standing, and their achievements. He 
opens his world history of physicians with reflections on how humans have 
come to know of medical cures. While he is a great admirer of Greek learning 
(particularly, of course, that of the most influential of physicians, Galen) he 
does not allow any one group of people - including the Greeks - to claim to be 
the originators of medicine. He sees medicine as being practised, in one form 
or another, by all human societies. 

To Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, the practice of medicine is the noblest of occupa- 
tions — one that was continually evolving and developing up to and including 
his own day. He was clearly proud of the role of physicians in society and proud 
of the Damascene physicians of his day, who stood at the culmination of two 
millennia of slowly developing medical knowledge. 

Because the Uyün is at heart a social and literary history of physicians, focus- 
ing upon the trials and tribulations, successes and failures, of medical practi- 
tioners throughout the ages, it was not intended as a systematic presentation 
of medical theories and therapies. Nonetheless, in amongst the hundreds of 
anecdotes presented, and the seemly endless lists of writings undertaken by 
physicians, we can find ample evidence of the various ailments that plagued 
the societies of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's day and the attempts made to cure them. 

Of course, the physicians with which he associated, or about whom he 
could obtain any information, were (with a single exception) male and were 
urban physicians serving the elite. In other words, the Uyūn does not present 
the full spectrum of medical care. It is reasonable that there would be more 
information available regarding court physicians or physicians at major hos- 
pitals or otherwise prominent in a city than there would be about physicians 
in rural areas or those tending to the poor or to the women's quarters. The role 
of women as providers of medical care is essentially invisible and inaudible; 
invisible and inaudible because not one single document or treatise written 
by a Muslim female medic or midwife has been preserved from the Middle 
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East before the nineteenth century (which contrasts markedly with medieval 
European sources where midwives do speak through preserved documents). 
Having said that, information does emerge from this history regarding concern 
for medical care in rural areas, and while only one semi-legendary female med- 
ical practitioner is named, women do figure prominently as patients and pat- 
rons.! Some conditions described in the Uyūn, however, are distinct to women, 
including retained menstruation or excessive loss of blood during menstru- 
ation. Being able to diagnose and predict if a wife or concubine was pregnant 
or not, seems to have been a skill highly prized amongst court physicians — an 
example being the physician to the caliph al-Mahdi who was able to predict 
through urine analysis the pregnancy and the sex of the births of both Harun 
al-Rashid and his elder brother.” 

Much is learned of hospital medical care, but, judging from the Uyun, the 
medical scene itself was quite pluralistic. Some physicians engaged with medi- 
cine solely on a theoretical basis; some were known for their cures; some were 
known for skills in treating a particular ailment; some were known for their dia- 
gnostic skills or ability to detect apparent death, Moreover, it was customary for 
a physician to be a very learned man who composed treatises on a wide range 
of topics, many of which were not directly concerned with medicine - Ibn Sina 
being a prime example. Indeed, some included in this history appear better 
known for their poetry (or in one case being the brunt of a satirical poem) than 
for their medical successes. 

Therefore, it must be constantly kept in mind that the 'Uyün is a literary 
history of medicine whose main purpose was to promote knowledge of the 
importance of the medical profession and, along the way, to entertain the 
reader. It was not intended to provide a guide to medical care or to be a dull 
record of medical statistics. 

Moreover, rivalry and disputes between physicians form an important and 
appealing literary topic exploited by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah to the fullest. In fact, the 
disputes often display more about the characters of the disputants than they do 
about everyday medical care. Within this background of competition and dis- 
putation the reader can glimpse the religiously mixed medical communities 
of the early Islamic world, where Jews, Christians, Sabians, Zoroastrians and 
Muslims interacted closely with each other in a variety of settings, especially at 
the courts of rulers and in hospitals.? 


1 Forspecific references to passages concerning topics mentioned in the following discussions, 
consult the Subject Index to Vols. 2 and 3 at the back of Volume 1. 
Ch. 8.8. 
For the general interaction of dhimmis (non-Muslims) and Muslims in early Islamic society, 
see Sahner, Christian Martyrs under Islam. 
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1 Hospitals and Institutions 


The Uyün is one of the most important sources preserved today for the history 
of hospitals. The term used for hospital, bimaristan, is a Persian word meaning 
literally ‘place for the sick, and there was no Greek or Arabic word used for the 
institution at this time.^ It is in Islamic lands that we first see the establishment 
of hospitals for teaching, training, and treatment, as well as serving as places of 
convalescence for those recovering from illness or accidents, or as charitable 
housing for the indigent and those without families to care for them. 

Only the Abbasid foundations in Baghdad and the Ayyubid in Syria and 
Egypt are mentioned in the Uyun. The famous Mamluk hospital in Cairo, the 
Mansüri, receives no attention because it was not founded until sixteen years 
after Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah's death, and by this time attitudes toward medical care 
and physicians appear to have changed from those of the Ayyubid period, 
of which Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah was so proud. The foundation document of the 
Mansüri hospital, dated 12 Safar 685/9 April 1286 specified that only Muslim 
physicians were to be employed and only Muslims to be taken as patients.5 
This restriction comes at a point when the Muslim population had probably 
reached a majority for the first time, and it contrasts markedly with the atti- 
tudes of the Abbasid and Ayyubid rulers, where the directives were to extend 
medical care to non-Muslims (dhimmis) as well as Muslims, and where Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and Muslim physicians often worked together in hospitals and at 
the courts of rulers (though not always amicably, it has to be said). 

In other words, the Uyün was composed before the Islamization of med- 
ical practice. After the third quarter of the thirteenth century Muslims come to 
dominate the medical scene and non-Muslims appear marginalized. 

In the course of composing the Uyun, Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah provided espe- 
cially important information on the early establishment of bimaristans. Of 
the Abbasid hospitals in Baghdad, Chapter Eight mentions one possibly built 
on the Karkhayah canal around the year 800 by Yahya ibn Khalid ibn Bar- 
mak, vizier to Harun al-Rashid (reg. 170—193/786—809) and refers to hospitals in 
Gondeshäpür as forming models for the early Baghdadi hospital. Greater detail 
is provided in Chapter Ten: a bimäristan founded by Badr al-Mu'tadidi, the 


4 Itwasnotuntil the modern period that the Arabic word mustashfa, ‘place where healing is to 
be sought, became the normal word for ‘hospital’. 

5 Northrup, Al-Bimäristän al-Mansūrī; Ragab, Medieval Islamic Hospital. 163-170; Gutas, ‘Ibn 
al-Nafis's Scientific Method’, 142-144; Lewicka, ‘Medicine for Muslims’. 

6 See the Subject Index to Vols. 2 and 3 at the back of Volume 1 under ‘hospital’ for specific 
references to chapters and subsections. 
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steward (ghulam) of caliph al-Mu'tadid bi-Allah (reg. 279-289/892-902) and 
three foundations between 914 and 920 established by the caliph al-Muqtadir 
bi-Allah (reg. 295-320/908-932), by his mother Shaghab, and by his ‘good viz- 
ier’ ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa, as well as a fifth hospital founded by Ibn al-Furat (d. 312/924), 
several times vizier to al-Muqtadir, and yet another established by Abt l-Hasan 
Bajkam.” The most famous and important of the Baghdadi bīmāristāns was no 
doubt the ‘Adudi hospital founded by ‘Adud al-Dawlah in 371/981, and both 
Chapters Ten and Eleven contain biographies related to work in the ‘Adudi 
bīmāristān. 

The Ayyubid hospitals in Cairo are discussed in Chapter Fourteen, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the Nāsirī hospital founded in 566/1171 in Old Cairo by 
al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din (Saladin), after whom it was named. The Nās- 
irī hospital was created by modifying a part of the palace built by the Fatimid 
caliph al-‘Aziz in 384/994 so that it could serve as a hospital. In Chapter Thir- 
teen there is a mention of an unspecified bimaristan in Fustat. 

The fullest accounts of hospitals and their administration and functioning 
are to be found in Chapter Fifteen, for both Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah and his fam- 
ily had direct experience with the bimaristan established in Damascus by Nor 
al-Din ibn Zangi around 569/1174. A small hospital, sometimes referred to as 
al-Bimaristan al-Saghir, was situated to the west of the Great Mosque of the 
Umayyads and had been functioning about half a century before Nur al-Din 
ibn Zangi founded what came to be called the Nüri hospital to the east of the 
Great Mosque.? The accounts provided by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah are the major evid- 
ence for what physicians may have been doing within the hospital walls. There 
are also scattered references in the Uyūn to other hospitals: in al-Raqqah, Rayy, 
Marrakesh, Mayyafariqin, and Jerusalem.!° 

Recently, Ahmed Ragab has used Ibn Abi ‘Usaybi‘ah as a major source for 
his thesis that the circle of Damascene physicians connected to Muhadhd- 
hab al-Din al-Dakhwar (d. 628/1230), the often-mentioned teacher of Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah, developed a practice for hospitals that dominated in the Levant 
and Egypt in the thirteen and fourteenth centuries. That practice was based 
on a revival of interest in the ‘practical’ writings, such as the Hawi of Abu 
Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-Razi (d. 313/925), whose lengthy biography 
is given in Ch. 11.5, as well as the Qanun fī l-tibb of Ibn Sina, whose biography is 
given by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah in Ch. 11.13.11 


7 See Pormann, ‘Islamic Hospitals’. 

8 See Rageb, Medieval Islamic Hospital, 84—89. 

9 Pormann & Savage-Smith, 96-100; Ragab, Medieval Islamic Hospital, 52. 

10 See the Subject Index to Vols. 2 and 3 at the back of Volume 1 under ‘hospital’. 

11 Ragab, Medieval Islamic Hospital, 139-175; see also review article by Nahyan Fancy in 
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We have no real data on any of these institutions — no statistics on patients, 
nor on what diseases were treated, or the success rates of treatments. The hos- 
pitals were for those travelling, or without families, or the poor. It is unlikely 
that any truly wealthy person would have gone to a hospital unless taken ill 
while travelling far from home, for in most circumstances the medical needs 
of the wealthy and powerful would have been administered at home. Until the 
hospitals developed as teaching centres, and probably long after that, physi- 
cians and medics of all sorts would conduct their practices either in the homes 
of the elite or in a shop (dukkan), where they also held teaching sessions 
(majālis). 


2 ‘Prophetic Medicine, Magic & Astrology 


It is after the ‘Uyun was composed that interest really grew in what is called 
‘Prophetic Medicine’ (al-tibb al-nabawi), a genre of medical writing in which 
clerics and legal scholars advocated the traditional medical practices of the 
Prophet's day rather than the medical ideas assimilated from the Greeks and 
extended by learned physicians into Islamic lands.? While some treatises on 
Prophetic Medicine were composed in the ninth century, the genre did not 
become widely popular until the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
these works continue to be so today. The treatises on the topic by the legal 
scholar Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah (d. 751/1350), the historian al-Dhahabi (d. 749/ 
1348), and the theologian Jalal al-Din al-Suyüti (d. 911/1505) are still available in 
modern printings. It is significant that this alternative form of medical think- 
ing is not even mentioned in the Uyün and is essentially invisible in the lists of 
compositions by the subjects of the biographies.!? 

Nor is any magical therapy described in the Uyun — no talismans, no amu- 
lets, no magic-medicinal bowls, though we know that at least one magjc- 
medicinal bowl was made in 565/169 for Nur al-Din ibn Zangi, the Ayyu- 


Nazariyat 3/1 (2016), 137-146 and response by Ragab in Nazariyat 3/2 (2017), 125-134; and 
Savage-Smith, ‘The Working Files of Rhazes' for a different interpretation of the Razi 
materials. 

12 See Perho, The Prophet's Medicine; Pormann & Savage-Smith, Medieval Islamic Medicine, 
71-75, 150-152. 

13 Only twice does the topic come up in the lists of hundreds of books: a commentary on 
Prophetic traditions concerned with medical matters is listed amongst the writings of 
Amin al-Dawlah ibn al-Tilmidh (Ch. 10.64.20 no. 10) and amongst the books composed 
by Najm al-Din al-Minfakh (Ch. 15.56.2 no. 4). Neither are preserved today. 
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bid founder of the great hospital in Damascus that bore his name (the Nuri 
Bimaristan) and which plays a large role in the later chapters of the Uyun.'* 

Astrology, on the other hand, and its usefulness in diagnosis and prognosis, 
was part of the Greek medical scene and continued to be so in later centuries. 
While medical magic may be absent from the 'Uyün, there are examples for the 
use of illusions to cure psychosomatic ailments and one instance of the visual 
illusions created by a magician to cause amazement. In other words, the dom- 
inance of the learned professional system of medicine is reinforced by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah throughout the Uyun. 


3 Brain, Mind, and Psychosomatic Disorders 


Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah was particularly attracted (as probably were his readers also) 
to the dramatic reports of physicians able to detect if a person were still alive 
when others thought they had died. Avoiding pre-mature burial by being able 
to detect that a person had not actually yet died is a matter of concern found 
from antiquity through to modern times and formed a particular category of 
diagnosis and prognosis. Amongst the works attributed to Galen is a Treatise 
on Prohibiting Burial Within Twenty-Four Hours (M. fi tahrim al-dafn qabl arba* 
wa-ishrin sa'ah).6 This treatise later formed the centrepiece for a discourse 
on apparent death by Ubayd Allāh ibn Jibril ibn Ubayd Allah ibn Bukhtishü‘ 
(d. 450s/1058-1066), which has recently been edited and translated.!” Curi- 
ously, however, this treatise on apparent death and avoiding pre-mature burial 
is not amongst the compositions attributed to him in his biography given in 
Ch. 8.6, though there is no reason to deny its attribution. 

Apparent death (saktah) was defined by Ibn Hindu (d. 423/1032), whose bio- 
graphy is given in Ch. n.9,? as occurring ‘when there is loss of sensation and 
movement caused by an excess of blood or a cold thick humour filling the 
ventricles of the brain, thus preventing the passage of the psychic pneuma 
and causing the person to look as though he is asleep, although he is not.!? In 


14 Nowin the Khalili Collection of Islamic Art, Inv. no. MTW1443; see Maddison & Savage- 
Smith, Science, Tools and Magic, i:82—83; Savage-Smith, ‘Medicine in Medieval Islam), 161 
fig. 5.3. S 

15 See Biirgel, Arztliches Leben 266—272. 

16 See Ch. 5.1.39 no. 163. 

17 ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Bukhtishü', On Apparent Death. 

18 Chung. 

19 Ibn Hindu, Miftah (Tibi), 71. 
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Chapter Ten?? we read of the Sabian physician Thabit ibn Qurrah (d. 288/901) 
performing, on his way to the palace of the caliph, a ‘Christ-like act’ by reviving 
a butcher who people thought to be dead. In Chapter Twelve”! an Indian phys- 
ician revives a cousin of Haran al-Rashid who was thought to have died, while 
in Chapter Fourteen?? the Jewish physician Ibn Jumay‘, sitting near his shop 
in the candlestick market in Fustat, stops a funeral procession to resuscitate a 
person about to be buried. In Chapter Fifteen we learn of the eleventh-century 
Jacobite Christian physician in Damascus, al-Yabrüdi, using induced vomiting 
to revive people who have lost consciousness because they overate some food 
(horse meat washed down by beer; too many carrots; or apricots eaten with hot 
bread).?3 Saktah (apparent death) also makes less spectacular appearances in 
the form of strokes, apoplexy, and fainting. 

Physicians who could cure psychosomatic ailments with ingenious ruses 
formed another lively topic for Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah. In Chapter Eight,?* a phys- 
ician cures one of Rashid al-Din's concubines of her inability to lower an arm 
by seizing the hem of her robe ‘as though intending to lift it, at which point 
she recovered the function of her limbs. In Chapter Fourteen,?? the Egyptian 
physician al-Tamimi relates a story about his father who, when drunk, fell from 
a considerable height onto the floor of an inn and lost consciousness; upon 
awakening he rode off with no recollection of the event until the innkeeper 
later reminded him of it and told him he was lucky to be alive, at which point 
his father was wracked with pain and required many days for recovery. This 
anecdote then reminds Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah of another story? in which a group of 
travelling merchants stop to rest and one of them is bitten by a snake; another 
of the merchants tells the one bitten that nothing had happened except he hit 
his foot against a thorn while sleeping, and so the victim continues with no 
pain or ill effect until a few days later when it is revealed that he was bitten by 
a snake, at which point he is in excruciating pain and ultimately dies. 

In Chapter Ten,?” we have the extraordinary account of Abū l-Barakat al- 
Baghdadi curing a patient who suffered from melancholia and was convinced 
that at all times he had an amphora on his head; the cure was achieved by 
having one servant put an amphora on the roof of the house, which he would 


20  Ch.10.3.9. 

21 Ch.12.6. 

22  Ch.14.323. 

23 Ch. 15.3.1.2; 15.3.1.3; 15.3.15. 


24  Ch.8.3.3. 
25 Ch.14.14.4. 
26 Ch.14.14.5 


27 Ch.10.66.2. 
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break as a second servant swung a club above the head of the patient. Ibn Abi 
Usaybi‘ah ends the account with the intriguing statement: ‘This is a great type 
of treatment and a number of the ancient physicians such as Galen and others 
had similar cases of treatment by illusion, and I have mentioned a great deal of 
this in another book. Regrettably, that book is not preserved today. 

While hiccups are not considered a psychosomatic ailment, psychological 
cures were employed in curing them (as they often are today). There is, for 
example, the case?? of a woman with a severe case of hiccups cured when 
servants startled her by simultaneously pushing over the edge of the roof and 
breaking a number of large jars filled with water. In another instance, obesity 
was cured by instilling a great fear in the patient so that he would not eat 29 


4 Categories of Bodily Illness 


As for the more mundane ailments and illnesses, they are what we might expect 
in a pre-modern society. It is the everyday complaints that dominate. When we 
try to interpret the medical concerns in the medieval period we should keep in 
mind the problems of obtaining good quality drinking water and the limited 
and monotonous diet. Malaria was endemic throughout the Mediterranean 
basin and slowly spread elsewhere, while in the pre-antibiotic era relatively 
minor infections could have very serious consequences. There were no x-rays 
or CT scans or any way of looking ‘inside’ the body, and no general anaesthet- 
ics and no reliable analgesics. Yet, even given these very limited conditions, the 
physiological longevity held at around 80 years of age - that is, the length of life 
usually attained when the principal causes of death other than aging are ruled 
out (childhood infections, childbearing, epidemic infectious diseases, war and 
famine). The biological limit of life expectancy in the adult male does not seem 
to have changed since proto-historical times, for it is more a biological than 
social parameter — that is, until very recent modern times in modern wealthy 
and well-fed societies.?° Thus the average life expectancy of about 80 years for 
the adult male population is reflected in the biographies presented by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah. 

As for the afflictions to which the populations were subject, eight general 
categories seem to emerge from the Uyun??! 


28 = Ch. 8.4.1. 

29  Ch.8.8.5. 

30 Grmek, Diseases in the Ancient Greek World, 105-109. 

31  Seethe Subject Index to Vols. 2 and 3 at the back of Volume 1 for specific references to 
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Gastro-intestinal complaints dominate: general abdominal pain, ‘weak- 
ness of the stomach’ (duf al-ma'idah), flatulence (rth), indigestion (gusūr 
fi -hadm, and other terms), nausea (ghathayan), rumbling in the belly 
(garägir), pain in the belly (waja‘al-batn), and vomiting (gay’). Diarrhoea 
and dysentery (is'hal, dharab), chronic as well as uncontrollable, were 
especially prevalent. Dropsy (istisgā') and colic (qawlanj) are very fre- 
quently mentioned, but just what was meant by these terms is uncertain. 
Three types of dropsy were distinguished by Ibn Hindü (d. 423/1032): ziggī 
(like a water-bag) when the fluid can be heard to rumble in the belly, 
lahmi (like meat) with a hard swelling ‘on the liver’ as well as fluid in 
belly, and tab/i (like a drum) with a large quantity of wind as well as fluid, 
producing drum-like sound when tapped,?? Today, dropsy is defined as 
a pathological accumulation of diluted lymph in body tissues and cavit- 
ies, but such precision is not applicable to medieval accounts, where it 
remains an imprecise term for any accumulation of fluid in the abdom- 
inal cavity. 

The same vagueness and imprecision apply to the term ‘colic’, which 
covered a range of complaints of the bowels that were accompanied by 
pain in the belly and other symptoms. As William Webb stated in a med- 
ical dissertation on colic submitted in 1798, when discussing the history of 
colic:33 ‘The word colic might with propriety be blotted out of the annals 
of medicine; but as custom has established it as a word to express certain 
symptoms or stages of an intestinal disorder, it will perhaps be proper too 
retain it’ And so the term has been retained here. 

Haemorrhoids (bawasir) and fissures caused by them appear to have 
been a very troubling problem to a large part of the population in clas- 
sical antiquity and in medieval Europe as well as in the medieval Middle 
East. Yet, somewhat surprisingly, haemorrhoids are only mentioned twice 
in the course of the Uyūn, and one of those occurs in a book title. 

Bladder and kidney stones (calculi, hajar ft I-mathanahlhasah) are 
mentioned more times than a modern reader might expect. It has been 
noted that idiopathic bladder stone disease, especially in children, was 
and is endemic in India, Iran, Turkey and Egypt, and appears also to have 


passages where various illnesses are discussed. It should be kept in mind that retrospect- 
ive diagnosis of a condition is fraught with difficulties and exact identifications are often 
impossible; for a discussion of these issues, see Álvarez Millán, 'Disease in tenth-century 
Iran and Irak’, 59-73. 

Ibn Hindu, Miftah (Tibi), 74. 

Webb, ‘An inaugural dissertation on the colic’, 7. 
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been common in classical Greece, especially in boys.?^ Yet, in none of the 
instances mentioned in the Uyūn is surgery undertaken, though in one 
instance?5 much is made of the fact that surgery was avoided. The pro- 
cedure for surgically removing a calculus impacted in the urethra?% was 
an ancient one, well described in antiquity and in Arabic surgical tracts,37 
yet not undertaken in the accounts given in the Uyun. 

Respiratory ailments, including those of the nasal cavity and paranasal 
sinuses, form the next largest category of complaints. These include: 
asthma, bad breath, breathlessness, catarrh and head colds, persistent 
coughs, nosebleed, putrid or bad humours in the chest, and especially 
what has been translated as ‘pleurisy’, a translation of shawsah or birsam. 
In the case of the latter term there has been much confusion in the med- 
ical literature with the term sirsam or sarsam meaning ‘severe headache’ 
and rendered by some as 'phrenitis.3% As a result, the condition being 
referred to often remains open to speculation. 

Pains of all sorts form another category of ailments, including headaches, 
earaches, sore joints and the pain of gout. Curiously, toothache is not 
mentioned in the accounts in the Uyun, though there are several refer- 
ences to the use of a toothbrush (siwak) and toothpick (khilal), as well as 
one occurrence of a discharge from teeth. The care of the teeth and gums 
are topics of treatises mentioned in book-lists. 

Skin conditions form the fourth category: carbuncles, erysipelas, sca- 
bies, severe itching, scrofula. Ulcers and ulcerations (qarh pl qurih) of 
all sorts, including suppurating and inflammatory ulcers (dubaylah [nagh- 
lah) play a large role in the medical profile. A whitlow (an ulcerated 
inflammation of the area around the nail of a toe or finger, an uncommon 
complaint in modern urban society) is depicted as potentially causing 
death if the finger involved does not heal properly or had not been ampu- 
tated in time.?? The transmissible skin conditions of leprosy ( judham, 
which can also be elephantiasis), measles (hasbah), smallpox (judarī) 
and another form of pox called humayqa' are mentioned several times. 


Grmek, Diseases in the Ancient Greek World, 112. 

Ch. 10.76.2 

A calculus in the kidney or ureter would have been inaccessible and untreatable. 

See Bitschai & Brodny, Urology in Egypt; Savage-Smith, 'The Practice of Surgery in Islamic 
Lands, 315. 

See Dols, Majnün, 57-58, Carpentieri, ‘On the Meaning of Birsam and Sirsam’. 
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Cancer, on the other hand, gets only a single mention, where it is said 

that the early tenth-century physician Yusuf al-Sahir, who is the subject 
of the biography, ‘suffered from a cancer (saratan) on his forehead which 
made it impossible for him to sleep, and it was for that reason that he 
was dubbed al-Sahir (‘the insomniac').* The disease is not mentioned 
in later entries. It has been suggested that the infrequency of cancerous 
disease in ancient and medieval populations as compared with our con- 
temporary societies is due in part to the chemical pollutants of modern 
societies?! and current methods of diagnosis. 
The fifth category comprises the general conditions: fevers and swellings 
on various parts of the body, many of them inflamed. These were generally 
treated with cooling compresses. A swollen penis, however, gets treated 
by being hit with a stone so as to exude pus that has formed round a bit 
of grain acquired while sodomizing an animal.*? 

Paralysis, particularly partial paralysis ( falij, hemiplegia), figures very 
frequently in the accounts, as well as spasms, convulsions, and cramping. 
Epilepsy (sar‘), a disorder well-known in antiquity, occurs a number of 
times in the Uyun as well.*? 

Gout (niqris) is mentioned in chapters covering all time periods. A gen- 
eral ‘wasting disease’ (sill), sometimes rendered as ‘consumption’, occurs 
several times, but not in the later chapters. A more precise identification 
cannot be made at this distance, but the term could have included what 
today we call pulmonary tuberculosis, which has been known since the 
arrival of mankind and would have been contagious. Jaundice and a gen- 
eral paleness of the skin are also mentioned (for which the consumption 
of mutton was the cure). 

Of the pestilential diseases, the vague terms tatn and wab occur 
in various accounts. Identifying the precise nature of the pestilences 
and epidemics is difficult if not impossible without further evidence; 
interpretations vary from measles or smallpox, to influenza, pneumo- 
nia, tuberculosis, ergotism, and famine, as well as bubonic plague itself, 
depending upon time and place.** 


Ch. 8.39. Saratān also occurs in some book titles, such as a treatise by Philagrius (Ch. 5.2.2 
no. 11). 

Grmek, Diseases in the Ancient Greek World, 72. 

Ch. 13.21.24. 

For a study of epilepsy in medieval Islam, see Jolin, ‘Epilepsy in Medieval Islamic His- 
tory. 

See Conrad, "Ton and Wabā”; Conrad, ‘Epidemic disease in formal and popular thought. 
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Various mental and emotional disorders form another group of ailments: 
melancholia, insomnia (sahar), anxiety and worry (hamm), agitation 
(qalaq), distress (karb), sadness and sorrow (huzn/ghamm), corruption 
or disorder of the mind ( fasad al-'agl | ikhtilāt), and hypochondria. These 
tended to be treated with various regimens. 

The treatment of abscesses (khurüj) and small growths, as well as snake- 
bites and the bites of wild animals form yet another category. 

Eye ailments make up the final group of disorders, including ophthalmia 
(ramad), sore eyes, pain in the eye, blindness in general, and cataracts. 
More will be said below about the latter. At this point, we should pause 
to note what is absent; pannus (sabal) gets not a single mention, while 
pterygium, trachoma, prolapsis, chalazion, hypopyon, fistulas, and trichi- 
asis*> occur only as direct quotations from Galen's treatise On Examina- 
tions by Which the Best Physicians are Recognized*5 — that is, the condi- 
tions are mentioned only in the context of Greek medicine. This is most 
surprising, for Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah himself was trained as an oculist, and 
he came from a family of oculists. The omission of these conditions for 
which Syrian oculists in particular made considerable advances in their 
treatment is puzzling. We can only assume that the author's interest in 
recording the social lives and achievements of his family overrode any 
interest in the details of practice. There is also the possibility that the 
oculists of his day did not themselves perform the therapies described 
in the technical literature for these eye ailments, but others actually car- 
ried out the procedures. A third possibility is that the intricate thera- 
peutic techniques described in the technical literature were more in 
the category of 'thought experiments' than actual procedures performed 
routinely. 


Surgery and Amputation 


Amputation of gangrenous limbs gets only a single mention, and that in the 
course of students disagreeing with a teacher, Abu l-Barakat al-Baghdādī, re- 
garding the proper treatment of whitlow.^? In this account the students learn 
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that their teacher was correct and that if the finger is not amputated in time, 
then the patient may lose the entire arm or even die 29 Other accounts in the 
‘Uyun speak of treating a limb following an amputation carried out as punish- 
ment. 

Missing entirely from the 'Uyūn is the setting of broken bones, except for a 
statement that ‘Plato the Physician’ taught one Phanias, ‘the skills of setting 
broken bones and reducing luxations.*9 This omission probably reflects the 
fact that in some localities bone setting was performed by a specialist medic. 
The Syrian physician Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Sulami (d. 604/1208),5° 
for example, clearly distinguished bone-setters, oculists and surgeons from 
general physicians in his The Experts’ Examination for All Physicians., and this 
division of labour is borne out by the accounts given elsewhere in the Uyūn. 

There is also no mention of the removal of splinters and arrow heads?! — 
perhaps again explained by the separation of functions amongst the medical 
practitioners, or by the fact that most of the patients were not working-class 
manual labourers. The treatment of an arrow wound, however, does get a men- 
tion.>? The relatively little attention given these topics when compared to med- 
ical compendia may also reflect the fact that the physicians forming the focus 
of the Uyün were, for the most part, court physicians or attending a ruler (and 
not the soldiers) while the ruler was on military campaign. 

While psychological cures and occasionally music would improve the con- 
dition of a patient, for most ailments and disorders at this time the first order of 
therapy was diet, followed by drugs, with surgery resorted to only when abso- 
lutely necessary.?? Even cautery (kayy)** — a type of minor surgery consisting of 
the application of a heated metal instrument or caustic substances to a given 
part of the body - is essentially never mentioned. Cupping (hijamah) is men- 
tioned once as a means of staunching bleeding. 

Surgery, in fact, plays a very minor role in the Uyūn. Even a tonsillectomy, 
which is essentially a procedure for removing a growth, is not mentioned, 
though it was described in antiquity and continued, according to the Arabic 


48  Ch.10.66.3. Amputation of gangrenous limbs was a topic in nearly every surgical manual; 
see Savage-Smith, ‘The Practice of Surgery’, 316 and sources cited there. 

49  Ch.3.5. There are however, some book titles that refer to setting broken bones (Chs. 4.1.9.1 
NO. 12; 4.1.9.2 NO. 29; 4.1.10.2 NO. 39; 11.5.25 no. 69 and no. 182). 

5o  Imtihanal-alibba li-kaffat al-atibb@. His biography is given in Ch. 15.34, although this treat- 
ise is not named. For the treatise, see Leiser & al-Khaledy, Questions and Answers. 

51 Abook on arrowhead extraction, however, is attributed to Hippocrates (Ch. 4.1.9.2 no. 59). 

52 Ch. 10.10.2. 

53 See, for example, Ch. 15.51.3. 

54 See £1 Three art. ‘cautery’ (C. Alvarez Millán). 
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technical literature, to be practised (with better instrumentation) and was a 
procedure quite within the capabilities of the day.** 

The fact that a given physician was skilled with the knife is recorded a couple 
of times,56 but there is, in fact, in the Uyun only one mention of invasive surgery 
actually taking place, and that is for dropsy (or ascites).5” In the earlier Greek 
literature dropsy was said to be treated by inserting a metal tube, or cannula, 
through an incision in the abdominal wall and drawing off the liquid (paracen- 
tesis). The procedure was repeated in Arabic medical manuals, though most 
writers, such as Ibn Sina, warned against it except under special circumstances. 
In the major treatise by the Andalusian physician Khalaf ibn ‘Abbas al-Zahrawi 
(fl. c. 1000), which Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah praised as ‘a perfect book as regards its 
content’ in his biography given in Ch. 13.56, al-Zahrawi said the following:58 


When you have been trying medical treatment for ... dropsy and your 
treatment is ineffective, then consider: and if the patient be in a low state 
or suffer from another disease besides dropsy, such as cough or diarrhoea 
or some such, then beware of attempting operative treatment since it will 
be of uncertain outcome. But if you see that the patient has plenty of 
strength and suffers from no other complaint beside the dropsy, and is 
of neither tender nor advanced age, then the operative procedure is [as 
follows] ... 


Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah’s teacher, al-Dakhwär, who had been a student of the physi- 
cian Ibn al-Muträn (d. 578/191)9? told Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah® that he had accom- 
panied Ibn al-Mutrān to the great Nuri hospital in Damascus where he worked, 
He was present when a surgeon ( jarā'ihī) by the name of Ibn Hamdan treated 
a patient with dropsy (istisgā” ziggī) by puncturing the swollen abdomen and 
draining off a yellow liquid, while Ibn al-Mutran watched the patient's pulse 
during the operation. The patient weakened and so the surgeon stopped the 
draining and applied a dressing. The patient's wife was with him, and Ibn Mut- 
ràn instructed her not to remove the dressing or change it in any way until he 


55  Savage-Smith, ‘The Practice of Surgery in Islamic Lands’, 315-316. 

56 Chs. 14.173 14.31.1 

57 Or ascites. See Ch. 15.23.4.2. 

58 See Savage-Smith, ‘The Practice of Surgery in Islamic Lands’, p. 311 and n. 15 where specific 
references are given to this passage and to similar statements in other Greek and Arabic 
medical writers. 

59 His biography is given in Ch. 15.23. 

60  Ch.1523.4.2. 
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could examine the patient the next day. The patient, however, felt so much bet- 
ter during the night that he insisted his wife remove the dressing, which she 
did, and he died. 

This case recorded in the Uyūn is one of the very few testimonies to para- 
centesis actually being performed, though in this case the patient dies — not, 
it should be noted, because the physician did anything wrong, but because the 
patient's wife failed to follow instructions. This case history also reflects a divi- 
sion of labour amongst the medics, for the person performing the paracentesis 
is designated a surgeon ( jarā'ihī) while the physician whose biography is being 
presented at this point (Ibn al-Mutran) only observes the operation and gives 
directions for the after care. Particularly worth noting is that Ibn al-Mutran 
monitors the pulse during the operation, and this function of a physician has 
not been previously noted in the literature. 

Dropsy, with its associated distended abdomen, was either a relatively com- 
mon complaint or one that caught people's imagination, for the illustration on 
the cover of the present publication is a manuscript painting made in Baghdad 
in 1224 inserted into a copy of the Arabic translation of Dioscorides' treatise 
on medicine substances.® It shows a physician with two patients, one with an 
enormous swollen stomach, possibly awaiting paracentesis.9? 


6 Drugs and Medicaments 


As for the medicinal drugs used by the physicians, a large proportion of the 
plants described by Dioscorides and Galen would not have been known in vari- 
ous regions of the Middle East. The differing climatic conditions of the desert, 
marsh, mountain and coastal communities meant that the species of medi- 
cinal plants, as well as animal species and mineral resources, varied greatly 
from one region to another. Sometimes there were related local species and 
varieties that could be identified as similar to those described by Dioscorides 


61 Washington D.C., Arthur M. Sackler Gallery, Smithsonian Institution, $1986.97a. See also 
Pormann & Savage-Smith, Medieval Islamic Medicine, 123-124 and fig. 4.1. 

62 In James Morier's entertaining The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan, first published in 
1824, the picaresque hero becomes a physician's assistant; in Ch. xix his master mocks a 
Frankish doctor at the Persian court who ignores Galen and Avicenna, and 'stabs the belly 
with a sharp instrument for wind in the stomach’ To this, Morier made a note saying: 
"This alludes to tapping in cases of dropsy; an operation unknown among the Persians, 
until our surgeons taught it them, apparently unaware of the antiquity of paracentesis 
and convinced that it must have been invented by Europeans. See Morier, The Adventures 
of Hajji Baba, 97-98. 
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or Galen, but in some instances the substances described in the Greek sources 
meant little to an Arab practitioner. Conversely, the broader and different geo- 
graphic horizons of Islamic writers brought them into contact with new drugs. 
These ‘new’ drugs included camphor, musk, the myrobalans (a type of plum) 
and the lemon (which has a mild antiseptic property), as well as commodities 
previously unknown to Europe, such as cotton.9? A wide range of medicinal 
substances can be seen in the Uyūn, many of which were also foods and aro- 
matic substances. 

Laxatives, purgatives, emetics, and 'digestives' or other stomachics ( jawar- 
ish; jawarishn) were usually simple drugs, though syrups made of honey mixed 
with cooked apples or other fruit were popular. Oxymel (sakanjubin or sakan- 
jabin), a syrup made of honey and vinegar, often combined with other ingredi- 
ents, such as quince, was a popular remedy throughout the ancient and medi- 
eval literature for fevers and indigestion.°* A compound remedy employing 
very many ingredients was often referred to as a ‘theriac’ (tiryaq) and could 
be used as an antidote for poisoning or as a panacea for virtually any ailment. 
Theriacs frequently had special names and particular physicians became fam- 
ous for compounding them. The formulation call tiryaq al-faruq, for example, 
became particularly popular in Egypt, and the Jewish physician Ibn Jumay‘ 
compounded it for Saladin.95 

When it comes to pain management, there is surprisingly little use of opium 
in the Uyun, though in the general medical manuals opium was considered 
the most powerful of pain killers,66 along with (in descending order of effect- 
iveness) mandrake, other varieties of poppy, hemlock, the soporific black night 
shade, and lettuce seeds. Of these alternative analgesics, only mandrake 
(luffah) occurs in the Uyun, where in one instance it is included in a mixture 
of oxymel and other ingredients compounded to aid sleep, and in the second 
instance it is used as an aromatic incense.67 

As for opium (afyūn/abyūn) itself, it is said that Galen ‘journeyed to Egypt 
and stayed there for a while examining Egyptian medicaments, particular- 
ly opium in the territory of Asyüt, which is one of the provinces of Upper 


63 See King, 'The New materia medica of the Islamicate Tradition; Amar & Lev, Arabian 
Drugs; Paavilainen, Medieval Pharmacotherapy. 

64 See Chipman, Pharmacists in Mamluk Cairo, 185-186, 193-196; Tibi, Medicinal Use of 
Opium, 93,152; Lev & Amar, Materia Medica, 60; Marin & Waines, ‘Ibn Sina on Sakanjabin’. 

65 2 Ch.14.324; see also 14.54 and 14.14.6. 

66 Tibi, Medicinal Use of Opium. 

67  Ch.1033.3and Ch. 8.4.7. Hemlock (gūniyūn) is mentioned in Ch. 4.4.3.2 in connection with 
the death of Socrates. 
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Egypt,*% and in another instance it is said that the eighth-ninth century milit- 
ary commander, poet and musician Abü Dulaf suffered from a chronic stomach 
complaint (mabtün) for which opium was one of several options recommen- 
ded by his friends and physicians.9? The only clinical application of it in the 
Uyun is when al-Dakhwar, the teacher of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, directed that 
opium should be added to barley water and given to a patient in the hospital 
suffering from mania (maniya), and it is said the patient improved at once.7% 

In Chapter Seven there is a mention of edible earths or clays,” but other- 
wise medicinal earths are noticeably lacking in the Uyun. In the Greek medical 
literature several types of medicinal earths, usually called terra sigillata, were 
included amongst the materia medica, and in Chapter Five it is said that Galen 
travelled to Chios to see the production of terra sigillata."? While in the Arabic 
translations of Greek treatises the medicinal earths were discussed in fairly 
comprehensible terms, only in Persia and the eastern provinces did Islamic 
medieval physicians display any direct experience with medicinal earths, and 
even then they did not apparently employ the ceremonies and make the intric- 
ate distinctions between different types of medical earths that are given in the 
Greek literature. In most of the medieval Arabic literature from central and 
western Islamic lands the medicinal earths were simply a dead literary tra- 
dition. However, after the Ottomans took direct control of the north Aegean 
island of Lemnos in 1479, it seems that Mehmed the Conqueror took a di- 
rect interest in reviving the custom of the annual harvest (6 August) of the 
Lemnian medicinal earth, possibly inspired by a reading of Galen's book on 
On Simple Drugs. And the production of special pottery containers for the 
earth developed in the seventeenth century. But this remarkable activity, which 
caused Europe to be interested in the medicinal earths as well, was not an out- 
growth of the medieval Arabic medical tradition.” 


7 Regimen and Treatment 


Regimen and diet were fundamental to the maintenance of health and recov- 
ery from illness. Much is said about the topic throughout the Uyün. Regimen, 


68  Ch.54.211. In Ch. 1.8, opium is used not as a medicament or sedative but as a lethal drug. 
69 Ch. 8.20.1. 

70 Ch. 15.50.4. 

71 Ch792. 

72 Ch.5.1.21.1 

73 See Raby, ‘Terra Lemnia’. 
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on occasion, included bloodletting at established regular intervals.”* Cupping 
(hijamah)” employed in general regimen is mentioned a number of times in 
the chapters covering the earlier periods, but there is little mention of itin the 
later chapters. 

Diet was, as in Greek medical theory, of great importance in maintaining 
health. Opinions differed, however, as to when and what you should eat and 
how much. Numerous aphorisms throughout the Uyun provide guidance on 
eating habits, regimen, bathing, and sexual intercourse. For example: al-Harith 
ibn Kaladah al-Thaqafi, a legendary Arab physician and contemporary of the 
prophet Muhammad, is alleged to have said:76 


Shovelling in more food on top of food already taken will be the ruin of 
any creature; it is enough to kill wild beasts in the heart of the steppe. 


and also: 
Never enter the bath when you have just eaten, and moreover, never sleep 
with your women while intoxicated, or rise from your bed at night while 
naked, or sit down to eat while angry. Avoid stress, for you will be more 


relaxed; eat sparingly, and you will sleep better. 


Two hundred years later we find in Baghdad the Christian physician Yühanna 
ibn Masawayh (d. 243/857) saying: 


You should have food that is new and wine that is old. 


A teacher of Ibn Sina, the Christian physician Abu Sahl al-Masihi (d. 410/1010), 
is credited with saying:7% 


Taking a nap during the day after eating is better than swallowing a bene- 
ficial syrup. 


Amongst the many aphorisms on diet, regimen and general medical etiquette 
attributed to Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyyä al-Razi (d. 313/925) are"? 


74 For example, Ch. 8.3.22; 8.20. 
75 See zi Three art. ‘Bloodletting and Cupping’ (C. Alvarez Millán). 


76 | Ch. 7.1.3. 
77 Ch. 8.26.19 no. 4. 
78 | Ch.naz. 


79 Ch. 1.5.23 nos. 3, 7,18, and 1. 
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Life is too short to understand the effect of every plant growing on earth, 
so use the most well-known for which there is a consensus and avoid the 
unusual. Confine yourself to what you have tried and tested. 


When convalescents crave a certain food which is harmful to them the 
physician should contrive to manage the situation in such a way as to 
replace that foodstuff with something whose qualities are appropriate, 
and not simply refuse the patients what they crave. 


If the physician is able to treat a patient using foodstuffs rather than medi- 
cines, he has been truly fortunate. 


Certainty in medicine is an unattainable goal, and the treatment of pa- 
tients according to what is written in books, without the skilful physician 
using his own judgement, is fraught with danger. 


Physicians often disagreed regarding diet and regimen. For example, Ibn Abi 


Usaybi‘ah himself was of the opinion that it was not desirable to eat unless you 


had a genuine appetite. In the biography of the Syrian physician Radi al-Din 
al-Rahbi (d. 631/1233), Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah says:8° 


Once, I was with Radi al-Din, studying some of al-Razi’s remarks on the 
order of eating food. Al-Razi states that a person should eat twice a day 
and then once on the following day. ‘Pay no attention to that advice; Radi 
al-Din said to me. ‘On the contrary, remember to eat whenever you have 
a real appetite, at all times, no matter whether it is once or twice during 
the day, day or night; for it is eating with a real appetite that benefits the 
body, whereas the opposite is harmful’. And he was right. 


Another Syrian physician, Sadid al-Din ibn Raqiqah (d. 636/1238), put his ‘good 
advice’ into poetry:?! 


80 
81 
82 


Beware of eating your fill, shun it! 
Digest one kind of food before eating another 27 


Ch. 15.36.1.2. 

Ch. 15.46.3.6. 

Literally, ‘inserting food upon food’ (idkhal al-ta‘am ‘ala Ltaam)a practice condemned 
earlier by al-Harith ibn Kaladah (see n. 76 above). 
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Do not have sex often, for by doing it 
continually one invites illness. 

Don't drink water straight after eating 
and you will be safe from great harm, 

Nor on an empty stomach and being hungry, 
unless you have a light snack with it. 

5 Take a little of it: that is useful 

when you have an aching, burning thirst. 

Make sure your digestion is sound, that is the basic principle. 
Purge yourself with laxatives once a year. 


1o But do not rest continually, for this makes that 

every humour in you will be made unhealthy. 

Drink as little water as possible after exercise 
and abstain from drinking wine. 

Balance the mixing of your wine with water, for this preserves 
the innate heat that always burns in you. 

But do not become inebriated, shun it forever,83 
for drunkenness is something for common people. 

Keep your soul well away from its cravings, 
and you will attain eternity in the Abode of Wellbeing.9^ 


A topic that was common in Greek treatises on regimen and hygiene but con- 
spicuously absent from most Arabic materials, including the Uyūn, is organ- 
ized physical exercise. including wrestling. Exercises continued to be described 
in great detail in the Arabic versions of Greek treatises, even though there were 
neither gymnasiums nor palaestras in Islamic towns. They represent repeti- 
tions of a practice that had little relevance to life in medieval Islam, particularly 
in the western provinces. It is true that wrestling was extensively discussed in 
Persian literature, but even in the eastern provinces the concept of a gymnas- 
ium was not equivalent to that in earlier Greek societies. 


83 Maliyyan means ‘for a long time, which would sound odd. 
84 Dar al-Salam, i.e. Paradise (see O Yunus 10:25); salam is often, but not quite accurately, 
translated as ‘peace’ (which here would also fail to convey the physical association). 
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8 Breaks with Tradition 


While medical theory remained anchored in the teachings of earlier Greek fig- 
ures, particularly Galen,®° over the passing centuries medical practices were 
modified and adapted to changing circumstances and available medicaments. 

Forexample, in the early eleventh century a major change of regimen for cer- 
tain illnesses was introduced. In the biography®® of Sa'id ibn Bishr ibn ‘Abdus, 
a Baghdadi hospital physician, we read that he was the first person in Bagh- 
dad to realize that certain conditions - in particular, facial paralysis, lassitude, 
and partial paralysis — that had previously been treated with hot medicines 
responded better to a cold regimen, even if that went against the precepts of 
the Ancients. 

It is in the area of ophthalmology that we can see in the accounts given by 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah the greatest innovations that had taken place since the time 
of the great Galen. Cataracts were and are a common problem throughout the 
Middle East. Though today we know that cataracts are due to an opaque lens, 
in medieval literature it was said that an opaque fluid was interposed between 
the lens (their ‘crystalline humour’) and the pupil of the eye. When treating 
cataracts, the technique commonly used was an ancient one, known to classical 
antiquity and possibly originating in India. This ancient technique of ‘couch- 
ing’ pushed the lens to one side using a thin needle, rather than removing 
16.57 Curiously, couching (gadh al-‘ayn) is mentioned only once in the Uyūn, 
where it is said that the tenth-century oculist Ibn Wasif al-Sabi' refused to per- 
form couching on a patient because the potential patient had been dishonest 
with him about how much money he had with him to pay for the treatment.$® 
This passage does suggest the procedure was commonly done, since in the 
anecdote the patient refused treatment was one of seven being couched that 
day. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the Uyūn, however, there is an account?? of the 
Syrian physician Sadid al-Din ibn Raqiqah, mentioned above for giving 'good 
advice’ in poetic form, also removing cataracts (al-ma' al-nazil): 


85 The concept of disease was based upon the Greek notion of disease arising from a dis- 
turbance in the mixture of the four fundamental humours; see Grmek, 'The Concept of 
Disease’. 

86 Ch. 10.13.2; see also Ch. 10.23.2; and 10.38.6 no. 7. 

87 Fora general discussion of the couching of cataracts in the medieval period, see Pormann 
& Savage-Smith, 127—128 and sources cited in the notes. 

88 Ch. 10.9.2. 

89 Ch. 15.46.1. 
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from the eyes of many persons, who, thanks to his skill, were able to 
see again. The instrument that he used for that purpose was hollow and 
curved, so that during the operation, the fluid could be more efficiently 
extracted, with the result that the treatment was more effective. 


This passage is important evidence that at least some physicians attempted to 
remove a soft cataract by suction through a hollow needle” rather than push it 
to one side with a couching needle. The removal of a cataract through a hollow 
needle was also discussed by the Egyptian oculist ‘Ammar ibn ‘Ali al-Mawsili, 
who worked during the reign of al-Hakim (996-1021); Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah pro- 
vides a biography of him and mentions his ophthalmological manual, in which 
‘Ammar claimed much success with the technique, but Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah does 
not mention the hollow needle technique in association with ‘Ammar or any 
other oculist other than Sadid al-Din ibn Raqiqah. 

If such a procedure was in fact actually successfully carried out, it could 
only have worked on a soft juvenile cataract. Caution is needed, however, when 
interpreting the evidence for such procedures.?! 


9 Conclusion 


The ailments and disorders in the Uyun are not terribly dissimilar to those 
found in the collection of nearly 900 case histories by Abu Bakr Muhammad 
ibn Zakariyya al-Razi (d. ca. 313/925) reflecting the medical concerns in Iraq 
and Iran.°? It is of course never possible to establish a precise disease pro- 
file of a country or region on the basis of written treatises, whether they are 
medical treatises or literary compositions, such as the 'Uyun.?? Moreover, the 
sources used by Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah span hundreds of years and extend across 
the Mediterranean basin and beyond, thus making comparisons very fragile. In 


go See Bormann & Savage-Smith, Medieval Islamic Medicine, 126 fig. 4.2 for an illustration of a 
couching needle and also a ‘hollow needle; illustrating an Arabic ophthalmological treat- 
ise written in Syria between 1256 and 1275 by Khalifah ibn Abi al-Mahasin al-Halabi, who 
is not given a biography in the Uyun. 

91 Fortexts suggesting that the use of a ‘hollow’ instrument was experimental at best, see Por- 
mann & Savage-Smith, Medieval Islamic Medicine, 131-135; Savage-Smith, ‘The Practice of 
Surgery, 318-319; Savage-Smith, ‘Medicine in Medieval Islam’ 164—165. 

92 Álvarez Millan, ‘Disease in tenth-century Iran and Irak, 73-88. 

93 See Biraben, ‘Diseases in Europe, 345-348 for a discussion of this issue in the context of 
our knowledge of medicine as practised in the monasteries. Even palaeopathological evid- 
ence is not a representative sample. 
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addition, we cannot use the high incidence of psychosomatic illnesses or detec- 
tions of apparent death portrayed in the Uyūn as evidence for their frequency 
within the society, or even as evidence that these physicians were especially 
good at treating such conditions, for these illnesses provided entertaining nar- 
rative frameworks - much as amnesia becomes a modern convenient literary 
narrative tool. 

Unfortunately we lack hospital records and similar documents that would 
allow us to better estimate the frequency of illnesses and the success rate of 
therapies described in the Uyun. Nonetheless, the limited evidence does sug- 
gest that a rather practical medical care was being dispensed. To a large extent 
the syrups of honey and other ingredients, the salves of camphor and herbs, 
are much like the patent medicine of not so long ago, while many of the treat- 
ments — the hot and cold compresses for headaches and swellings, the induced 
vomiting with quince when the stomach required emptying, the use of laxat- 
ives to open the bowels — are not unlike the domestic medicine dispensed in 
homes today. 

The medicine on view in the Uyūn is not modern urban medicine, but non- 
etheless practical and basic medicine, particularly when you think about the 
lack of the modern technologies and chemicals that wealthy and affluent parts 
of the world today take so for granted. The Abbasid and Ayyubid physicians 
portrayed in the Uyün were for the most part practising a rational, reasonable, 
and sensible medicine, and one that in many cases did help the patient. 


List of Biographies by Chapter in Ibn Abi 
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Yahya al-Nahwi (John the Grammarian) 
84—85, 88, 99, 102, 105, 108-109, 150— 
154, 156, 162, 170, 174-175 

Yahya ibn Said go 

Yūhannā ibn Mäsawayh 92, 113, 195 

Yühannä ibn Sarābiyūn 176 

Yüsuf ibn Hibat Allāh 128 

Yusuf al-Sāhir 188 


Zahid al-Ulama’, Abū Said 89 
al-Zahrawi, Khalaf ibn ‘Abbas 191 
al-Zawzani 83-84 

Zaynab  29,177n 

Zoroastrians 179 


Glossary of Weights and Measures 


Note: All weights and measures varied with time and place. Only approximate values 
can be given today. In some cases the measure is both obvious and vague, as in kaff 
meaning a ‘handful’ of an ingredient. The classic study of weights and measures in 
Islamic lands is the 1955 study of Hinz, Islamische Masse; it implies, however, a greater 
precision than existed in earlier times. See also, Mercier, ‘Geodesy’; Chipman, Phar- 
macists in Mamluk Cairo, 88-93; and in EI? art. Makāyīl (A.)’ for measures of capacity, 
‘Mawazin’ for weights, and ‘Misaha’ for length and surface measurement, as well as art. 
‘Dinar’ (G.C. Miles) and ‘Dirham’ (G.C. Miles). 


bashizajat Meaning uncertain; a dinar (dinar) A gold coin weighing 


measurement of girth. The ending 
-ajat shows that it is from Persian. 
According to Steingass (Persian- 
English dictionary), a pishéza is 
something small: ‘the scale of a fish; 
a small, thin piece of money; the 
skirt of a tent; a thin layer of metal 
between the handle and the blade 
of a knife’. Perhaps in Ch. 8.8.5, the 
distance between the perforations of 
a belt. 


cubit (dhira‘) An ancient unit of 


length that may have originated 

in Egypt close to 5,000 years ago, 
approximately equivalent to the 
length of the human arm from 

elbow to fingertip. The Egyptian cubit 
(ca. 52cm) was used to calibrate the 
nilometer at Roda, an island in the 
Nile near Cairo. Other definitions of a 
‘cubit’ were also used, some defining 
it as 24 digits or 32 digits. 


dānag or dānig A small coin, one- 


sixth of a dirham in value, as well as 
the corresponding weight (roughly 
half a gram). It is derived from 
Middle Persian danag, ‘seed, grain’. 


about 4.25 grams. Its name derived 
from the Roman denarius. First 
shaped by the Umayyad coin reform 
in 77/696, ‘dinar’ is still the name of 
various national currencies. 


dirham (dirham) A basic unit of 


weight (slightly over 3 grams) as 

well as a silver coin. As a monetary 
unit, its value varied greatly. It dates 
back to the Greek drachma, which, 
borrowed as darahim, sounded like 
an Arabic plural and thus gave rise to 
the singular form dirham. It formed 
the basis of Islamic weighing in the 
pre-modern era. Dirhams are still 
used today in a number of Arab coun- 
tries. The shujaT or tājī dirham was 

a coin minted in Baghdad by ‘Adud 
al-Dawlah, bearing the inscription 
Adud al-Dawlah wa-Taj al-Millah Abu 
Shuja‘,; see Abbott, ‘Two Büyid Coins’ 


faddan A commonly agreed quant- 


ity of land, loosely reckoned as the 
quantity of land which a yoke of oxen 
can plough in one day. 


fitr The distance between the ends of 


the outstretched thumb and index 
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finger. It is to be distinguished from 
the shibr, the span of the hand. 

kurr A unit of quantity, defined as six 
ass-loads of a commodity. See Lane, 
Lexicon, s.v. 

mann  Ameasure of capacity as well as 
aunit of weight, both of which varied 
considerably depending on time and 
place. It was usually about two rats — 
that is, approximately 1.6 kg. 

mil The mil is defined as 4,000 dhira‘ 
(usually translated ‘cubit’). The length 
of the cubit varied at different times 
and places, but if we take 50cm as an 
approximation of a dhira‘, then a mīl 
would have measured about 2 km. 

mithgāl A basic unit of weight usu- 
ally equivalent to 1+ 3/7 dirhams, or 
nearly 4.4 grams, though its value var- 
ied greatly. It was also a gold coin of 
that weight. 

parasang (farsakh) An ancient Ira- 
nian unit of distance, roughly equal 
to 3.5 miles or 5.5 km. The Arabic 
farsakh (from the Parthian frasakh, 
Old Persian parathanga, cf. Greek 
parasanges, modern Persian farsang) 

was most often defined as equal to 3 

Arabic miles (mil) or 12,000 cubits. 


GLOSSARY OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
gintār A unit of weight. In Egypt the 
value ranged between 45kg (the 
gintar fulfuli of Alexandria) and 
96.7 kg (the gintār jarwt). 
ratlorritl A measure of capacity 
as well as a unit of weight, both of 
which varied considerably depend- 
ing on time and place. The Baghdad 
ratl weighed approximately 400 
grams and as a measure of liquids 
or capacity it was equivalent to 
approximately 400 ml. Depending 
on locality and time, a rat! could vary 
greatly from anywhere between 120 
grams to 2.5kg. The word is derived 
from Greek litron (cf. litre’). 
shibr A unit of length equivalent to 
the span of a person's hand, or the 
maximum distance between the tip 
of the thumb and the little finger. 
tapia (tabiyah) A unit of measure, 
used exceptionally (see Ch. 13.64.2.2). 
It was roughly equivalent to 10 
spans. The tapia originates from a 
Maghrib term for a panel of wall 
made with mud pressed and dried 
in a wooden-frame; in Spanish it is 


tapia, Portugese taipa. 


Index of Verses to Vol. 2 


This index covers the edition of the Arabic text of Uyūn al-anb@ and provides an alphabetic 
list of initial rhyme words of all poems, the metre and the number of verses for each poem, the 
poet, and the section numbers. Names of poets not mentioned by IAU but given in the English 
annotation are between square brackets. If no name is given in the index, the poet is unknown. 


dal فهرس‎ 


أسماء الشعراء الغير ا مذكورين في al‏ مكتوبة بين قوسين [] 


القافية pull sw pl‏ الفصل 
الأبيا 
جاءة متقارب Y‏ ابن هندو 11.9.2.5 
دواءة de‏ البسيط Y ٠‏ أبوا لحك ا مغربي 15.812 
sl‏ كامل By‏ / سديد الدين بن رقيقة 15-46.3.5 
a e 3 m ts‏ الورّاق AIL3.2‏ 
EE‏ كامل E‏ ابن A‏ أصيبعة 15.20 
va errs A‏ [ابن شبل البغداديّ] 10.53 
اكتفاء خفيف ٤‏ جم TES NR‏ 15.31.4 
NS‏ خفيف Y‏ شرف الدين بن EH‏ 15.37.3 
والشفاء وافر [Folt] Y‏ 8.26.15 
ella, Y E JJ‏ أبو حيقة 14.5415 
الأعضاء كمل Ze Y‏ الدين السويدي 15.574 
الأهواء A des‏ أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 10.64.19.9 
رای دوبيت Y‏ صدقة السامريٌ 15.47.2.2 
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15.11.2.2 


10.67.4.1 


15.8.6 
15.46.3.10 
13.63.8.2 


15.47.2.2 


7.10 
10.69.3.4 
10.81.5 
10.65.2 
15.8.9 
13.58.3.1 
10.68.2.4 


15.51.10.4 


15.31.5 
13.58.4.5 
10.64.19.5 
11.9.2.1 
15.11.2.2 
8.3.16 
10.51.5 
10.64.19.6 


10.5.4 


عبد المنعم QUE‏ 


أبوا لحك المغربي 
سديد الدين بن رقيقة 


Has 


أبو ماك الأسديّ 

ابن الصائغ Ges!‏ 

ابن هبل 

ابن المبارية 

EUR 

dl‏ الصات أمية 

هبة الله بن الفضل (ابن القطان) 
رشيد الدين علي بن خليفة 


جم الدين اللبودي 

„i‏ الصلت أمية 

أمين الدولة بن التلميذ (؟) 
ابن هندو أوابن ماكولا 


عبد المنعم SUL‏ 


ابن شبل البغداديٌ 
أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
[أبويعقوب LEE‏ 
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D 
كامل‎ 


وافر 


وافر 
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13.63.8.1 
AIL9 
15.8.12 


11.9.2.1 


10.1.10 
15.31.4 
10.80 
15.46.3.10 
10.67.4.4 
AIL14 
10.69.3.2 
14.54.13 
10.51.5 
13.58.4.7 
15.22 
15.37.4 
15.37.4 
15.46.3.4 
15.46.3.7 
15.8.1 
10.64.19.15 
15.32 
15.5110.4 
13.58.4.6 


10.64.19.15 


أبوبكربن زهر 
dl‏ العتاهية 
EIN‏ المغربي 


ابن هندو 


جم الدين اللبودي 
ابن سدير 
سديد الدين بن رقيقة 


al‏ الصلت أمية 

Bla القضاة ابن‎ à 
شرف الددين بن الرحبي‎ 
dens gl ابن‎ 

سديد الدين بن رقيقة 

سديد الدين بن رقيقة 

أبوا لحك المغربي 

أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 

Sage gl ابن‎ 


رشيد الدين على بن خليفة 


أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 


Yt 


Yt 
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13.58.4.8 
15.57.2 
15.8.8 
10.69.3.12 
11.13.7.2 
15.8.4 
11.9.2.3 
8.7 
10.64.19.10 
14.46 
AIL7 
13.68.2 
10.64.19.3 
13.63.8.1 
14.32.4 


10.64.19.11 


13.63.8.1 


11.13.7.7 
10.3.11 


10.51.6 


15.8.3 
4.4.4 


11.13.3.5 


dl‏ الصات أمية 

عر الدين السويدي 

SLI yl‏ المغربي 

ابن الصائغ Ges!‏ 

ابن سينا 

أبو الحم المغربي 

ابن هندو 

الحم بن af‏ بن قنبر 

أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
[زيادة بن زيد أو أبو أسود] 
أبوبكربن زهر أوابن موهل 
أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
أبويكربن A‏ 

G pall ابن المنجم‎ 

أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 


أبوبكرين زهر 
ابن سينا 
ous‏ علي بن المنجم 


ابن شبل البغدادئ 


SLI yl‏ المغربي 
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u 
البسيط‎ de 
متقارب‎ 
البسيط‎ de 


وافر 
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10.69.3.5 
15.37.5 
10.69.3.7 
11.13.7.6 
11.13.7.6 
15.8.8 
11.13.7.7 
14.31.8 
14.31.8 


14.5445 


10.68.2.6 


10.67.44 


11.19.6.2 


15.8.13 


11.9.2.4 
10.51.4 
10.64.17.3 


10.65.3 


10.69.3.13 
10.65.3 


11.13.7.7 


EE 
شرف الددين بن الرحبي‎ 
Gall ابن الصائغ‎ 
Gol طالب‎ yl 
ابن سينا‎ 
SE 
ابن سينا‎ 


au 
ab. ul رشيد الدين‎ 


هبة الله بن الفضل (ابن القطان) 


البديع الأصطرلابي 
EN‏ 


EU‏ المغربي 


ابن هندو 


ابن شبل البغداديّ 


ابن الصائغ Gis‏ 
أبو الفرج بن التلميذ 
ابن سينا 
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11.13.3.7 
15.1.2.3 


10.69.3.8 


15.58.3 
13.63.8.2 


15-47 


11.9.2.2 
15.8.13 


10.69.3.7 


15.8.12 
15.18.2 


10.81.5 


10.64.19.7 
10.67.4.4 
10.51.5 
10.65.3 
15.47.2.2 


11.13.7.7 


11.9.2.4 


AIL15 


ابن سينا 
عبد المنعم SUL‏ 
ابن الصائغ Gall‏ 


عماد الدين الدئيسريٌ 


Has 


ابن هندو 
SLI yl‏ المغربي 
ابن الصائغ Gall‏ 


أبو SLI‏ المغربي 
el‏ الدين السبروردي 
ابن هبل 


أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
ابديع الأصطرلابي 
balett,‏ 
أبو الفرج بن التلميذ 

GW صدقة‎ 

ابن سينا 


ابن هندو 


سعد الدين بن عبد العزيز 
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P 
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13.58.4.3 
14.54.15 
13.58.4.5 
15.46.3.8 
15.8.13 
10.69.3.9 
10.69.3.4 


15-37 


10.64.19.9 
14.54.15 
15.51.10.2 
13.58.3.3 
11.19.6.2 
15.18.2 
8.29.15 
14.36.3 
10.64.17.3 
13.63.8.2 
15.58.7 


15.49] 615.311 
[Add. 


11.13.3.6 


14.27.2 


أبوالضات أمية 
رشيد الدين el‏ 
أبوالضات أمية 
سديد الدين بن رقيقة 
EIN‏ المغربي 
ابن الصائغ Gil‏ 
ابن الصائغ Gil‏ 
الشريف البكريٌ 


أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
رشيد الدين أو حليقة 
رشيد الدين علي بن خليفة 
أبو الصلت أمية 
CERNE‏ 
ole‏ الدين السبروردي 


a]‏ إلى Sie‏ من الشعراء] 


الموفق بن شوعة 
الطغراني 

أبوبكربن زهر 

Gral ole 
my 


أبو العتاهية 


[امرأة من غامد] 


Ir 
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11.9.2.1 
51.33 
15.46.3.3 
10.64.19.1 
15.46.3.5 
15.45.3 
13.58.4.6 


11.13.7.8 


10.64.19.8 
13.58.4.7 
13.61.3.2 
15.845 
10.63.3 
10.69.3.8 
15.51.10.2 
15.45.3 
7.55 

1.7 
10.62.3 
10.64.19.4 
10.68.2.3 
15.58.4 
8.294 
10.64.19.19 


15.37.3 


ابن هندو 

أبو العلاء المعريٌ 
سديد الدين بن رقيقة 
أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
سديد الدين بن رقيقة 
ode‏ الدين السطيل 
أبو الصلت أمية 

ابن سینا 


أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 

al‏ الصات أمية 

أبو العلاء بن زهر 

SLI yl‏ المغربي 

أمين الدولةبن التلميذ؟ 
ابن الصائغ Gil‏ 
رشيد الدين علي بن خليفة 
ابن gl‏ أضيغة 

A) بنت‎ Sle 

أبو الحسن (sell‏ 

أحمد بن البرخشي 

أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
AS‏ الفضل (ابن القطات) 
ole‏ الدين الدنيسريٌ 
si]‏ نواس] 

أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 


شرف الدين بن الرحبي 
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ne 
زادوا‎ 
bb 
liz 
AR 
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10.64.17.3 
15.49.6.2 
10.69.3.11 
15.47.24 
10.64.17.1 
11.9.2.1 
14.32.4 
10.67.4.3 
10.68.2.6 
15.58.4 


14.30 


10.64.19.2 


15.51.3 


15.1.2.3 


10.64.19.2 
10.64.19.2 
15.8.10 
11.13.7.9 
15.31.5 
15.46.2 
15.46.3.3 
15.1.2.3 


10.64.19.2 


مد بن LE‏ 
PRU‏ 
ابن الصائغ Ges!‏ 


السيد النقيب بن الشريف (f)‏ 
ابن هندو 

G pall ابن المنجم‎ 

بديع الزمان الهمذاني 

هبة الله بن الفضل (ابن (OLEAN‏ 
عماد الدين GS eai M‏ 

بلمظفربن معرف 


أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 


شمس العرب البغداديّ عبد العزيز 
عبد المنعم SUL‏ 


أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
EIN‏ المغربي 

ابن سينا )£( 

52 yall الدين‎ ed 
AE رجل من‎ 
سديد الدين بن رقيقة‎ 
عبد المنعم الجلياني‎ 
أمين الدولة بن التلميذ‎ 
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10.67.4.1 

15.58.1 
10.68.2.3 
15.47.2.2 


15.58.7 


10.64.8 
15.56.1 
15.48 
15.47.24 
15.58.2 
10.64.19.10 
10.56 
13.58.4.6 
15.57.2 


10.68.2.6 


10.64.19.9 
10.64.19.6 
15.37.3 
15.46.3.2 
15.46.3.10 
14.27.3 
15.46.3.5 
13.58.4.4 


AIL4 


عماد الدين الدئيسريٌ 
هبة الله بن الفضل (ابن (Olea!‏ 


عماد الدين الدئيسريٌ 


أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
la‏ الدين بن مطروح 


GS eai M عماد الدين‎ 

أمين الدولة بن 3431 

سعيد بن عبد العزيز ell‏ 
أبوالصات أمية 

e‏ الدين السويدي 

هبة الله بن الفضل (ابن القطان) 


أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
شرف الددين بن الرحبي 
سديد الدين بن رقيقة 


سديد الدين بن رقيقة 


سديد الدين بن رقيقة 
dl‏ الصات أمية 
ابن sl Gb‏ 
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er 
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10.3.8 
13.61.3.2 
10.51.2 
AIL3.1 
10.51.4 
10.64.19.17 
13.58.4.1 
10.64 


14.36.3 


15.49.6.2 
15.49.6.1 
15.49 Add. 
15.58.3 
10.83.6 


15.8.13 


AII.3.2 
15.31.5 
13.58.4.6 
15.8.8 
15.52.1.2 
AIL7 
10.64.19.3 
15.13 


10.69.3.7 


[مجنون ليل] 

أبو العلاء بن PO‏ 
ابن شبل البغداديٌ 
البحتري 

ابن شبل البغداديٌ 
أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
أبو الصلت أمية 


Sie Mosk]‏ من الشعراء] 


الموفق بن شوعة 


شرف الدين بن قاضي Sa‏ 
Kate) glo!‏ 

Bel glo! 
عماد الدين الدنيسريٰ‎ 
كال الدين بن يونس‎ 
المغربي‎ EIN 


Gell 

نجم الدين sl‏ 52( 
أبو الصلت أمية 
SLI yl‏ المغربي 


أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
عيسى بن هبة الله PU‏ 
ابن الصائغ A Zell‏ 
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10.68.2.5 
AILU 
10.69.3.12 
11.9.2.2 
10.68.2.1 
11.13.2.11 
13.58.4.8 
15.1.4 
15.1.4 
10.64.7 
11.13.7.6 
15.33 
10.69.3.8 
13.58.4.7 
10.69.3.2 
11.9.2.3 
14.51.3 
11.13.7.9 
10.67.4.3 
10.69.3.13 
15.58.4 
10.69 
15.18.2 
15.40.7 
7.54 


10.64.19.7 


هبة الله بن الفضل (ابن 0( 
[الحسن بن بشر الدمشقي] 

ابن الصائغ Shall‏ 

ابن هندو 


هبة الله بن الفضل (ابن القطان) 


أبو الصلت أمية 


لفارابي 


gl‏ الفضل بن عبد الكريم المهندس 
ابن الصائغ Gral‏ 

أبو الصلت أمية 

ابن الصائغ Gral‏ 

ابن هندو 

عضد الدين بن منقذ 

Je]‏ إلى ابن سينا] 

البديع الأصطرلابي 

ابن الصائغ Gral‏ 

Š psl عماد‎ 

ابن الصائغ Gral‏ 

شباب الدين السبروردي 
äs)‏ ! براهيم الموصلي (؟)] 
خالد بن ale‏ 

أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 


A 


رمل 
cree‏ 
طويل 
كامل 
كامل 
كامل 
كامل 
كامل 
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14.36.3 
10.68.2.5 
15.46.3.6 

13.68.2 

10.62.3 

15.40.4 
13.58.4.8 


10.64.19.11 


13.58.4.9 


15.1.4 


13.24.3 
13.24.3 


14.32.4 


15.29 
11.9.2.3 


10.69.3.3 


10.64.19.7 
10.81.5 
15.46.31 
13.58.3.2 


15.58.2 


الموفق بن شوعة 


هبة الله بن الفضل (ابن (Ola!‏ 


سديد الدين بن رقيقة 
ابن موراطير 

أحمد بن البرخشي 
si]‏ نواس] 

أبو الصلت أمية 

أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 


أبو الصلت أمية 


[ينسب إلى عدّة من الشعراء] 


سعيد بن عبد ربه 
| جمد بن عبد ربه 


G pall ابن المنجم‎ 


+ الدين بن الساعاتي 
ابن هندو 


Gall šila) ابن‎ 


أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 
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أمين الدولة بن التلميذ 


رجر 
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10.1.2 


الأعشى ميمون 
الأعشى ميمون 
الأعشى ميمون 
الأعشى ميمون 
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فهرس أنصاف CLA‏ 


pulis E da gb lo Waal 


Wali jis de ley‏ كامل 
Geschl‏ آل ليل ابتكارا متقارب 


et 5o. 
| 


بجر PV‏ متقارب 


Index of Qur’anic Quotations and Allusions to Vols. 
2and3 


Non-literal quotations and allusions are marked with an asterisk; (p) refers to allusions and quo- 
tations in poetry. For some longer poems a line number is given in addition. 

The index covers the edition, translation, and annotation of the Uyün but not the essays 
and material in the first volume of A Literary History of Medicine. The numbers provided in the 
entries refer first to the chapter number, then the biography number, and then, when relevant, 
to numbered subsections and sub-subsections within that biography. The numerical references 
apply to both the edited Arabic text and the annotated English translation. 


*al-Fātihah 1:6 — 10.74 (1.17) 
*al-Bagarah 2:31 10.51.2 (l. 27) 
al-Baqarah 2:34 10.51.2 (l. 24) 
*al-Bagarah 2302 15.56.1 (1. 2) 
al-Baqarah 2:17 AIT. 


*Tā-Hā 20:88 10.51.2 (l. 29) 

*al-Hajj 22:2 10.51.2 (l. 40) 

*al-Hajj 22:3 11.13.7.2 (l. 3) 

*al-Hajj 22:61 10.69.3.12 (p) 
*al-Mu'minin 23:15 11.19.6.2 (p); 15.46.3.4 


al-Baqarah 2456 12.6; 15.40.8 
al-Baqarah 2486 — 1 
al-Baqarah 2:237 10.4.8 
*al-Baqarah 2:255 15.46.31 (l. 8) 
al-Baqarah 2:257 6 

Al ‘Imran 3:14 2 

"Al ‘Imran 3103,12 1511.24 (1. 78) 
Al ‘Imran 3173 11.13.6 

*al-Nis@ 4117 13.7.2 (l. 3) 
*al-Nisa' 4125 15.31.2 (p) 
*al-Nisä’ 4364 — 15.46.3.6 (p) 
al-Araf 7:43 3 

*al-Arāf 7148 10.512 (l. 29) 
*al-Arāf 7:172 10.512 (l. 31); 1.13.7.7 (p) 
al-Araf 7185 14.25.1; 14.25.2 
Hūd 1:81 13.58.4.9 (p) 

*Yūsuf 12:20 15.46.34 (l.12) 
*Yūsuf 12:44 10.69.3.n (p) 
Yusuf 12:53 2 

al-Ra‘d 13:30 15.40.3 

*Ibrāhīm 14:41 10.51.2 (l. 39) 
*al-Hijr 15:18 — 11.13.7.2 (p); 15.564 (p) 
al-Hijr 15:65  13.58.4.9 (p) 
al-Nahl16:128 11.19.6.1 

*al-Isrā' 17:24 15.18.2 (1.7) 
al-Isrā' 17:44 15.1.4 

*al-Isrà 17:97 15.46.31 (1.16) 
*Tā-Hā 20:9-12 15.46.3.6 (p) 
*Tā-Hā 20:21 10.51.2 (l. 30) 
*Tā-Hā 20:53 10.512 (1.48) 
*Ta-Hä 20:85, 87,95 15.48 (p) 


(p) 
al-Nür24:22 10.4.8 
*al-Nūr 24:24 13.7.7 (p) 
al-Nür24:35 17 
*al-Nür24:35 10.69.3.2 (p) 
al-Nür24:40 15.40.9 no. 5 
al-Shu'arā 26:89 14.25.7 no. 6 
*al-Shu'ard 26:90 — 10.64119.11 (p); 10.64.19.19 
(p) 
*al-Shu'ard 26:225 — 15.11.24 (1.72) 
*al-Naml 27:7  15.46.3.6 (p) 
al-Naml 27:62 1.9.64 
Fatir 3510 1.13.6 
*al-Saffat 37:10 1.13.7.2 (1.3) 
*Sad 38:20 15.20 (1.16) 
*Sad 38:69 1548.2 (p) 
al-Zumar39:73 3 
*Fussilat 41:10 14.31.8 (p) 
*Fussilat 41:11 10.51.2 (l. 47) 
*Fussilat 41:12 10.51.2 (l. 48) 
*al-Zukhruf 43:10 10.512 (1. 48) 
*Qaf 50:31 10.64.19.n (p) 
al-Tür 5215 11.9.1 
al-Najm 5315 13.58.4.9 (p) 
*al-Rahmān 5515 10.69.3.13 (p) 
*al-Hadid 57:3 15.46.34 (1.8) 
*al-Mulk67:3 10.69.3.2 (p) 
*al-Mulk 67:5 11.13.7.2 (l. 3) 
*al-Haqqah 69:23 10.64.1919 (p) 
*al-Jinn 72:8-9 15.56.1 (p) 
*al-Muzzammil 7314 10.512 (l. 42) 
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*al-Qiyamah 75:8 10.51.2 (l. 41) *al-Takwīr 81:2 10.512 (I. 46) 
al-Qiyamah 7531 — 10.64.19.2 (p) *al-Takwir 81:3 10.51.2 (l. 42) 
al-Qiyamah 75:27 15.46.3.9 (1.13) *al-Takwīr 81:4 10.51.2 (l. 40) 
*al-Qiyamah 75:29 15.46.3.9 (1. 8) *al-Takwir 81:6 10.51.2 (l. 42) 
al-Insān 76:10 14.31.8 (1. 6) *al-Takwir 81:13 10.64.19.n (p) 
al-Mursalāt 77:29 3 al-Takwir 81:16 15.1.4 (p) 
al-Naba 781-3 10.74 (1.14) *al-Infitār 82:1 10.512 (l. 39) 
*al-Näziät 7911 15:57.2 (p) *al-Fajr 89:3 15.8.10 (p) 
*al-Nāzi'āt 79:20 15.564 (p) *al-Kawthar108:1 15.8420 (p) 
*al-Nāzi'āt 79:30 10.512 (l. 48) al-Ikhläs 112:1-4 15.1.4 


*al-Takwīr 811 10.51.2 (l. 38) 


Index of Personal Names to Vols. 2 and 3 


The Arabic article (a)l-, in all positions, is ignored for the alphabetical order. The numbers 
provided in the entries refer first to the chapter number, then the biography number, and then, 
when relevant, to numbered subsections and sub-subsections within that biography. The numer- 
ical references apply to both the edited Arabic text and the annotated English translation. A bold 
number refers to an entry entirely devoted to the person named. After a number, n refers to a foot- 
note, ‘no. refers to listed titles or sayings, and (p) refers to names mentioned in poems. Arabic 
names are often complex and Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah regularly uses different parts of names to refer 
to the same person. Many cross-references in this index will help to some extent, but they are by 
no means exhaustive. 

The index covers the edition, translation, and annotation of the Uyün but not the essays and 


material in the first volume of A Literary History of Medicine. 


al-Abahh see al-Hasan ibn Muhammad al- 
Tüsi al-Tamimi 
Abba Christodulos see Christodulos 
‘Abbad ibn ‘Abbas, unidentified physician, 
addressee of Ibn Mandawayh al-Isfahani 
11.16.1.2.7 
al-Abbas, unidentified agent of Ibrahim ibn 
al-Aghlab | 13.11 no. 9 
al-Abbas (ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib) - uncle of 
Muhammad, ancestor of the Abbasids (d. 
ca.32/653) 10.68.2.1(p) 
al-Abbas ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Mahdi (Abu 
Quraysh), grandson of al-Mahdi, nephew 
of Müsä al-Hadi and Härün al-Rashid 
8.8.2 
al-‘Abbas ibn al-Ma'mün, household of al- 
Mu‘tasim (ca. 221/836) 8.20.5 
al-‘Abbas ibn Muhammad, brother of al- 
Mansur 8.3.18 
al-‘Abbas ibn Saîd al-Jawharī see al-Jawharī, 
al-‘Abbas ibn Sa'id 
al-‘Abbasah bint al-Mahdi ibn Abi Jafar al- 
Mansūr 2nd/8th-c. daughter of al-Mahdī, 
sister of Härün al-Rashid, wife of Khalid 
ibn Barmak and Ibrahim ibn Salih ibn ‘Ali 
8.3.22; 12.6 
‘Abd Allah, advisor to al-Muntasir 8.4.3 
‘Abd Allah 1, seventh emir of Cordova 
13.15 
‘Abd Allah (? = *Ubayd Allah ibn Yahya ibn 
Khāgān), vizier of al-Mutawakkil 8.4.3n; 
8.12 
‘Abd Allah, shaykh of Malik clan, of Bana 
Hashim (ca. 169-170/785-786) 8.10.3 


‘Abd Allah al-Tayfüri, Christian physician to 
al-Hadi 8.2; 8.10 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Abbäs (commonly Ibn 
‘Abbas), ıst/7th-c. Qur'anic exegete, 
eponymous ancestor of the Abbasid 
caliphs 1.5; 7.5.6 

‘Abd Allah ibn Alī, unidentified Persian-to- 
Arabic translator 12.2 no. 1 

‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Ali, uncle of caliphs al-Saffah 
andal-Mansür 7.62: 52 

‘Abd Allah ibn Aslam 10.3.6 

‘Abd Allah ibn Badr, Cordovan vizier 13.17 

‘Abd Allah ibn Bibi, host of Ibn Sina at Isfa- 
han 11.13.3.9 

‘Abd Allah ibn Ishaq, 3rd/gth-c. patron of 
translators 8 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mubarak, transmitter 

10.2.2.2 

‘Abd Allāh ibn Muhammad ibn Dawid, 
unidentified Abbasid (d. 199/815) 8.18.3 

‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Umawi, emir 
of al-Andalus 13.20 

‘Abd Allah ibn Misa, son of al-Hadi 8.10.3 

‘Abd Allāh ibn Nä’ili (or Ibn al-Tatali or Ibn 
al-Babili), specialist in alchemy and 
numerology, member of the Almoravid 
dynasty 15.40.3 

‘Abd Allah ibn Raa" ibn Ya‘qub, unidentified 
transmitter 15.3.1.6 

‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir, governor of Khorasan 

7.7.2; 9.7n; 8.26.20 no. 22; 8.29.22n 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Tayyib see Ibn al-Tayyib 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr, prominent oppon- 
ent of the Umayyad caliphs 7.5.3n 
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‘Abd Allah al-Mahdi bi-Allah, founder of the 
Fatimid caliphate 13.2.1; 13.2.2.1 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Maslamah al-Baji, Andalus- 
ian physician 13.78; 13.87 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Abi Salim, transmitter 
10.2.2.2 
“Abd al-Hamid al-Kätib (Abd al-Hamid ibn 
Yahya ibn Sa‘d, d. 132/750), secretary to 
Marwan II 15.311 
‘Abd al-Karim, unidentified subject of a 
riddle epigram — 15.810 
‘Abd al-Latif ibn Yusuf al-Baghdadi, philo- 
sopher and physician, also known as Ibn 
al-Labbäd (557-629/1162-1231) 10.64.3; 
10.66.4; 11.21; 14.22.5.2 no. 68n; 14.33.3n.; 
15.18.1.1N; 15.31.6 no. 16; 15.37.1; 15.40; 
15.45.1; 15.51.1.2 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Baji, father of Abū Marwan 
al-Bājī 13.63.2 
"Abd al-Malik ibn Abjar al-Kinani, phys- 
ician of Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (reg. 
99-101/717-720) 7.1.5; 7-3; 4 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, fifth Umayyad 
caliph (reg. 65-86/685-705) 7.6; 
8.13.2 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Umayr, unidentified 
7.1.5; 74.6 
‘Abd al-Masih ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Himsi al- 
Na‘imi see Ibn Na‘imah 
‘Abd al-Mu'min, Almohad ruler (d. 558/1163) 
13.62.1; 13.62.21; 13.62.4 no. 2; 13.63.3; 
15.40.3 
‘Abd al-Mu'min ibn ‘Abd al-Mun'im, Dam- 
ascene physician, served Ayyubid ruler 
al-Malik al-Ashraf 15.1.2 
‘Abd al-Mun'im ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im, son of 
al-Jilyani, oculist 15.1.2 
‘Abd al-Mun'im ibn ‘Umar see al-Jilyani 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Baghdadi, man of letters and 
lexicographer  7.5.4n; 7.5.5n 
‘Abd al-Rahim ibn ‘Ali see al-Qadi al-Fadil 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Ash‘ath, leader of a 
revolt against the Umayyad governor, al- 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ishaq ibn al-Haytham, 
Andalusian physician 13.35; 3 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Khalid ibn al-Walid, son 
of commander Khalid ibn al-Walid 
7-5-2; 7-5-3; 7.5.5 


‘Abd al-Rahman 111 al-Nasir, Umayyad ruler 
of al-Andalus (d. 350/961) 13.15; 
13.16; 13.19.1; 13.21.1; 13.21.2.2; 13.22; 
13.23; 13.25; 13.26; 13.27.1; 13.28; 13.32; 
13.33; 13.36.21; 13.36.2.2; 13.36.2.3; 
13.49 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Yahya ibn Khaqan 
(d. 262/875-876), brother of the vizier 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn Yahya ibn Khaqan 
AIL2.3 
‘Abd al-Razzāg ibn Ahmad al-‘Amini see al- 
Badi‘ Abd al-Razzaq 
“Abd al-Samad ibn Aliibn Abd Alläh ibn al- 
‘Abbas, brother of ‘Abd Allah ibn Ali ibn 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Abbas 6 
‘Abd al-Wadüd al-Tabib, transmitter 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Ali, courtier of al- 
Mutasim 8.20.5 
‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Thagafi, grandfather of 
Abū Mayyah 8.19.3n 
‘Abd Yashü‘ ibn Bahrir, translator associate of 
Jibril ibn Bukhtishü‘ 5 
‘Abd Yashü' ibn Nasr, physician of al-Hädi 
8.2 
‘Abd Yashū' al-Jathaliq, catholicos at Baghdad 
(ca. 360/970) 8 
‘Abdan, student of Ibn al-Tayyib 10.37.4 
al-Abdi, Humām al-Din see Humàm al-Din 
al-Abdi 
‘Abdisho‘ bar Bahriz (Abdishü‘ ibn Bahriz), 
metropolitan and translator 9.35 
“Abdün ibn Makhlad, brother of Sa‘id 
10.10.31 
‘Abdiis the Physician 
‘Abdiis ibn Zayd physician 8.14; 8.29.10n 
al-Ābī, Abū Sa‘d (or Saîd) Mansur ibn al- 
Husayn, man of letters and vizier 
8.20.6n; 10.8.10 


10.66.3 


10.12 


‘Abid ibn al-Abras, pre-Islamic poet 15.45.3 
(p) 
al-Abīwardī, poet (d. 507/113)  10.64.19.8n 


Abraham see Ibrahim 

al-Abrash see Ayyüb, known as al-Abrash 

Abū l-Abbàs Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Thawabah see Ibn Thawabah 

Abū l-Abbäs Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn Zayd see 
Tha‘lab 

Abū l-Abbās ibn al-Rashid, ?son of Hàrün 
al-Rashid 7 
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Abū l-'Abbas ibn al-Rümiyyah see Ibn al- 
Rümiyyah 
Abū l-Abbas ibn Wadih al-Ya‘qubi, 3rd/gth-c. 
polymath ` 44.91; 8.3.15n; 8.3.16n 
Abi l-Abbas ibn Ya'qüb ibn Ishaq al-Kindi, 
son of al-Kindi 10.1.12; 10.1.14 no. 223 
Abül-'Abbas al-Jayyānī, physician 15.45.1 
Abū Abbas al-Kanbanäri, Ahmad ibn Abi 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad, Andalusian phys- 
ician 13.87 
Abū l-Abbas al-Khasibi, secretary and then 
vizier of al-Muntasir 8.4.3 
Abū Abbas Ma'mün ibn Muhammad 
see Khwarazmshah Abi |-'Abbās 
Mamun 
Abū l-Abbas al-Nabati, herbalist 15.45an 
Abū l-'Abbas al-Qarrabi, Almohad poet 
13.66.3 
Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn ibn Ahmad ibn 
Zakariyyā al-Dāī, missionary for the 
Fatimid Mahdi 13.2.2.2 
Abia ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn Hamdün, 
man of letters 7.5.6n; 7.6n; 8.4.7n 
Abū ‘Abd Allah ibn Hid al-Judhāmī al- 
Mutawakkil (d. 635/1237-1238), ruler of 
Murcia 13.81.2; 13.81.21; 13.87; 13.87n 
Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husayni al-Qadi al-Sharif, 
Almohad gadi 13.64.23 
Abū “Abd Allah ibn al-Kattàni 13.29 
Abü 'Abd Allah ibn Yazid, Andalusian physi- 
cianand poet 13.69 
Abü ‘Abd Allah ‘Isa ibn Hibat Allah ibn al- 
Naggāsh, father of Muhadhdhab al-Din 
ibn al-Naggāsh 15.13 
Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Maghribi, unidentified 
contemporary of IAU 13.88.2 
Abo ‘Abd Allah al-Malik al-Thagafī Andalus- 
ian physician 13.32 
Abū Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ahmad, 
brother of the gadi Abū Marwan al-Bājī 
13.65 
Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, grandson of 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hafid Abū Bakr ibn Zuhr 
13.63.8.2 
Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, son of Abū 
Ishaq Ibrahim al-Dānī 13.71 
Abū Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Abi Alī al- 
Hasan ibn Abi Yusuf Hajjaj al-Khatib, 
Almohad qadi 13.63.24 


Abū ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad ibn Dawud ibn 
al-Jarrah, secretary of several Abbasid 
caliphs (d. 296/908) 8.4.12 

Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
ibn Muhammad al-Katib al-Baghdadi 
Ibn al-Karim see Shams al-Din Abo ‘Abd 
Allah 

Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al- 
Mahri al-Usüli, gadi in Bougie 3 

Abo ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Mas‘üd al- 
Bajjani, poet who lived in Cordova (d. 
ca.400/1009-1010) 13.29.2 

Abo ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Nor al- 
Dawlah Abu Shujä‘ al-Amiri al-Ma'mün, 
Fatimid vizier 13.51.13 13.51.4 no. 1 

Abū ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad ibn al-Wathiq 
see al-Muhtadi bi-Allah Abū ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad al-Malaqi (of Malaga), 
unidentified copyist 14.25.4 

Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibrahim, 
Andalusi judge and grammarian 13.29.2 

Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Nadrūmī, Muhammad ibn 
Sahnün, Andalusian physician 13.81 

Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Natili, tutor to Ibn Sina 

11.13.2; 11.13.3; 11.13.45 11.13.5 

Abo ‘Abd Allah Nu‘aym ibn Hammad ibn 
Mu'awiyah al-Khuzāī al-Marwazi, 
ardhoth-c. Hadith scholar 7.3n 

Abū Abd Allāh al-Siqilli 13.36.2.3 

Abū Ahmad Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al- 
Farisi, patron of Ibn Sīnā 1113.8. 

no. 9 

Abū 1-Ala’ ibn Abi Ja far Ahmad ibn Hassan, 
Andalusian physician 13.75 

Abul-Ala' ibn Nazik 4 

Abū l-Ala' al-Ma'arri see al-Ma‘arri 

Abū 1-Ala’ Mahfüz ibn al-Masihi (or al- 
Musabbihi?), physician 10.71 

Abū 1-Ala’ Muhammad, physician and son 
of Abü Muhammad ibn al-Hafid Abi Bakr 
ibn Zuhr  13.64.2.2 

Abu 1-413” 5350 ibn al-Hasan, physician in 
al-Rahbah (d, 464/1072) 10.53 

Abū 1-Ala’ ibn Zuhr see Ibn Zuhr, Abū 1-Ala 

Abū ‘Ali Abd al-Rahmān ibn ‘Isa ibn Dāūd 
ibn al-Jarrāh (active 325/936), vizier of 
al-Radi and al-Muttaqi 10.5.3 

Abū Alī al-Färandi al-Tūsī, transmitter 

15.51.7 
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Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn Aban (Abū 
‘Ali al-Färisi), grammarian (d. 377/987) 
15.40.2 
Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn Alī ibn Ibrahim al- 
Juwayni al-Katib see al-Juwayni 
Abo ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn Bishr al-Ramli, poet 
10.64.19.7n 
Abo ‘Ali ibn Abd al-Mu'min, governor (sahib) 
of Seville 13.804 
Abū Alī ibn Bunan ibn al-Härith, mawla of 
al-Muqtadir 10.44.5 no. 61 
Abū ‘Ali ibn Makanja, Christian scribe 
10.8.10 
Abo ‘Ali ibn Mawsilaya, secretary of Abu l- 
Qasim al-Maghribi 10.13.3; 10.38.4 
Abū ‘Ali ibn al-Samh, Christian Aristotelian 
10.38.4 
Abū Alī Īsā ibn Ishaq ibn Zur'ah see ibn 
Zur‘ah 
Abū Alī al-Jubba'i; Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab (d. 303/915), Mu'tazilite from 
Basra  14.22.4.3n; 14.22.5.1 no. 8 
Abū Alī al-Mansür ibn Abi l-Qàsim Ahmad 
al-Musta'li bi-Allah ibn al-Mustansir see 
al-Amir bi-Ahkàm Allah 
Abū ‘Ali al-Muhandis al-Misri (active 
550/1155), author of an epigram attributed 
to al-Badī' al-Asturlabi 10.67.4.3n 
Abū Alī al-Nisabüri, contemporary of Ibn 
5123 11.13.8 no. 62 
Abo ‘Alı al-Qiyani, unidentified historian 
8.4.12; 8.14; 8.20.12; 8.29.10 
Abū ‘Amir ibn Yannaq al-Shätibi, Andalusi 
poet and historian 13.61.34 
Abū ‘Amr al-Ajami, courtier of Harün al- 
Rashid 12.5 
Abū ‘Amr al-Zajjaji, transmitter 15.51.7 
Abū l-Arab Yüsuf ibn Muhammad, Andalus- 
ian physician 13.37 
Abū l-Asbagh Īsā ibn Ahmad al-Rāzī 
(d. 379/989), Andalusi historian and sec- 
retary of al-Hakam 11 13.18 
Abū l-Asbagh Īsā Ibn Hayyawayh, contem- 
porary of IbnJuljul 7 
Abū l-'Ashzir, perhaps Abū l-Ashir (Jaysh) 
ibn Khumärawayh, grandson of Ibn Tülün 
14.44 
Abū 1- Askar al-Husayn ibn Madan, ruler of 
Makrān (Mukrān) 14.25.9 no. 42 


Abu l-Atāhiyah, poet (d. 211/826) 8.319n; 
11.13 N.; 15.52.110; 9 

Abū ‘Awanah, al-Waddah, muhaddith 
(d. 170/786 or 176/792) 7.15 

Abū l-Ayn2' al-Misri, teacher of Abū 1-413“ 
ibn Zuhr 13.6134 

Abū Ayyūb Muhammad ibn al-Rashīd, a son 
of the caliph Hārūn al-Rashid 8.26.nn 

Abo Bakr, the first caliph after Muhammad's 
death 7.1.5 

Abū Bakr, the son of al-Qadi Abū l-Hasan 


al-Zuhri, Andalusian physician 13.62.3; 
13.80 
Abo Bakr Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Razi, jurist 
115.12 


Abo Bakr Ahmad ibn Jabir, Andalusian physi- 
cian 13.31 
Abo Bakr ‘Ali ibn al-Hasan al-Quhistani, poet 
(ca. 435/1043), ?author of lines ascribed to 
Ibn SInã 11.13 
Abo Bakr al-Barqi, contemporary of Ibn Sina 
11.13.2.10; 11.13.8 nos. 3, 4 
Abo Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Harith 
ibn Hisham, prominent jurist and tradi- 
tionist 7.5.4 
Abo Bakr Ibn al-‘Arabi, Maliki jurist 
13.65 
Abo Bakr ibn Qarin al-Razi, physician, stu- 
dent of al-Razi 11.5.12 
Abū Bakr al-Khälidi, 4th/1oth-c. poet and 
man of letters, brother of Abū Uthmān 
al-Khalidi 8.26.15 
Abt Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Muhammad al-Razi, known as Ibn Ham- 
dün, source of al-Tanükhi 2 
Abt Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Sarraj, grammarian (d. ca. 330/942) 
7.1.6; 15.1.3.3 
Abt Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ibn Ubayd Allah ibn Yahya al-Qattan, 
transmitter 10.813 
Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Khalil al-Raggī, 
physician, commentator on Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq 10.17 
Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Ubayd, patron of 
Ibn 5123 11.13.8 no. 55 
Abt Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz, son of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
8.19.2 


13.59-4; 
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Abo Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Walid al- 
Turtüshi see al-Turtüshi 

Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyyä al-Rāzī 
see al-Razi 

Abū Bakr al-Rāzī, son of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 
perhaps identical to Diya’ al-Din al-Razi 

1119.6 

Abi Bakrah ibn al-Harith ibn Kaladah, son of 
the slave-girl Sumayyah and, probably, the 
physician al-Hārith ibn Kaladah 7.11 

Abū l-Baqa' ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Husayn al- 
"Ukbarī, grammarian (d. 616/1219) 10.79 

Abū Bara Amir ibn Malik, tribal hero 

15.8.4(p) 

Abū |-Barakat al-Baghdadi, Awhad al-Zamān 
Hibat Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn Malka, Jewish 
philosopher and physician 1.11; 10.58.4; 

10.64.2; 10.66; 10.68.2.6; 10.81.4; 
AIL5 

Abū I-Barakāt ibn al-Qudä‘i, physician 
serving Saladin (d 598/1201) 14.37 

Abū l-Barakat ibn Sha'yā, al-Muwaffaq, Jew- 
ish physician of Egypt 14.41 

Abū l-Bayan ibn al-Mudawwar, Karaite Jew- 
ish physician of Egypt with the honorific 
name of al-Sadīd (the Well-Guided) 

14.33 

Abū Bishr, tabib al-‘azimiyyah, physician in 
Egypt under al-Hākim 14.19 

Abū Bishr al-Bagarī 10.29 

Abū Bishr Mattā ibn Yūnān (or Yūnus), Chris- 
tian Aristotelian translator (d. 328/940) 

6.5.1; 10.18; 10.20; 10.21; 10.22.1.2; 15.1.2; 
15.1.3 

Abū Dāwūd Sulayman ibn Hassan al- 
Andalusi see Ibn Juljul 

Abū Dhi’b, transmitter 7.5.2 

Abo Dhu'ayb al-Hudhali, poet (d. ca. 26/647) 

15.50.5n 

Abū Dulaf al-Qàsim ibn ‘Isa ibn Idris, 2nd— 
3rd/8th—gth-c. commander, poet and 
musician 8.20.11 

Abū I-Fadā'il ibn al-Nāgid, Egyptian physi- 
cian known as al-Muhadhdhab 14.34; 

14.43.2 

Abū |-Fada’il Muhammad ibn Namawar al- 
Khünaji see al-Khünaji 

Abū l-Fadl, transmitter, unidentified pupil of 
Abū LBarakat 10.66.3 


Abū 1-1201 Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir Tayfür, liter- 
ary man and historian 8.10.2n; 8.26.17n 
Abül-Fadlal-Arid, physician 11.16 nos. 1.3, 
113 
Abū l-Fadl Hasdäy ibn Yusuf see Hasday ibn 
Yüsuf 
Abū 1-1201 ibn ‘Abd al-Karim al-Muhandis, 
geometrician and physician 15.33 
Abū l-Fadl ibn Abi Sulayman, Christian phys- 
ician of Egypt (d. 644/1246) 14.53 
Abū l-Fadl ibn al-Milhi, patient of Abū l- 
Hakam 15.81 
Abū I-Fadl Ismail ibn Abi l-Waqqar, physi- 
cian 15.12 
Abu I-Fadl al-Israili, teacher of Muhadhdhab 
al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Alī 15.50.5 
Abū 1-1201 Kutayfat, student of Ibn al-Tayyib 
10.37.4 
Abū l-Fadl Sulayman ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 
al-Mawsili al-Sufi, probably ‘Abd al-Latīf 
al-Baghdadi's paternal uncle Sulayman (b. 
528/133) 15.40.1 
Abū |-Falah, student of Ahmad ibn Abi l- 
Ash‘ath 10.46.2 
Abū l-Faraj ‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Tayyib see Ibn 
al-Tayyib 
Abū |-Faraj Ali ibn al-Husayn ibn Muham- 
mad al-Isfahani (or al-Isbahani), author of 
K. al-Aghäni 71.6n; 7.2.3; 7.5.2; 7-5-40; 
7.5.50; 740; 8.3.23; 8.4.70; 8.70; 
8.26.14n; 8.29.11n; 15.33 NO. 3; 15.50.7 
no. 2 
Abū |-Faraj al-Husayn ibn Muhammad al- 
Mastür poet  10.64.19.5n 
Abū |-Faraj ibn Abi l-Fada'il ibn al-Nàqid 
14.341 
Abū l-Faraj ibn Abi Sad al-Yamami, physi- 
cian of Hamadan 10.35; 1113.8 no. 8 
Abū |-Faraj ibn al-Hadid, transmitter 15.3.1.1 
Abū |-Faraj ibn Hayyan, maternal uncle of 
Ibn al-Muträn (d. 578/191) 4 
Abū l-Faraj ibn al-Tayyib see Ibn al-Tayyib, 
Abū I-Faraj 
Abū |-Faraj (al-Nasräni), Christian physician 
serving under Salah al-Din and al-Malik 
al-Afdal Nur al-Din Ali 15.23.1.2; 15.28 
Abū |-Faraj Sa‘id ibn Hibat Allah ibn Tama, 
physician (d. 620/1223) 10.77 


Abū l-Faraj Yahya ibn 520 ibn Yahya 10.36 
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Abū |-Faraj Yahya ibn Sa‘id ibn Yahya ibn al- 
Tilmidh, physician see Ibn al-Tilmidh, 
Mu'tamad al-Mulk 

Abū |-Faraj Ya'qüb ibn Killis, Jewish vizier of 
Fatimid al-Aziz (318-380/930-991) 

14.14 

Abū I-Fath ibn Muhannä al-Nasrānī, uniden- 
tified Christian 15.27 

Abū l-Fath Mansür ibn Sahlän ibn Muqash- 
shir see Ibn Muqashshir 

Abū l-Fath al-Nisabüri 10.38.4 

Abū l-Fath Uthmān ibn Jinni see Ibn Jinni 

Abo Firas al-Hamdani, poet (d. 357/968) 

15.49.6.2n 

Abū Ghalib al-Attär, protector of Ibn Sina 

11.13.3.7 

Abū Ghālib Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Sahl 
ibn Bashrān al-Nahwī al-Wāsitī, transmit- 
ter 7.2.3; 7.5.2 

Abū Ghālib Muhammad ibn al-Mubārak ibn 
Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn May- 
mūn, transmitter 7.2.3; 7.5.2 

Abū Ghanim, father of Abū Muslim 

8.10.4 

Abū Ghānim al-‘Abbas ibn Sunbāt, Bitrīg al- 
Batārigah 10.44.5 no. 11 

Abū l-Ghawth ibn Nihrir al-Munayhi, 4th- 
sth/1oth-nth-c. poet 10.64.19.5n 

Abū l-Ghitrif al-Bitriq, patriarch of Armenia 

10.44.4; 10.44.5 nos. 4, 8, 9, 19 

Abo Hafs al-Kirmäni, author of Akhbar al- 
Barāmikah | 12.5n 

Abo Hafs ‘Umar ibn Yahya al-Hintati (or Inti), 
companion of Ibn Tümart 13.66.3 

Abū l-Hajjaj Yüsuf ibn Yahya ibn Ishaq 
al-Sabti al-Maghribi see Yusuf al- 

Israili 

Abu l-Hajjāj Yusuf, Shihab al-Din, oculist in 

Egypt, teacher of Laus father ca. 1200 
15.511 

Abu |-Hajjaj Yusuf ibn Mūrātīr, Andalusian 
physician 13.68; 13.69; 13.81.1; 7 

Abü Hakam, Christian physician serving 
Muāwiyah 7.6 

Abū |-Hakam ibn Ghalindü (son of Galindo), 
Andalusian physician and poet 13.73 

Abū l-Hakam ‘Ubayd Allāh ibn al-Muzaffar 
ibn ‘Abd Allah, physician and poet 
(d.549/u55) 15.8; 15.17 


Abū l-Hakim Ishaq ibn Yühanna, physician 
from Ahwaz, 11.16 no. 1.33 
Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Tüsi al-Ghazali 
see al-Ghazali 
Abu Hanifah al-Dinawari (d. 282-283/896), 
author of K. al-Nabät 13.64.1; 15.40.9 
NO. 34; 15.50.5 
Abū l-Hārith al-Usquf (‘the Bishop’), contem- 
porary of Ibn al-Kattānī 13.29.2 
Abū l-Hasan, son of Ibn Muqlah 10.5.4 
Abū l-Hasan ‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Khalaf ibn 
‘Asakir al-Darimi, Andalusian physician 
13.44 
Abū l-Hasan Ahmad ibn Muhammad al- 
Tabari, 4th/1oth-c. physician 11.6 
Abū |-Hasan ‘Ali, al-Shaykh al-Sadid Egyp- 
tian physician, 14.311 
Abu l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-‘Abbas ibn Fasanjas 
(or Fasanajis) see Ibn Fasanjas 
Abū l-Hasan Alī ibn Abd al-Rahim al-‘Assar 
(d. 576/1180), teacher of Ibn al-Mu'ammil 
10.78 
Abū l-Hasan Alī ibn Abi Abd Allah Īsā ibn 
Hibat Allāh al-Naggāsh al-Baghdādī see 
Muhadhdhab al-Dīn ibn al-Naggāsh 
Abū |-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ahmad (or Muhammad) 
ibn al-Husayn ibn Mahmawayh al-Shāfiī 
al-Yazdi, transmitter 7.2.3; 7.5.2 
Abu l-Hasan Alī ibn al-Husayn al-Husayni, 
patron of Ibn Sina 11.13.8 no. 19 
Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim ibn Baks see Alī 
ibn Ibrahim ibn Baks 
Abū l-Hasan Alī ibn ‘Isa ibn Da'üd ibn al- 
Jarrah see ‘Ali ibn Īsā 
Abū l-Hasan Alī ibn Muhammad al-Mada’ini, 
transmitter 10.2.2.2 
Abū l-Hasan Alī ibn Ridwan see Ibn Ridwan 
Abū l-Hasan al-"Āmirī see al-Amiri, Abū l- 
Hasan 
Abū l-Hasan al-Basri (? = Abū l-Husayn al- 
Basri, Mu'tazilite theologian) 10.37.4; 
10.38.4 
Abū I-Hasan al-Harrānī see Abū l-Hasan 
Thabit ibn Ibrahim ibn Zahrün 
Abo l-Hasan Hibat Allāh ibn Sad ibn Hibat 
Allah (Radi al-Dawlah Abt Nasr ibn 
Hibat Allah ibn Sa'id), son of Amin 
al-Dawlah Ibn al-Tilmidh, Iraqi physi- 
cian 15.40 
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Abū l-Hasan ibn al-Amidi, shaykh of al- 


Mubashshir ibn Fatik 2 
Abū l-Hasan ibn Dalil, physician 11.16 
no. 118 


Abū l-Hasan ibn Ghazal ibn Abi Saīd see 
Amin al-Dawlah Abū l-Hasan Ibn Ghazal 
ibn Abi Sa'id 

Abū l-Hasan ibn Hüd, 'Adūd al-Dawlah, Hüdi 
ruler in Murcia and Seville 13.87n 

Abū l-Hasan ibn Nafis, teacher of Ibrahim 
ibn Baks 6.5.1; 9.37n; 9.49n 

Abū l-Hasan ibn Sad (? = Abū l-Husayn 
Ahmad ibn Sad), physician 11.16 


no. 1.33 
Abū |-Hasan ibn Tuffah, surgeon at the 
‘Adudi Hospital 115.6 


Abül-Hasan Muhammad ibn Ali (? = Abū 
l-Hasan Muhammad ibn Alī ibn ‘Umar, 
5th/nth-c. poet) 8.6 no. 3 

Abū l-Hasan Muhammad ibn Ahmad, secret- 
ary to Abū Ghanim al-‘Abbas 10.44.5 

no. 13 

Abū l-Hasan al-Oudūrī, Hanafi jurist 
(d. 428/1037) 10.38.4 

Abūl-Hasan al-Sābiī (?) 10.38.4 

Abū l-Hasan Sahlän ibn Uthmān ibn Kaysān 
see Sahlān 

Abū l-Hasan Sufyan, unidentified collabor- 
ator of Ibn Bājjah 13.59.4 no. 21 

Abū |-Hasan Tahir ibn Ahmad ibn Babashadh 
see Ibn Bābashādh, Abū l-Hasan Tahir ibn 
Ahmad 

Abū l-Hasan Thabit ibn Ibrahim ibn Zahrün 
al-Harrani, (d. 365/976) 10.8; 10.38.1 

Abū l-Hasan Yusuf (ibn Ibrahim al-Hābis ibn 
al-Dayah) 8.26.14 

Abū Hashim ‘Abd al-Salam, son of al-Jubbä’i, 
Muftazilite theologian (d. 321/933) 

14.22.4.3 NO. 20;14.22.5.1 no. 8n 

Abū Hashim al-Masrür the Elder (al-Kabir), 
courtier of Härün al-Rashid 8.3.16; 

12.6 

Abo Hatim al-Balkhi, otherwise unknown 
translator, presumably from Persian into 
Bactrian 12.3 no.1 

Abo Hazim al-Qadi, recipient of a treatise by 
al-Razi 115.25 no. 35 

Abü Hilal al-Himsi, physician, father of Hilal 
ibn AbiHilalal-Himsi 9.5n 
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Abū l-Hudhayl Muhammad ibn al-Hudhayl 
al-‘Allaf al-Basri, 3rd/gth-c. Mu'tazilite 
theologian 4.2 

Abt Hulayqah see Rashid al-Din Abi 
Hulayqah 

Abū l-Husayn Ahmad ibn Saīd, physician 

11.16 no. 1.25 

Abu l-Husayn (or Abū l-Hasan) ‘Ali ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Dinar 
al-Katib, transmitter 7.2.3; 7.5.2 

Abū |-Husayn al-Arüdi, contemporary of Ibn 
Sīnā 11.13.2.10; 11.13.8 no. 6 

Abū |-Husayn ibn Asdün see al-Masdüm 

Abū |-Husayn ibn Kashkaraya, physician and 


pupil of Sinàn ibn Thabit 8.5.3; 10.23.2; 
10.31; 11.5.6 
Abū |-Husayn ibn ‘Umar ibn al-Dahli (al- 
Dakhli?) 10.29 


Abū |-Husayn ‘Umar ibn Abd Allah al-Dahli 
(perhaps identical with the preceding) 
10.28 
Abu l-Husayn (or Abū l-Hasan) al-Sahli (al- 
Suhayli), Ahmad ibn Muhammad, vizier 
to Ma'münid Khwärazm-Shähs at Gurganj 
(d. 418/1027)  1133.2.11; 1.13.8 nos. 31, 49, 
52, 93 
Abū l-Husayn al-Wärid, physician 11.16 
no. 1.6 
Abū l-Husayn Yusuf, probably written in 
error for Abü l-Hasan Yüsuf 
Abū |-‘Ibar, Abū l-Abbas Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Hashimi, known 
as Abū l-Tbar, burlesque poet (d. 252/866) 
8.26.5 
Abü ‘Imran ibn Abi ‘Imran al-Martali, 
unidentified jurist and ascetic who lived 
in Seville (perhaps Abū Imran Misa ibn 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Khalaf al-Abdari) 
13.62.3; 13.63.8.1 
Abū Īsā Ahmad ibn Harun, brother of al- 
Mamūn 8.3.5 
Abū Īsā Bagiyyah, physician at the ‘Adudi 
Hospital 11.5.6 
Abū Ishaq ibn Hid Sharaf al-Dawlah, Hūdī 
ruler in Murcia and Seville 13.87n 
Abū Ishaq ibn Tumlüs, Andalusian physician 
13.84 
Abū Ishaq Ibrahim al-Däni, Andalusian phys- 
ician 13.71 
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Abo Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Baks see Ibrahim ibn 
Baks 
Abū Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Hilal al-Sabi? 
(d. 384/994), head of the chancery in 
Baghdad during the Būyid period 10.3.7; 
10.4.9 NO. 11; 11.13.3.13 
Abū Ishaq Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi see Ibrahim 
ibn al-Mahdi 
Abo Ishàq Ibrahim ibn Muhammad see Ibn 
al-Mudabbir, Abū Ishaq Ibrahim 
Abo Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Sinan see Ibrahim ibn 
Sinan ibn Thabit ibn Qurrah 
Abū Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Zahrün al-Harräni, 
(d.309/921) 10.7 
Abū Ishaq Muhammad ibn Harun, brother of 
al-Ma’mün see al-Mu'tasim bi-Alläh 
Abo Ishaq al-Shirazi, author of A Guide to 
Jurisprudence 15.21 
Abū ‘Ismah al-Shīī (or al-Sha'bi, al-Shabri, 
al-Subay'1?), captain of the guard under 
al-Amin 8.317 
Abül-'Izz al-Mawsili, scholar of Qur’anic 
sciences, probably Yusuf, father of Abd 
al-Latif al-Baghdādī 15.40.1 
Abü Jabir al-Maghribi, unidentified author 
quoted by Ibnal-Mutran 1.2 
Abi Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Hassan, Andalusian 
physician 4 
Abū Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Abi Khalid 
see Ibn al-Jazzar 
Abū Jafar Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al- 
Hasan, unidentified physician 11.16 
nOS. 110, 1.11 
Abū Jafar Ahmad ibn Sabiq, Andalusian 
physician 13.82 
Abū Ja'far Ahmad ibn Yusuf ibn Ibrahim see 
Ibn al-Dayah 
Abi Ja‘far ibn al-Ghazal, Andalusian physi- 
cian 13.63.7; 13.79 
Abi Ja‘far ibn Harün al-Turjali, Andalusian 
physician 13.65; 13.66.3 
Abū Jafar ibn Khamīs al-Tulaytulī, Andalus- 
ian physician 13.43 
Abū Ja'far ibn al-Oāsim ibn Ubayd Allāh, 
member of the Banū Wahb, vizier to al- 
Qahir bi-Allah (d. 321/933) 10.8.8 
Abo Ja'far al-Dhahabi, Ahmad ibn Jurayj, 
physician (d. 600/1203-1204) 13.63.3; 
13.85 


Abū Ja‘far Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas, poet 
15.46.3.8n 
Abū Jafar Muhammad ibn Jarir ibn Yazid 
al-Tabari, historian and Quranic scholar 
7.2.3; 8.3.14n; 8.3.15n; 8.3.16n; 8.3.17n; 
8.3.22n; 8.4.7n; 8.20.5n; 8.20.6n; 
8.20.7n; 8.20.10n; 8.20.11n; 8.24n 
Abo Ja‘far Muhammad ibn al-Qasim al- 
Karkhi, vizier 15.1.5 no. 35 
Abū Ja‘far Yusuf ibn Ahmad ibn Hasdäy see 
Yusuf ibn Ahmad ibn Hasday 
Abū |-Jawa’iz al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali al-Wasiti, poet 
(d. 460/1067-1068)  10.6419.7n 
Abü Jurayq (the Monk), late-antique medical 
writer 6.5.2 
Abū Kamil Shuja‘ ibn Aslam the Astrologer, 
mathematician (active ard-4th/gth-1oth 
C.) 10.17 
Abū l-Karam, physician 15.3.1.1; 15.3.1.4 
Abū l-Karam, possibly identical with Abū 
l-Kiràm  15.5110.3 
Abü Kathir ibn al-Zaffan see Ifra'im (Eph- 
raim) ibn al-Zaffan 
Abū Kathir Ifrä’im ibn al-Hasan ibn Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim ibn Ya'qüb see Ifra'im (Ephraim) 
ibn al-Zaffan 
Abū l-Khattāb Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
ibn Abi Talib, Iraqi physician 10.37.4; 
10.58.2; 10.60; 11.8.3 
Abū l-Khayr, blood-letter 15.3.1.1 
Abū l-Khayr, surgeon at the Adudi Hospital 
11.5.6 
Abū l-Khayr al-Hasan ibn Suwar ibn Baba see 
Ibn al-Khammār 
Abū l-Khayr ibn Abi Sulayman Dawid, al- 
Faris (the knight), son of Abū Sulayman 
Dawid ibn Abi I-Munā ibn Abi Fānah 
14.49.3; 14.54.3; 14-54-4; 14.54.14; 14.54.15 
Abū I-Khayr al-Masihi, physician to caliph 
al-Nasir li-Dīn Allah 10.76.2; 3 
Abū |-Khayr Salamah ibn Mubarak ibn Rah- 
mun ibn Musa see Salamah ibn Rahmün 
Abū Khurāsān see Faraj 
Abū |-Kiram, unidentified 
15.51.10.3 
Abü Lahab, nickname of one of Muham- 
made uncles 15.37.4(p) 
Abū l-Mafālī al-Sulami, poet also known as 
Shaftar 15.810 


15.51.10.2(p); 
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Abū l-Maʻālī ibn Tammam, physician of 
Saladin and his brother al-Malik al-‘Adil 


Abū Bakr ibn Ayyüb 14.38 
Abū Mahir Misa ibn Yusuf ibn Sayyär, Iraqi 
physician 10.24 


Abū l-Majd ibn Abi l-Hakam, physician, 
astronomer, geometrician 15.8.4, 15.8.15; 
15.9; 15.33 
Abü Mansür Muhammad ibn Ahmad al- 
Azhari (d. 370/980), lexicographer 
11.13.3.13 
Abū Mansūr Buwayh (or Būyah) ibn Baha 
al-Dawlah, emir of emirs, Būyid dynasty 
11.10 
Abū Mansur al-Hasan ibn Nuh al-Oumrī (or 
al-Qamari) see al-Qumri 
Abo Mansur ibn Zaylä, student of Ibn Sina 
11.3.8 no. 39 
Abū Mansür Ismail ibn al-Hāfiz al-Din Allah 
see al-Zafir bi-Amr Allah 
Abū Mansur al-Jabbän, grammarian 
11.13.3.13; 11.13.7N; 11.13.8 no. 21 
Abü Mansür Mawhüb ibn Ahmad see al- 
Jawäligi 
Abo Mansür Mumahhid al-Dawlah Sa‘id, 
Marwänid Emir of Diyarbakr (reg. 997- 
1011) 
Abo Mansur al-Nasrani, Christian physician 
under Salah al-Din 5.26; 15.26; 15.43.2 
Abū Mansur Nasr ibn Harün, companion of 
‘Adud al-Dawlah 10.8.10 
Abū Mansür al-Tha‘alibi see al-Tha'alibi 
Abü Marin al-Bajjan, unidentified contem- 
porary of Ibn al-Kattānī 13.29.2 
Abū Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Qablal 13.70 
Abū Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Muhammad 
ibn Zuhr see Ibn Zuhr, Abū Marwan Abd 
al-Malik 
Abū Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Abi l-Alä ibn 
Zuhr see Ibn Zuhr, Abu Marwan ‘Abd al- 
Malik ibn Abi 1-Ala? 
Abū Marwan Ahmad al-Baji, son of the gadi 
Abo Marwan Muhammad al-Baji 
13.63.8.2 
Abū Marwan ibn Zuhr see Ibn Zuhr, Abū 
Marwan 
Abū Marwan Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik al-Lakhmi al-Baji, Sevillian 
jurist and informant of IAU 13.59.3; 


10.27 
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13.62.2.3; 13.63.2; 13.63.5; 13.63.7; 
13.63.8.1; 13.63.8.2; 13.64.2.1; 13.64.2.2; 
13.64.2.3; 13.65; 13.66.3; 13.66.4; 13.68.2; 
13.80.2 
Abu Ma'shar Jafar ibn Muhammad ibn 
Umar al-Balkhi, astronomer and astro- 
loger in Baghdad 2.11; 24.3; 2.1.4; 10.1.5; 
10.1.6; 10.1.9; 10.1.14 nO. 63; 11.3; 12.1 
Abü l-Maymün “Abd al-Majid ibn al-Amir 
Abi l-Qàsim Muhammad ibn al-Imàm 
al-Mustansir bi-Allāh see al-Hāfiz li-Din 
Allah 
Abü Mayyah, relative of Abü Nuwas' mistress 
Janan 8.19.3 
Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allāh ibn Rushd, son 
of Ibn Rushd 13.66.5; 13.67 
Abt Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al- 
Wahid, governor of Ifrigiyah 13.66.3 
Abt Muhammad “Abd Allah ibn Ahmad al- 
Mālagī al-Nabati see Ibn al-Baytar 
Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Al ibn al- 
Husayn ibn ‘Abd al-Khaliq see al-Sahib 
Safi al-Din ibn Shukr 
Abo Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Ishaq al- 
Madini, unidentified physician 6 
NOS. 1.35, 1.36, 1.37, 1.38 
Abū Muhammad Abd Allāh ibn al-Mawla 
Abi |-Hajjaj Yusuf ibn al-Imam al-Hafiz 
li-Din Allah see al-‘Adid li-Din Allah 
Abt Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad al-Kinānī, transmitter 
10.81.3 
Abū Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn al-Nafīs 
ibn Hibat Allah ibn Wahban al-Sulami (= 
Shams al-‘Arab al-Baghdadi), patient of 
IAU'sfather 3 
Abū Muhammad “Abd al-Rahman ibn Uth- 
man ibn Abi Nasr, transmitter 10.81.3 
Abū Muhammad Badr ibn Abi l-Isba*, ‘the 
secretary’ 8.4.6; 8.4.7 
Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn 
[ibn Alı ibn al-‘Abbas ibn Ismail ibn Abi 
Sahl ibn Nawbakht] al-Nawbakhti, scribe 
and traditionist (d. 402/1012) 10.8.7 
Abü Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Muhammad, 
Chief Judge 10.44.5 no. 14 
Abt Muhammad ibn al-Hafid Abi Bakr ibn 
Zuhr see Ibn Zuhr, Abu Muhammad ibn 
al-Hafid 
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Abo Muhammad ibn al-Ja‘di, Fatimid astrolo- 
ger 15.511 
Abü Muhammad ibn Abi Ja‘far, physician 
11.16 no. 1.12 
Abū Muhammad ibn Rizq al-Hafiz, Andalusi 
jurist 13.66.1 
Abt Muhammad ibn Rushd see Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Rushd 
Abo Muhammad al-Shadhüni, Andalusian 
physician 13.62.3; 13.76 
Abū Muhammad al-Shirazi, patron of Ibn 
Sina at Jurjan  1113.3.1; 1113.8 nos. 8, 9, 10 
Abo Muhammad al-Silhi, secretary to al- 
Muti‘ li-Allāh 
Abi l-Musayyab Fahd ibn Sulayman 
Abū Muslim, Abbasid revolutionary 
murdered by al-Mansür 8.10.4 
Abü Muslim Muhammad ibn Bahr, physician 
11.16 no. 1.38 
Abū l-Muzaffar unidentified 10.64.19.2(p) 
Abū l-Nada Hassan ibn Numayr al-Kalbī see 
Argalah 
Abū l-Naja' Salim ibn Hid ‘Imad al-Dawlah, 
Hadi ruler of Murcia and Seville 13.81.2; 
13.81.2n; 13.87 
Abū l-Najib, probably Diya’ al-Din Abū l- 
Najib al-Suhrawardi ‘Abd al-Qahir ibn 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Bakri, Sunni mystic 
(490/1097-563/168) 15.40.3 
Abū l-Najm (al-Nasräni), ibn Abi Ghalib ibn 
Fahd ibn Mansur ibn Wahb ibn Qays ibn 
Malik. Christian physician in Damascus 
15.27 
Abi Nasr ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn al-Qayrawani, 
katib al-inshä’ with the Fatimid caliph 
al-Aziz bi-Allah atin 
Abū Nasr ‘Adnan ibn al-‘Aynzarbi see Ibn al- 
"Aynzarbī 
Abū Nasr As‘ad ibn Ilyas ibn al-Mutran see 
Ibn al-Mutran 
Abū Nasr al-Farabi see al-Fārābī 
Abū Nasr ibn Abi Sulayman, 12th-13th-c. 
Christian physician of Egypt 14.52 
Abū Nasr ibn al-Dahli, oculist at the Adudi 
Hospital 11.5.6 
Abū Nasr ibn al-Masihi see Abū Nasr Saīd 
ibn Abi l-Khayr 
Abū Nasr ibn Nari ibn Ayyūb, translator 
9.17 


10.29 
10.8.7 


ET 


Abū Nasr Ismāīl ibn Hammad al-Jawharī see 
al-Jawharī, Abū Nasr 
Abū Nasr Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Jahīr, 
Kap al-Kufāh (d. 483/1046-1047) 
15.40.3 
Abū Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Awzalagh ibn Tarkhān al-Farabi see al- 
Farabi 
Abū Nasr Sabir ibn Ardashir, 4th/10th-c. viz- 
ier 8.5.3n 
Abū Nasr al-Sa‘di, poet 10.64.19.7n 
Abū Nasr Saīd ibn Abi I-Khayr ibn Īsā ibn 
al-Masihi, physician 10.76 
Abū Nasr Yahya ibn Jarir al-Takriti 
10.70 
Abū Nuwas al-Hasan ibn Hani’ al-Hakami, 
poet (d. ca. 198/813) 4.6.10n; 8.3.23; 
8.19.3; 8.29.1n; 8.29.22n; 15.40.4n 
Abū l-Qàsim ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Alī see Ibn 
Abi Sadiq al-Nīsābūrī 
Abū l-Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Husayn 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi l-Agib, transmitter 
10.81.3 
Abū l-Qasim Ahmad ibn Alī ibn Bahr, physi- 
cian 1116no.14 
Abū l-Qasim Alī ibn Sulayman, Ibn al- 
Sayrafi, Fatimid official (d. 532/1147) 
13.58.3.1; 13.58.3.2 
Abū l-Qasim Ali ibn Tirad al-Zaynabi, al- 
Sharif, naqib al-nugab@ (d. 561/166) 
10.68.2.7n 
Abū l-Qasim Alī ibn Ya‘qub ibn Ibrahim ibn 
Abil-Aqib, transmitter 10.81.3 
Abū l-Qàsim al-Balkhī, Abd Allāh ibn Ahmad 
ibn Mahmüd (d. 319/931) 11.5.25. nos. 79, 
81 
Abū l-Qasim Fayd ibn Najm, contemporary of 
Ibn al-Kattānī 13.29.2 
Abū l-Qàsim Ghānim ibn Abt l-Alä’ al- 
Isbahānī, 4th/1oth or sth/nth-c. poet 
15.52.1.2n 
Abū l-Qasim Hibat Allah ibn al-Fadl (= 
Ibn al-Qattàn), poet and physician 
(d. 558/1163) 10.64.19.16; 10.68; A11.6 
Abū l-Qàsim ibn Abi Dulaf 
Abū l-Qàsim ibn Alī ibn ‘Isa, son of vizier of 
al-Muqtadir 14.22.4.4 
Abū l-Qasim ibn Manzi, chief gadi of 
Seville 13.61.3.2 


10.40; 


10.40; 


11.5.25 NO. 191 
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Abū l-Qäsim ibn Sulayman al-Sayrafi 
(d. 542/1147), Egyptian author who 
worked for the Fatimid chancellery 
13.58.3.1; 13.58.3.2 
Abū l-Qāsim Īsā ibn al-Zäfır bi-Amr Allah see 
al-Fa'iz bi-Nasr Allah 
Abū l-Qàsim Isma‘il ibn Ahmad ibn al- 
Samarqandi, teacher of Muhadhdhab 
al-Din ibn Habal 10.81.1; 10.81.3 
Abū l-Qàsim al-Karakani, transmitter 
15.51.7 
Abū l-Qàsim al-Kirmānī, contemporary of 
Ibn Sina 1.13.3115 
Abū l-Qäsim al-Ma'ājīnī al-Andalusi, 
unidentified contemporary of IAU 
13.62.2.1 
Abū l-Qasim al-Maghribi, al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali 
ibn al-Husayn, politician and scholar 
(d. 418/1027) 10.13.3 
Abū l-Oāsim Maslamah ibn Ahmad see al- 
Majriti 
Abū l-Oāsim Sa'id ibn Ahmad ibn Sa‘id al- 
Andalüsi see Sa‘id al-Andalūsī 
Abū l-Qàsim al-Sharīī, unidentified philo- 
sopher 15.40.3 
Abū l-Qàsim Tammam ibn Muhammad al- 
Razi transmitter 10.813 
Abū l-Oāsim ‘Ubayd Allāh ibn Sulayman, 
member of the Banū Wahb family of viz- 
iers (d. 288/901) 10.314 no. 81 
Abū l-Qàsim ‘Umar ibn al-Husayn, Hadith 
scholar 15.13 
Abū l-Qàsim Yahya ibn Thabit al-Wakil, 
teacher of ‘Abd al-Latīf al-Baghdādī 
15.40.1 
Abū Qubayl al-Hindī (or T-w-q-sh-t-l al- 
Hindī), otherwise unknown Indian 
medical author 
Abū Quraysh Īsā al-Saydalani see Īsā, known 
as Abū Quraysh 
Abū I-Rabr al-Kafif, unidentified Andalusi 
scholar exiled to Lucena 13.66.3 
Abū |-Raja’, unidentified transmitter 
15.3.1.1 
Abū l-Rayhan al-Bīrūnī see al-Birüni 
Abū I-Razi Muhammad ibn Abd al-Hamid, 
prefect of al-Basrah during governorship 
of Härün al-Rashīd 5 
Abo Sa‘d Ahmad ibn “Abd al-Jabbar ibn 


12.2 nO. 14 


Ahmad ibn Abi l-Qasim al-Sayrafi al- 
Baghdādī, transmitter (d. 517/1123-1124) 
7.2.3; 7.5.2 
Abū Sahl al-Kūhī, 4th/10th-c. astronomer 
10.4.9 nO. 19 
Abo Sahl al-Masihi, Christian physician 
(d. 401/1010) 10.64.20 nos. 13, 17; 11.12; 
1113.8 no. 22; 11.20 
Abü Sahl ibn Nawbakht, member of the 
Nawbakht family of courtiers (real name 
Kharkhasha Damäh Timädhäh Mädhar- 
iyad Khusraw Abhamshäd), associate of 
al-Mansür 8.9 
Abū 5210 al-Hasan ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ali [al- 
Tabib] 10.13.5 
Abū Sad ibn Abil-Khayr [al-Süfi] 
1113.8 no. 85 
Abo Sa'id ibn Abi Sulayman, al-Muhadh- 
dhab, Christian physician in Egypt (d. 
ca. 613/1216) 14.49.2; 14.50; 14.51.1; 14.54.25 
14.54-3; 14.54.14 
Abo Sa'id ibn al-Mu'awwaj, 5th/uth-c. official 
10.61 
Abū Sa‘id ibn Muwaffaq al-Din Ya‘qüb see 
Rashid al-Din Abü Sa'id ibn Muwaffaq 
al-Din Ya‘qub 
Abū Sa'id Mujir al-Din Abaq Atabeg 
Tughtakin, Bürid ruler of Damascus 
(d. 564/169) 15.8.1 
Abū Sa‘id Uthmān al-Dimashgi, translator; 
perhaps identical with Abū Uthmān Saīd 
ibn Ya‘qub al-Dimashqi 
Abo 5210 Wahb ibn Ibrahim, secretary to 
al-Mutr li-Allah 
Abi Sa‘id al-Yamami 
no. 23 
Abi Salamah Sallam al-Abrash see Sallam 
al-Abrash 
Abu Salih Mansur ibn Ishaq ibn Ahmad ibn 
Asad al-Samani (d. 302/915), patron of 
al-Räzi 115.9; 11.5.1910 11.5.25 no. 90 
Abü Salim, courtier of Harün al-Rashid 


1113.6; 


10.29 
10.34; 10.38.4; 1113.8 


12.6 
Abū |-Salt (active 10th-c.), bonesetter at the 
‘Adudi Hospital 11.5.6 


Abū l-Salt Umayyah ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Abi 
l-Salt al-Andalusi al-Ishbili, physician and 
poet(d.528/134) 13.58; 15.470; 14.27.1; 

14.27.2; 14.27.3 
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Abül-Sammalal-Asadi, poet 74on 
Abo Saqr Wahb ibn Muhammad al- 
Kalwadhānī see Abū Saqr Wahb ibn 
Muhammad 
Abū l-Saraya al-Sarī ibn Mansur al-Shaybānī, 
Shiite rebel | 8.314n; 818.3 
Abi Shakir ibn Abi Sulayman, Christian 
physician of Egypt (d. 613/1216) 14.51; 
14.54-3; 14.54.45 14.54.13 
Abū Shas, poet 15.58.6n 
Abū I-Shawk Faris ibn Muhammad ibn 
‘Annaz (reg. 401-437/1010-1045) 13.3.4 
Abo Simak al-Asadi, poet 7.10 
Abi Sufyan ibn Harb ibn Umayyah, father of 
Mu‘äwiyah and opponent of Muhammad 
744; 7.24; 7.2.3 
Abo Suhayl, transmitter 7.5.2 
Abo Sulaym Faraj, Turkish mawla of Haran 
al-Rashid and governor 12.6 
Abū Sulayman Dawid ibn Abi l-Muna ibn 
Abi Fanah, Christian physician from Jeru- 
salem serving Fatimids 14.49; 14.50n 
Abo Sulayman ibn Babashadh see Ibn 
Babashadh 
Abü Sulayman al-Mantiqi see Abü Sulayman 
Muhammad ibn Tahir 
Abo Sulayman Muhammad ibn Tahir ibn 
Bahram al-Sijistani, known as al-Mantigī, 
philosopher 15; 4.1.8.10; 4.6.3.5; 2.1.1; 
6.1.2; 8.29.5n; 8.30.6n; 11.7; 11.8. no. 13; 
13.34.1; 15.1.3.1 
Abū Tahir Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al- 
Silafi al-Isfahani, teacher of Hadith 
15.33 
Abū Tahir ibn ‘Abd al-Bāgī (known as Ibn 
Qatramiz, ‘Son of Big Bottle’), scholar 
8.6 no. 5 
Abi Tahir [Muhammad] ibn Baqiyyah see 
Ibn Bagiyyah 
Abū Tahir ibn al-Barakhshi see Ibn al- 
Barakhshi 
Abi Tahir Isma'il ibn Jumay‘, son of Ibn 
Jumay® 14.32.5 no. in 
Abū l-Tahir Yahya ibn Tamim ibn Mu‘izz ibn 


Badis, Zirid emir of Mahdia  13.58.4.3; 
13.58.5 no. 1 
Abū Talib, uncle of ‘Umar ibn Ma‘add 
13.3.2.1 


Abū Talib ibn Abd al-Muttalib, uncle of 
Muhammad 15.46.2 
Abu Talib al-‘Alawi, al-wazir, unidentified 
vizier 1113 
Abū Tammam, poet (d. ca. 231/845) 7.2.30; 
8.29.1510; 10.68.1.4n; 15.22; 15.50.4n 
Abū Tammam al-Barid (‘the Cold One’), Abd 
al-Wahid ibn al-Husayn, 6th/12th-c. poet 
10.68.2.5n 
Abū l-Tayyib Azhar ibn al-Nu‘man, uniden- 
tified (? contemporary of Ibn Ridwan 
or = the Shiite theologian Abū Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. Muhammad ibn 
al-Nu'mān al-Härithi al-Ukbari al-Mufid) 
14.25.9 nO. 40 
Abū l-Tayyib al-Tabarī, Shāfrite jurist 
(d. 450/1058) 10.38.4 
Abū Thughrah, Abū l-Qāsim ‘Ubayd Allāh ibn 
‘Abd Allah al-Iskafi, 4th/10th-c. official 
10.5.3 
Abū l-Tugā Salih ibn Ahmad ibn Ibrahim 
ibn al-Hasan ibn Sulayman al-Qurashi 
alias Taqi al-Din, teacher of Laus paternal 
uncle 15.511 
Abū *Ubayd Allah al-Fagīh (the Jurist), i.e. 
Ahmad al-Ma'sümi 11.13.8 no. 98 
Abū 'Ubayd al-Bakri, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al- 
"Aziz, Andalusian geographer, historian 
(d. 487/1094) 7.1-50; 7.5-5n; 7.5-6n; 
8.3.1160; 13.53 
Abo *Ubayd al-Jüzjäni, pupil and amanuensis 
of Ibn Sind  1434;1113.2.11; 1.13.3.1; 1.13.8 
Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam al- 
Baghdadi, 8th-c. grammarian and 
Quranic scholar 7.5.5; 15.40.3; 15.40.9 
no.1 
Abū Uthmān, relative of Abū Nuwas’ mis- 
tress Janan 8.19.3 
Abū ‘Uthman al-Jähiz see al-Jahiz 
Abū ‘Uthman al-Jazzar al-Yäbisah, contem- 
porary of Ibn Juljul 13.36.2.3 
Abū Uthmān al-Khālidī, 4th/1oth-c. poet 
and man of letters, brother of Abū Bakr 
al-Khälidi 8.26.15 
Abū Uthmān al-Maghribi, transmitter 
15.51.7 
Abū Uthmān Saīd ibn Ghalib see Said ibn 
Ghalib 
Abū Uthmān Sa‘id ibn Ya‘qib al-Dimashgī, 
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translator and physician of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa 
(active 302/924-925) 8.29.8; 9.36; 10.16 

Abū I-Wafa Mahmūd al-Dawlah al-Mubash- 
shir ibn Fatik see al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik 

Abū I-Walid Hisham ibn Ahmad ibn Hisham 
see Ibn al-Waqashi 

Abū I-Walid ibn al-Kattäni see Ibn al-Kattānī 

Abū I-Walid Ibn Rushd see Ibn Rushd 

Abū I-Wahsh Wuhaysh al-Asadi Sab‘ ibn 
Khalaf, poet (d. 579/184) 15.8.12 

Abo Yahya al-Marwazi, teacher of Abü Bishr 
Matta ibn Yunus 10.20; 15.1.3.1 

Abo Yahya, son of Abü al-Qasim al-Maghribi 

10.13.3 

Abü Yahya, source of an anecdote about the 

court of the caliph al-Mutawakkil 


8.26.15 
Abo Yahya ibn Qasim al-Ishbili, Andalusian 
physician 13.72 
Abū Ya'gūb al-Ahwāzī 10.32; 11.5.6 


Abū Ya‘qüb al-Khuraymi, Ishaq ibn Hassan, 
poet courtier of Hārūn al-Rashid and al- 
Amin (d. 214/829) 5 

Abū Ya‘qub ibn Yusuf ibn Īsā see Yusuf al- 
Khür or al-Qass (the priest) 

Abo Ya'qub Yusuf see Yusuf 1 

Abü Yusuf al-Katib 'the Secretary, translator 

9.29 

Abū |-Zahir Ismail, acquaintance of Ibn al- 
Mutran 15.23.1.3 

Abo Zakariyya Yahya al-Bayyasi see al-Bayyasi 

Abi Zakariyya Yahya ibn ‘Adi the Logician 
see Yahya ibn ‘Adi 

Abū Zakariyya Yahūdā ibn Sa‘adah see Ibn 
Sa‘adah 

Abo Zakkar, singer under Hàrün al-Rashid 

8.3.16 

Abo Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Misa ibn 
Yujan, vizier of the Almohad ruler al- 
Mansur 13.63.7 

Abo Zayd al-Ansäri, gth-c. grammarian and 
lexicographer 7.1.1; 8.29.22n 

Abo Zayd al-Balkhi, Ahmad b. Sahl (d. 322/ 
934), philosopher and contemporary of 
al-Räzi 115.9; 11.5.25 no. 125 

Abū Zur‘ah ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Amr ibn 
‘Abd Allah ibn Safwan al-Azdi al-Basri, 
transmitter 10.81.3 

Abū Zur‘ah Tahir ibn Muhammad ibn Tahir 


al-Maqdisi al-Hamadhani, scholar of 
Hadith (481/1088-566/1170) 15.40.1 
Abugrāt see Hippocrates 
Achilles, legendary ancient Greek hero 
4.4.2.3 
Acratus ‘the musician’, Greek philosopher 
44.1.3 
Acron of Agrigento, prominent Empiricist 
physician of antiquity 3.4 
‘Ad, legendary pre-Islamic Arabian people 
7.1.10; 14.32.4(p); 15.17(p) 
Adam, first man 5.1.7; 5.1.8.1; 10.51.2(p); 
14.54.16 
al-Adid bi-Allāh (Abū Muhammad Abd 
Allah ibn al-Mawla Abi l-Hajjaj Yusuf 
ibn al-Imàm al-Häfız li-Din Allah), last 
Fatimid caliph of Egypt (d. 567/1171) 
14.31.6 
al-Adid li-Din Allah see al-‘Adid bi-Alläh 
al-Adil see al-Malik al-‘Adil 
‘Adnan, legendary ancestor of the northern 
Arabian tribes | 8.10.4n 
‘Adnan ibn Nasr al-‘Aynzarbi see Ibn al- 
‘Aynzarbi 
‘Adud al-Dawlah, Abū Shujä‘ Fanna Khusraw, 
Büyid emir (d. 372/983) 8.5.2; 8.5.3; 
10.4.9 nos. 8, 17; 10.8.3; 10.25; 10.29; 
10.31; 10.32; 10.33; 10.42; 11.5.3;11.5.3; 
11.5.4; 11.5.5; 11.5.6 
‘Adud al-Din Abū al-Faraj ibn Ra’is al-Ru’asä’, 
vizier to al-Mustad? bi-Amr Allah 
10.63.2 
al-Adud ibn Mungidh, ‘Adud al-Din [or 
‘Adud al-Dawlah] Abū l-Fawaris Murhaf 
ibn Usamah (d. 613/1216), son of Usamah 
ibn Mungidh 14.51.3 
Aephicianus, associate of Satyrus 5.1.25 
Aeschines, Greek statesman and orator 
(d.314BC) 10.1.14 no. 205 
Aetius of Amida, 6th-c. medical author 
4.1.10.2N; 4.5.1n; 6.5.2 
al-Afdal see al-Malik al-Afdal 
Afdal al-Din al-Khünaji see al-Khünaji 
‘Afif al-Din Abū |-Hasan Alī ibn ‘Adlan 
al-Nahwi al-Mawsili, grammarian 
(d. 666/1267) 10.81.2 
al-Afdal ibn Amir al-Juyüsh, Fatimid vizier 
487-515/1094-1121 14.26.2; 14.31.2n; 
14.31.4n 
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‘Afif ibn Sukkarah, Jewish physician from 


Aleppo (active 584/188) 15.16 
Aflatün see Plato 
Afgūrshāh, pre-Islamic Persian ruler 
10.4.4.2n 


Afrā”īm ibn al-Zaffan see Ifra'im ibn al-Zaffan 
al-Afshin, princely title of Haydar ibn Kawüs, 
general of al-Ma'mün and al-Mu'tasim 

8.n 
Agamemnon, Greek king and leader of the 
Greeks in the Trojan War 2.1.5 
Agapius (Mahbüb ibn Qustantin), 10th-c. 
bishop of Manbij and historian 5.1.8.2n 
Agathias of Anazarbus, Greek philosopher 
4.1.1.3; 5.1.32 
Agathinus, ıst-c. physician 3.2; 3.6 
Agathodaemon, Greco-Egyptian god, expert 
on the occult in the Arabic tradition 
2.1.3; 5.1.32 
Agathon, metropolitan at al-Shawbak 5.1.32 
al-Agharr see Dubays ibn Sadaqah 
Aghlabids 131n5 
Ahmad al-Hajib, possibly Abū l-Abbaàs 
Ahmad ibn al-Furat (d. 312/924) 10.3.6 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad ibn 
Ibrahim al-Bakhtari, great-grandson of 
Ibn al-Bakhtārī 8.20.nn 
Ahmad ibn Abd Allāh ibn Yūsuf, brother of 
Ibn (al-)Shibl al-Baghdadi 10.51.3 
Ahmad ibn Abi l-Ash'ath see Ibn Abi l- 
Ash‘ath 
Ahmad ibn Abi Du’ad, 2nd/8th-c. Mu‘tazilite 
8.4.2; 8.4.5; 8.20.6n 
Ahmad ibn Abi Ya qüb, Abbasid client 
14.14.3 
Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Thäbit see al-Khatib al- 
Baghdädi 
Ahmad ibn Badr al-Wasiti, transmitter (per- 
haps = Ibn al-Wāsitī, q.v.) 10.62.2 
Ahmad ibn Hakim ibn Hafsün, Andalusian 
physician 13.30; 13.29.2 
Ahmad ibn al-Härith al-Hazzaz, transmitter 
7.5.25 10.2.2.2 
Ahmad ibn al-Husayn ibn Zayd ibn Fudalah 
al-Baladi 10.46.4 no. 14 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Ismāfl ibn Dāwūd 
ibn Hamdün see Ibn Hamdün al-Nadim 
Ahmad ibn Ilyas al-Qa'id, governor of Cor- 
dova 13274 


Ahmad ibn Īsā, sahib al-madinah in Cordova 
13.24.2 
Ahmad ibn Īsā ibn Shaykh 
Ahmad ibn Isma‘ll ibn Ahmad (reg. 295- 
301/907-914), Samanid emir 11.5.25 
nos. 75, 197 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Baladi, 
Abül-Abbàs 10.46.2; 10.46.4 no. 1; 10.48 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad, known as Ibn 
al-Mudabbir, ‘the Secretary’ see Ibn al- 
Mudabbir 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Khurāsānī, 
addressee of a treatise by al-Kindi 
10.1.14 NO. 235 
Ahmad ibn al-Mu'tasim, Abū l-Abbas, 
Abbasid prince and patron of al-Kindi 
10.1.3; 10.1.4 DOS. 35, 59, 246, 282 
Ahmad ibn Rashid, mawlā of Sallam al- 
Abrash 12.6 
Ahmad ibn Sa'd, physician 11.16 nos. 1.1, 1.8 
Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib al-Sarakhsi see al- 
Sarakhsi, Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib 
Ahmad ibn Tülün, Turkish governor of Egypt, 
founder of the Tülünid dynasty (220/835- 


10.2.3.1 


270/884) 8.26.9; 14.2; 14.3; 14.4.1-4; 
14.54.4n 
Ahmad ibn Wasif al-Sab? 10.9.1 


Ahmad ibn Yünus al-Harràni see al-Harrani, 
Ahmad ibn Yünus 
Ahrun ibn A‘yan, 6th-c. author of a medical 
compendium 6.5.1; 8.19.1; 8.19.2; 
8.30.4 
al-Ahzal Ahmad ibn Ishaq see al-Burji 
Āishah, wife of Muhammad 7.5.51; 15.46.2 
al-Ajall al-Sadid Abū l-Mansür ‘Abd Allāh 
ibn al-Shaykh al-Sadid Abi l-Hasan 
‘Ali see al-Shaykh al-Sadīd Rafs al- 
Tibb 
al-Ajall al-Murtada,? = al-Sharif al-Murtada 
(d. 436/1044) 10.13.4; 10.38.4 
Ajax, legendary ancient Greek hero 4.4.2.3 
al-Akhtal, Ghiyath ibn Ghawth, Umayyad 
poet (d. ca. 92/710) 11.9.2.5n 
al-Akhtal, name of several minor poets 
11.9.2.5n 
Akhü l-Sayyidah, metropolitan (al-muträn) 
in Cairo 380/991 [Arsenius, later Patriarch 
of Alexandria; d. 400/1000] 14.15 
Akhzam, son of a poet 14.55.21; 15.58.1 
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Ala al-Dawlah, Abo Ja‘far Muhammad ibn 
Dushmanziyar (d. 433/1041-1042), Käk- 
üyid ruler of the Jibāl region ` 2 

NO. 12; 11.13.3.7—11,18,19; 11.13.8 nos. 13, 14, 
53 

‘Ala al-Din ‘Ali Khwarazm Shah see ‘Ala’ al- 
Din Muhammad ibn Tekish Khwarazm 
Shah 

AIS al-Din Kay-Qubadh, Seljug sultan of 
Rum (reg. 616—634/1219-1237)- 

«Alā al-Din Muhammad ibn Tekish Khwā- 
razm Shah, ruler of the Khwärazm-Shäh 
dynasty (reg. 596-617/1200-1229) 

11.19.6.2 (incorrectly as AIS al-Din 
‘Ali Khwarazm Shah); see also s.v. 
Khwarazm Shah 

‘Ala al-Mulk al-Alawi, vizier under Sultan 
Khwarazm Shah 11.19.5 

‘Alam al-Din Abū Nasr, brother of Muhadhd- 
hab al-Din Muhammad ibn Abi Hulayqah, 
physician 14.55.3 

‘Alam al-Din Qaysar ibn Abi l-Qasim ibn Abd 
al-Ghani ibn Musäfir al-Hanafi see Qaysar 
ibn Abi l-Qàsim ibn Musafir 

al-Alawi, patron of Ibn Sina  1113.3.9 

Albinus, Platonist and teacher of Galen 

4.1.1.3; 0 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, 3rd-c. Aristotelian 

philosopher 4.1.1.3; 5.1.26 (confused 
with Alexander of Damascus); 4.8; 
14.25.25 14.30; 15.1.5 NO. 27; 15.40.3 

Alexander of Damascus, Aristotelian philo- 
sopher 54.25 

Alexander the Great, Macedonian king 

1.4; 4.1.11.3; 4.6.11 nos. 46, 85, 88; 
4.6.13.1 NO. 120; 4.6.13.3 nos. 126, 128, 
129, 141; 5.1.8.1 (era of Alexander); 
10.4.4.2n 

Alexander of Tralles, physician of late 
antiquity 4.1.11.2 

Alexandrians, late-antique physicians 
responsible for systematizing and sum- 
marizing Galen 5.1.37 nos. 79; 5.2.1; 6.1.1; 

6.3.1-6 (curriculum of the Sixteen 
Books of Galen); 10.57 no. 3; 10.64.20 
no.8 

Alfonso 11, king of Portugal 13.7ın 

Alfonso 17111, king of Castile 13.66.3; 13.71n 

‘Ali, known as al-Fayyüm, Christian patron 


of translators including Hunayn ibn 
Ishàq, governor of the Egyptian district 
ofFayyüm 9.45 
"Ali, son of caliph al-Nasir li-Din Allah 
10.76.2 
"Alī ibn al-‘Abbas al-Majüsi 
no. 64n 
‘Ali [ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sina], brother of the 
Ibn Sina 143.24 n. 12; 1113.3.15; 1113.8 
no. 16 
‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, cousin and son-in-law 
of the Prophet Muhammad, last of the 
‘Rightly Guided’ caliphs | 7.1.1; 7.1.5; 
7.2.3; 7-5-30; 7.5.6; 10.1.70; 11.13.7.9; 
13.58.4.6(p); 14.22.3.1N; 14.14.3N; 15.46.2; 
15.46.3.2; 15.51.7; 1 
"Alī ibn Abi Talib al-Qayrawani, dream inter- 
preter: probably an error for Makkī ibn 
Abi Talib al-Qayrawani, q.v. 
‘Ali ibn ‘Ayyash, transmitter 10.81.3 
‘Ali ibn Bulbul (al-wazir) 10.13.5 
‘Ali ibn Hamid, oculist, father of the physi- 
cian Muhadhdhab al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim 
ibn Ali 15.50. 
‘Alî ibn al-Husayn, Zayn al-Abidin, fourth 
Imam of the Twelver Shi'is 15.51.7 
‘Ali ibn Ibrahim ibn Baks, Abū l-Hasan, physi- 
cian at ‘Adudi Hospital (d. 394/1003-1004) 
9.38; 10.43; 11.5.6 
‘Alî ibn Īsā ibn Ali al-Kahhal (The Oculist) 
10.50 
Alī ibn ‘Isa ibn Da'üd ibn al-Jarrah, Abū l- 
Hasan, twice vizier under al-Muqtadir 
billah (d. 334/996) — 8.29.8n; 9.36; 10.4.4.1; 
10.4.4.2; 10.4.5; 10.4.9 NO. 6; 10.16; 11.5.25 
nO. 117; 14.22.4.4 
‘Ali ibn Īsā ibn Mahan, guard commander 
under caliphs al-Mahdi and Haran al- 
Rashid 8.317 
Alī ibn Īsā al-Rabaī, Abū al-Hasan al-Nahwi 
(the Grammarian) (d. 420/1029) 10.38.4 
‘Ali ibn al-Jahm, poet active mainly in Bagh- 
dad (d. 249/863) 58 
‘Ali ibn al-Mahdi, son of al-Mahdi, known as 
Abt Quraysh 8.8.2 
‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn al-Tamimi, son of 
the physician al-Tamimi 14.14.8 no. 1 
‘Ali ibn Misa, al-Rida, eighth imam of the 
Twelver Shi'is 


10.25; 14.25.9 


8.3.1111: 7 
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«Alī ibn Rabban al-Tabari see ‘Ali ibn Sahl 
Rabban al-Tabari 
‘Ali ibn Ridwan see Ibn Ridwan 
‘Ali ibn Sahl Rabban al-Tabari, 3rd/oth-c. 
physician 
‘Ali ibn Sulayman, physician-astrologer under 
the Fatimid 
‘Al ibn Wahban 11.5.25 no. 192 
‘Ali ibn Wāhsūdhān the Daylamite (d. after 
304/917), governor of Rayy 11.5.14; 11.5.25 
no. 192n 
‘Ali ibn Yahya, known as Ibn al-Munajjim, 
secretary, companion of al-Ma’mün; pat- 
ron of Hunayn ibn Ishaq 8.29.22 nos. 6, 
7; 9.41; 10.3.14 DO. 41 
‘Ali ibn Yüsuf ibn Tashufin, Almoravid ruler 
(reg. 500-537/107-1142) 13.61.4 no. 9 
Alinüs al-Iskandarani see (Pseudo-)Elias the 
Neoplatonist 
Almohads (al-Muwahhidün) 
Almoravids (al-Muräbitün) 
1 13.63.3 
Aluh (Aluh) see Ibn Hamid ibn Muhammad, 
Abū Nasr al-Aziz Ahmad 
Amalric (King Mari; al-Malik Mari), Amalric 1 
of Jerusalem (reg. 558-569 /1162—174) 
14.49.25 14.49.3 
al-A'mash see Sulayman ibn Mihran al-Asadi 
Amasis, Egyptian pharaoh 4.3.4.2 
Amat al-‘Aziz, favourite slave of al-Hadi, to 
whom she bore eight children 8.10.3 
Ambracis, maidservant of Aristotle 4.6.6.2 
Amenophis, mythical Greek king 2.2 
al-‘Amid, vizier 8.5.4 
al-‘Amidi, Rukn al-Din Aba Hamid Muham- 
mad ibn Muhammad al-Samarqandi, 
Hanafi jurist at Bukhara (d. 615/1218) 
10.83.2 
al-Amidi, Sayf al-Din Abū l-Hasan Alī ibn Abi 
‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Salim al-Taghlibi 
al-Amidi, theologian and philosopher 
(d. 631/1233) 
15.50.5 
al-Amin, Muhammad, caliph (reg. 193— 
198/809-13) 8.3.5; 8.3.70; 8.3.140; 8.3.17; 
8.15.1n; 8.20.4n; 8.25.2n; 8.27.4n; 


11.3; 11.4; 11.5.1; 12.2 nos. 3n, rin 


14.21 


13.63.3 
13.61.1; 13.62.1; 


10.22.3; 14.23.1; 15.1.1.1 15.22; 


12.5n 
Amin al-Dawlah Abū l-Fath ibn Abi l-Najm, 
Christian Physician 7 


Amin al-Dawlah Abū l-Hasan ibn Ghazal ibn 

Abi Saīd, vizier and physician 
15.49 

Amin al-Dawlah ibn al-Tilmidh see Ibn al- 
Tilmidh, Amin al-Dawlah 

Amin al-Din Jafar, muezzin for Al-Malik al- 
Kamil, patient of Abū Hulayqah 38 

al-Amir bi-Ahkäm Allāh (Abū Ali al-Mansur 
ibn Abi l-Qāsim Ahmad al-Mustatī bi- 
Allah ibn al-Mustansir), tenth Fatimid 
caliph (d. 524/130) 13.52.1;13.58.2.2; 

14.31.2; 14.31.4n; 14.31.6 

‘Amir ibn Sa'sa'ah, poet 15.8.4 

‘Amir ibn Sharahil al-Sha'bi, early muhaddith 
and legal expert 7.2.4 

‘Amir ibn al-Tufayl, tribal hero and poet (d. 
ca. 10/632) 15.8.4(p); 15.8.6(p) 

‘Amirah ibn Hayyan ibn Suraqah al-Asadi, 
grandfather of Salih ibn Shaykh ibn 
‘Amirah 8.26.13 

al-Amiri, Abü l-Hasan Muhammad ibn Yüsuf 
(d. 381/992), philosopher 11.13.8 no. 1 

‘Ammar Dhü Kubar (recte Kinäz), early 
2nd/8th-c. poet 

‘Ammar ibn ‘Ali al-Mawsili, oculist under al- 
Hakim 14-17 

Ammonius, early 6th-c. Neoplatonist 

3.3;4.1.11.3; 6.1.2 

Amgat, Indian physician at court of Hārūn 
al-Rashīd 

‘Amr ibn al-‘As, conqueror of Egypt (d. 43/ 
664) 6.1.2; 14.14.7; 14.150; 14.48.2n 

‘Amr ibn Jurmūz, killer of al-Zubayr ibn al- 
‘Awwam at the Battle of the Camel 

75.4: 7-55 

‘Amr ibn Ma'rüf, transmitter 7.1.5 

‘Amr ibn Maymün, unidentified, possible 
confusion with ‘Amr ibn Nuhaywi 

AIL2.2 


15.20; 


741.6n 


12.5n 


‘Amr ibn Nuhaywi, official under al-Ma’mün 
AIL2.2n 

‘Amr ibn Muhammad al-Nāgid, transmitter 
10.2.2.1 

‘Amar ibn Sha’s (d. after 16/637), poet 
15.8.5n 

Amram see 'Imran 

Amyntas, ancient Macedonian king 
4.6.2.1 

Analogists, the Dogmatist school of ancient 
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Greek physicians 
4.110.4 
Anas ibn Malik, Companion of the Prophet, 
traditionist 
Anaxagoras, Pre-socratic philosopher 3.5; 
4.1.10.10; 5.1.26; 5.1.32 
Anaximander, early Greek philosopher 
4.3.4.1 
Anaximenes, early Greek philosopher 
4.111.3 
Anba Zakhariyya ibn Thawabah, unidentified 
monk in Jerusalem in the goos 2 
al-Anbari al-Nahwi, Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Muhammad ibn Ubayd 
Allāh Abū I-Barakat, grammarian 
(5313/219-577/n81) 15.40.2 
‘Anbasah ibn Ishaq al-Dabbi, governor of 
Daybul (Sind) under al-Wathiq 8.21.4 
Ancaeus, maternal grandfather of Pythagoras 
4.3.4.1 
Anchialus, Empiricist physician of antiquity 
3.5 
Andi, otherwise unknown Indian physician 
andscholar 12.2 
Andreas, personal physician of Ptolemy 
Philopator 
Androcles, governor of Samos and foster- 


1.1; 1.3.2; 112; 3.3; 


10.2.2.1 


4.1.10.2n 


father of Pythagoras 4.3.4.1 
Andromachus the Elder, personal physician 
of Nero 1.8n; 3.6 


Andromachus the Younger, 1st-c. physician 
1.8; 4.1.10.2; 5.1.26 
Andronicus, continuator of Eusebius 
5.L8.1-5.1.8.2 (dates of Roman emper- 
ors); 15.1.2 
Andronicus, editor of the works of Aristotle 
4.6.13.1N; 4.6.13.2 
Anebo, Egyptian prophet and priest 
11.5.25.n0. 76 
Ankar otherwise unknown Indian physician 
and scholar 12.2 
al-Ankūr, al-Malik see al-Malik al-Ankūr 
‘Annaz see Abū l-Shawk Faris ibn Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Annaz 
Annianus of Alexandria, late-antique chro- 
nographer 5.1.8.2n 
Angīlāwus, physician of antiquity 4.1.10.2 
‘Antar(ah) ibn Shaddad al-‘Absi, pre-Islamic 
poet, hero of popularepic 1 


al-Antari see Ibn al-Sa'igh 

Antigonus, addressee of a letter attributed to 
Diocles of Carystus 

Antimachus, legendary physician of 


44.9.2n 


antiquity 3.2 


Antipater, student of Aristotle 4.6.2.2; 
4.6.6.1 

Antipater of Halasarna, 2nd-c. AD physician 
4.11.2n 


Antipater of Massisà (Mopsuestia), 2nd-c. AD 
physician 4.1.1.2 
Antiphon, legendary physician of antiquity 
33 
Antisthenes, dedicatee of Galen 5.1.37 
no. 10 
Antoninus, 2nd-c. Roman emperor 54.8.2 
(confusion between Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
cf. 5.1.25); 5.1.9 (his change of name); 
54.11 
Antyllus, 2nd-c. Greek physician 6.5.2 
Anüshirwän see Kisrä Anüshirwän 
Apellicon of Teos, purchaser of the works of 
Aristotle 4.6.13.2 
Apollo, early expert on medicine and origin- 
ator of Greek writing 2.1.2 (god at 
Rome); 2.2 
Apollonius (? name uncertain), brother of 
Andromachus the Younger 1.8 
Apollonius, pupil of Hippocrates 
Apollonius (perh. of Alexandria, or of 
Citium), physician of antiquity 4.1.10.3; 


44.10.1 


4.1.10.5; 4.1.11.2 
Apollonius (of Perga, Greek astronomer and 
geometer, d. ca. 190 BC) 10.3.14 no. 136 
Apollonius of Tyana, Neopythagorean holy- 
man and philosopher of ıst-c. AD, author- 
ity on occult in later traditions 5.1.8.2; 
9.151; 14.22.3.2N; 14.22.4.2 NOS. 2, 12 
Agish (or Aqish), unidentified 15.5110.3 
‘Arafah, unidentified grammarian of Damas- 
cus 10.69.4 no. 4 
Arbad ibn Rabi‘ah, brother of the pre-Islamic 
poetLabid 10.553 
Archelaus, late-antique physician 6.1.1 
Archigenes, Pneumatist physician under Tra- 
jan 4.1.10.3; 4.1.1.2 
Archigenes, friend of Socrates 
no. 65 


4.4.4 
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Archimedes, Hellenistic Greek scientist 
9.26n; 10.4.9 NO. 20; 14.22.4.2 NO. 25; 
14.22.5.2 NO. 43; 5.2 NOS. 42, 43 
Archipolis, disciple of Hippocrates 
Archytas, philosopher of Tarentum 4.3.6.1 
Ardashir (Artaxerxes), Persian king 4.1.5 
Ardashir ibn Babak, founder of the Sasanid 
dynasty (d. AD242) 8.20.6 

Aristippus the Elder, student of Socrates and 
founder of the Cyrenaic school of philo- 
sophy 4.3.6.2 

Aristippus the Younger, grandson of Aristip- 

pus the Elder 4.3.6.2 

Aristomenes, friend of Aristotle 

Ariston, father of Plato 2 

Aristotle, Greek philosopher 4.1.1.3; 4.1.1.4; 
4.6; 5.1.26; 5.1.32; 5.1.37 nos. 46, 62; 6.2 
(list of works commented on by John 
the Grammarian); 8.29.6n; 8.29.22n; 
10.1.4; 10.1.14 nos. 5, 6, 28; 10.2.4 nos. 51, 
52; 10.3.14 nos. 5, 6, 8, 10, 90, 144; 10.21; 
10.22.4 NO. 2; 10.23.3 DOS. 1, 2, 4; 10.37.2; 
10.37.5 NOS. 1-9; 10.46.1; 10.64.15; 11.2; 
11.5.8n; 11.5.23.5; 11.5.25 nos. 5n, 7, 8, 9, 
76; 11.8.6 nos. 7n, 15N; 13.39.1; 13.59.4 
(Ibn Bajjah's commentaries) nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4 5; 13.65; 13.66.6 (Ibn Rushd's com- 
mentaries) nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 27, 
28, 31, 33, 39; 14.22.1; 14.22.41; 14.22.4.3 
NOS. 1, 2, 4, 11, 20, 22, 42;14.22.5.1 NOS. 1, 
2, 16, 17; 14.22.5.2 no. 68n; 14.25.2; 
14.25.53 14.25.9 NOS. 27, 76, 7710: 15.1.1.3; 
15.1.25 15.1.3.2; 15.1.3.3; 15.40.1; 15.40.8 
no. 88. 

Treatises specified: 9.13n; 9.37n; 14.21 no. 5 
(doubts about On Vision); 14.22.4.1; 


4.1.10.1n 


4.6.6.1 


14.22.5.1 DOS. 1, 16, 17 (various para- 
phrases); 14.30; 15.1.5 nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 31, 41, 43, 72, 74, 78, 
81, 87, 97, 98, 102, 104, 108, 109; 15.40.9 
NOS. 40, 41; 15.51.1 
Cited in poetry: 8.30; 11.19; 13.58; 1547; 
AIL1(p) 
Aristoxenus, pupil of Aristotle 
4.6.3.4 
Arius, nicknamed ‘the Critic’, physician of 
antiquity 4.1.11.2 
Arminus, 5.1.21.1 (confusion of Herminus and 
Albinus) 


4.3.4.30; 


al-Arqalah Abū l-Nadā Hassan ibn Numayr 
al-Kalbi, poet (6th/12th c.) 15.8.2 

Arsenius see Akhū l-Sayyidah 

Artaxerxes see Ardashir 

Artemon, 2nd-c. grammarian from Cas- 
sandreia 4.6.13.2n 

al-Arüdi see Abū l-Husayn al-Arüdi 

al-Arzami, Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn ‘Ubayd 
Alläh, early Abbasid poet 8.29.15n 

Asad al-Din, known as Shirküh, one of the 
last viziers of Fatimid Egypt (d. 564/1169) 

14.36.2 

As'ad al-Din Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Abi l-Hasan see 
As‘ad al-Din ibn Abi l-Hasan 

As'ad al-Din ibn Abi l-Hasan (As'ad al- 
Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Abi l-Hasan) 
(570-635 /1174-1237), one of a family of 
Egyptian physicians, acquainted with 
IAU 4.31.3; 14.54.6, 10; 14.54.6,10; 14.57 

al-As‘ad al-Mahalli, As'ad al-Din Ya‘qüb ibn 
Ishaq, 13th-c. Jewish physician 14.42; 

15.47.3 no. 6 

Asbagh ibn Yahya al-Tabib, Andalusian physi- 
cian 06 

Asclepiades, late 2nd/early 1st-c. BC physician 
at Rome 

Asclepiades the Second, physician of 


4.1.1.2; 5.1.37 NO. 108 


antiquity 4.1.1.2 
Asclepiads, ancient Greek physicians 
claiming descent from or adherence to 
Asclepius 11 
Asclepius, Greek god of healing 1.6; 2.1; 2.1.2 
(temple at Rome and divinity); 5.1.9 
(temple at Rome); 11.5.2 
Asclepius the Second, legendary ancient 
Greek physician 3.2; 3.5; 3.6 
al-Asfizari see Najm al-Din Yusuf ibn Sharaf 
al-Din 
al-A'shà see Maymün ibn Qays ibn Thalabah 
al-A'shà, name of several poets 11.9.2.5n 
al-Ash'ath ibn Qays ibn Ma'di Karib, chieftain 
of clan Kindah (d. 40/661) 10.1.2 
al-Ashtar see Malik ibn al-Harith al-Nakha'i 
‘Asim ibn Thabit ibn Abi l-Aflah al-Ansārī, 
one of the Ansar 7.2.3 
‘Asim ibn ‘Umar ibn Qatadah, transmitter 
7.2.3 
al-Askari, Abü Ahmad, philologist, lexico- 


grapher (d. 382/993) 102.13 
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al-Askari, Abū Hilal, philologist (d. after 
395/1005) 7.1.6n; 7.5.5; 8.3.190; 
8.29.22: 15.40.9 no. 30 
al-Asmaī, philologist (d. 213/828) 
al-Asturlabi see al-Badī al-Asturläbi 
‘Atikah bint Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl, wife of 
al-Zubayr ibn al-Awwam, poet 5 
Atsiz ibn Muhammad ibn Anüshtigin, foun- 
ded dynasty of the Khwärazm-Shähs (reg. 
521-551/1127-1172), great-grandfather of 
‘Alg al-Din Muhammad 2 
Atsiz ibn Uvak, Turkoman chief 14.50n 
Augustus (formerly Octavian), Roman 
emperor 54.84; 5.1.21.2; 15.1.2 
Aulinus, physician of late antiquity 4.1.1.2 
Autolycus, author of Moving Sphere 
14.22.3.2N; 15.31.6n 
Avicenna see Ibn Sīnā 
‘Awanah ibn al-Hakam, 2nd/8th-c. historian 
7.5.6 
‘Awf, of the tribe of Jafar ibn Kilāb 15.8.4(p) 
Awhad al-Zamān see Abū |-Barakat al- 
Baghdādī 
*Awn Allah ibn Misa ibn al-Āzār al-Isra’ili, 
physician in the service of al-Mu‘izz li- 
Din Allah (d. 363/973) 14.9 
‘Awn al-Tbādī al-Jawhari, governor of al- 
Hirah under Härün al-Rashid 8.3.7; 
8.3.16 
Aws ibn Rabīah ibn Mu'attib, one of the 
ancestors of the Banü Kunnah subtribe 
7.1.6n 
Ayan ibn A'yan, Egyptian physician 
(d. 385/995) 1413 
Aybak see al-Malik al-Mu‘izz ‘Izz al-Din 
Aybak 
al-‘Aynzarbi see Ibn al-‘Aynzarbi 
Ayyüb, known as al-Abrash see Ayyüb al- 
Ruhawi al-Abrash 
Ayyüb ibn al-Hakam al-Basri, known as al- 
Kasrawi, unidentified source — 8.19.3; 
8.19.4; 819.5 
Ayyüb al-Ruhawi (Job of Edessa) al-Abrash, 
Syriac polymath, Christian physician and 
translator of Galen (d.ca.835) 5.1.37 


14.55.2n 


NO. 115; 8.22; 9.7; 9.25; 10.22 
al-Azdi, Muhammad ibn Ahmad Abū l- 
Mutahhar, 4th-sth/1oth-nth-c. author 
4.26.8n; 7.9.2n 


al-Aziz or al-‘Aziz bi-Allah, fifth Fatimid 
caliph (reg. 364-385/975-96) 4-10; 8.5.3; 
10.48; 14.10; 14.13; 14.14.33 14.15; 14.16; 
14.21; 14.40.10; 14.47.20; 14.54.30; 1 
al-Aziz ibn al-Nasir Salah al-Din (reg. 589- 
595/1193-1198), son of Salah al-Dīn 14.37; 
14.44.2; 15.40.4; 15.51.1; 15.51.9 NO. 1230; 
ALU 
al-Azraq, secretary of Hunayn ibn Ishaq 
8.29.6 
"Azūr ibn al-Tayyib al-Baladi al-Yahūdī 
10.46.4 no. 14 


Babak, head of the Persian Khurrami reli- 
gious and social movement, rebel against 
caliphs al-Ma'mün and al-Mu'tasim 
(d. 223/838) 8.11; 8.20. 

al-Badī' ‘Abd al-Razzaq ibn Ahmad ibn al- 
Khidr al-Amiri, Abū l-Qāsim, poet of 
unknown date 15.23.42 

Badr al-Din Abū l-Fath Mansür ibn Abi 1- 
Qasim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Da’im 
al-Wasiti, known as Ibn Sawäd al-‘Ayn, 
transmitter 10.68.2.1; 10.68.2.2; 10.68.2.3 

al-Badi‘ (or Badī' al-Zamän) al-Asturlabi, Abū 
l-Qasim Hibat Allāh ibn al-Husayn ibn 
Ahmad, physician and poet (d. 534/1139) 

10.64.2n, 10.67; 10.68.2.4; 10.68.4 

Badi‘ al-Zamän al-Hamadhani (d. 398/1008), 

originator of the genre of maqamah 
10.67 

al-Badihi, Abu l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad, 
4th/1oth-c. poet 11.7 

Badr al-Din Abū Liss Yusuf ibn Makki, 
known as Ibn al-Sinjäri 10.66.8; 10.81.3 

Badr al-Din ibn Qadi Ba‘labakk, physician, 
transmitter 15.37.1, 15.50.6; 15.52 

Badr al-Din Lu’lu’ (Badr al-Din Abū I-Fada'il 
al-Malik al-Rahim), freedman who 
became regent of Mosul in 607/1210—1211 
(d. 657/1259) 10.81.2; 10.83.3 

Badr al-Din Muhammad ibn Bahram al- 
Samarqandi see al-Samarqandi, Badr 
al-Din 

Badr al-Mu‘tadidi, commander-in-chief of 
al-Muttadid 10.2.3.1; 10.3.6; 10.4.5 

al-Bah@, musician 15.511 

Baha al-Dawlah see Mansür ibn Dubays 


Baha al-Din 11.19.7 no. 22 
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Baha’ al-Din Abū l-Hasan Alī ibn al-Sa'ati, 
poet, brother of physician Fakhr al-Din 
Ridwàn 15.29 

Baha’ al-Din Abū I-Thanä’ Mahmüd ibn Abi 
1-1501 Mansür ibn al-Hasan ibn Isma‘ll 
al-Tabari al-Makhzūmī, judge and physi- 
cian — 15.39 (601/1204-1205) 19 

Bahä’ al-Din Ibn Shaddad (d. 632/1234- 

1235), military judge and biographer of 
Salàh al-Din 15.40.3 

Baha' al-Din ibn Nafadah? - adib and poet 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn Nafadah 

Bahlawan, House of, Ildegizid or Eldigüzid 
dynasty in Azerbaijan 11.21 

Bahmanyar (Abü l-Hasan Bahmanyar 
ibn al-Marzuban), pupil of Ibn Sina 
(d.456/1067) 1113.8 no. 41; 15.40.3 

Bahram Gur (Bahram v) (reg. 420—438), fif- 
teenth Sasanid king of Persia 11.1 

al-Baji see ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Maslamah 

Bajkam, Abū l-Hasan (recte Abū l-Husayn), 
military commander (d. 319/941) 10.4.8; 

10.4.9 NO. 4; 10.5.4 

Bàkahr, an otherwise unrecorded Indian 
physician and scholar 2 

Bakhtiyar see ‘Izz al-Dawlah Bakhtiyar 

al-Bakrī, Abū ‘Ubayd ‘Abd Allāh ibn ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz see Abū Ubayd al-Bakri 

al-Balādhurī, Ahmad ibn Yahyā, historian 
7.5.6n; 7.6n 

Baldwin, Prince, son of Amalric, Baldwin Iv 
of Jerusalem, leprous (reg. 1174-1183) 

14.49.3 

Baldwin v of Jerusalem, son of Baldwin Iv 

14.49.3n 

al-Balisi, physician during Ikshidid dynasty 
(active 355/966) 14.8 

Balitiyan see Politianus 

al-Balkhi, Abü Zayd Ahmad b. Sahl see Abü 
Zayd al-Balkhi 

Balmuzaffar ibn Mu'arrif see Bulmuzaffar ibn 
Muarrif 

al-Bandahi, unidentified singer 15.23.4.2(p) 

Banü, a sister of the caliph Harün al-Rashid 

8.25.6 

Banü ‘Abd al-Dar, a subclan of Quraysh, to 
which al-Nadr ibn al-Harith ibn Kaladah 
al-Thagafī belonged 7.2.11; 7.2.3 

Banü Awd, tribe of Zaynab 7.10 


Banü Fazarün. A secretarial family under the 
early Abbasids 8.21 


Banül-Hàrith 14.30n 
Banü |-Hārith al-Asghar ibn Mu'awiyah 
10.1.3 


Banu Hashim, Hashimites (descendants of 

Hashim ibn ‘Abd Manaf; the Abbasids) 
10.1.4; 10.4.5 

Banü Hayyün, mentioned as students of Abū 
l-Farajibnal-Tayyib 10.37.4 

Banü Hüd, rulers in Saragossa, Murcia and 
Seville 13.57; 13.63.8.2n 

Banu l-Tbad, the Christian Arab community 
ofal-Hīrah 8.291 

Bani Jafar ibn Kilab 15.8.4n 

Banū Khālid, family of Umayyad clients in 
Cordova 13.12 


Banü Khaqan 10.8.7 
Banu Kunnah, a clan of the tribe Thagīf 
7.1.6 


Banū Makhzūm, an important clan of 
Quraysh 7.5.3 

Bani l-Munajjim, Zoroastrian family, 
courtiers al-Mansur (reg. 136-158/754- 
75), sponsors of translation movement 

9.41n 

Banü l-Mundhir, pre-Islamic Lakhmid dyn- 
asty of al-Hirah 8.3.16 

Banu Mungidh, clan of Syria who played a 
significant political role during the Ayyu- 
bid period 14.33.3n 

Banü Misa ibn Shakir, three brothers 
(Muhammad, Ahmad, al-Hasan) prom- 
inent in the intellectual life of Baghdad 
grd/gth-c. 9.15n; 9.27n; 9.40; 10.1.7; 

10.3.14 NO. 83; 14.22.5.2 NO. 73; 15.46.1 

Banu Shakir, relatives of Abu Shakir ibn 
Abi Sulayman and Rashid al-Din Abū 
Hulayqah — 8.29.5; 14.5110; 14.54.45 14.54.13 

Banül-Süfi 15.8.1; 15.8.4; 15.8.5(p) 

Bang Umayyah, a clan of the tribe Quraysh, 
the first Muslim dynasty after the time of 
the four ‘rightly guided’ caliphs 7.2.1 

Bani Yanägı, Sevillian family 13.63.4 

Baqil, figure proverbial for his inarticulate- 
ness 15.31.2n 

Bagiyyah ibn al-Walid, transmitter 10.2.2.1 

Baqqah (‘Bug’), Abū Musa the Physician 
knownas 10.8.5 
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Bar Bahlül, author of Syriac lexicon and 
translator 6.5.1; 8.29.22n 
Bar Hebraeus (Abū l-Faraj ibn al-Ibri), Syr- 
iac Orthodox historian, philosopher and 
translator (d. 685/1286) — 4.5.4n; 8.11n; 
8.24n; 8.26.6n; 8.29.1n; 8.29.12n; 
8.29.17n; 9.16n; AIL.5 
Barak the Judge, ancient Hebrew hero 2.2 
Barmakids, Iranian family of secretaries and 
viziers under early Abbasid caliphs 
8.2n; 8.3.2n; 8.3.9n; 8.3.22; 8.8.2n; 
8.20.4n; 8.25.7n; 8.29.2n; 8.29.22n; 
12.20; 12.3; 12.5; 12.6n 
al-Barqi see Abu Bakr al-Barqi 
Barzawayh (Barzüyah, Barzoe), Physician to 
Chosročs 1 Anüsharwän 2 
Bashir ibn al-Samayda‘, brother of Bishr ibn 
al-Samayda' al-Azdī 8.20.10 
al-Basbāsī see al-Shabānisī 
Basil al-Mutrān, translator 9.18 
al-Battānī, Abū 'Abd Allāh Muhammad ibn 
Jābir ibn Sinān (d. 317/929), astrologer 
and mathematician 13.5.1; 13.5.1 no. 2 
al-Batti, Abu l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ahmad, trans- 
mitter 15.46.2 
Baybars see al-Malik al-Zahir Rukn al-Din 
Baybars 
Bayd al-Baghl (Mule's Balls) see Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Ismail 
al-Bayhaqi, Zahir al-Din Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali 
ibn Zayd ibn Fundug, Persian author of 
Tatimmat Siwan al-Hikmah (d. 565/1169— 
1170) 5.1.5; 8.3.9n; 8.4.7n 
al-Bayyasi (or al-Bayasi), Amin al-Din Abo 
Zakariyya Yahya ibn Ismāfl al-Andalusi, 
Egyptian physician in Damascus, teacher 
of As‘ad al-Din ibn Abil-Hasan 14.574; 
15.8.4; 15.14; 15.17 
Bhela, author of a Sanskrit medical compen- 
dium (Samhita) 12.6n 
Binyamin, teacher of Abü Bishr Matta ibn 
Yunan 
al-Bīrūnī, Abū l-Rayhan, polymath (d. 
ca.442/1050) 4.1.20; 4.3.4.3n; 4.5.10; 
8.4.11; 11.13.8 nos. 42, 42; 11.15 
Bishr ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Katib, unidentified 
10.69.3.7 
Bishr ibn Bishi, known as Ibn ‘Anaya al-Isra'ili 


10.21 


10.23.3 
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Bishr ibn Hadram al-Kalāī (?Bishr ibn 
Hizrim al-Kalbi) 15.25 
Bishr ibn al-Samayda‘ al-Azdi, governor of 
Balad under al-Mu'tasim 8.20.10 
al-Bitrīg, Christian translator under al- 
Mansur 8.29.8; 9.31 
Boethus, Flavius — 2nd-c. Roman senator 
5.1.10.1; 5.1.25; 5.1.37 NOS. 27, 28, 37 
Bonus, disciple of Hippocrates 4.1.10.1n 
Bradua, Ti. Claudius Bradua Regillus Atticus, 
Roman consul 5.1.12.2 
al-Buhturi, poet (d. 284/897) 
AIL3.1 
al-Buhturi see also al-Walid 
al-Bukhari, Muhammad, compiler of one of 
the canonical collections of Hadith (al- 
Sahih) | 813.4; 8.26.8n 
Bukhtishü‘ ibn Jibril, member of family of 
Christian physicians (d. 257/870) 8.3.6; 
8.3.22; 8.4; 8.5.2n; 8.8.6n; 8.12.2n; 
8.26.8; 8.29.10n; 8.29.13; 8.29.16; 9.30n; 
9.49 
Bukhtishü‘ ibn Jürjis, physician to Harün al- 
Rashid 5.1.16.5; 8.2; 8.3.2n 
Bukhtishü‘ ibn Yūhannā, physician to al- 
Muqtadir bi-Allàh and al-Radi bi-Allah 
8.33 
Bulmuzaffar ibn Mu'arrif (Bulmuzaffar Nasr 
ibn Mahmüd ibn al-Mu'arrif), Egyptian 
physician and poet (active 534/1140) 
11.5.15; 11.5.21; 14.30 
Bülus ibn Hanün, physician in entourage of 
Abü Dulaf 8.20.10; 8.20.11 
Bunän al-Rasäsi, chief servant of al-Mu‘tadid 


10.68.1.4n; 


10.5.3; 10.10.5 
al-Bundahi, Badi‘ al-Din, poet known to IAU 
1119.6.2 
Buqrat see Hippocrates 
Burhan al-Din, vizier of Ayyubid emir ‘Izz 
al-Din al-Mu'azzami 15.49.6.2 
Burhan al-Din Abū I-Fadl Sulayman see al- 
Sharif al-Kahhal 
al-Burhan al-Munajjim, father of ibn al-Khidr 
al-Halabi 10.67.3 
al-Burji, al-Ahzal Ahmad ibn Ishaq, named 
by Ibn Mandawayh al-Isfahäni 11.16 
no. 1.39 
Buskhunnar, Khorasanian chieftain and rebel 
(active 141/758-759) 8.10.3 
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Byzantines (Rum, Bani LAsfar) 
13.21.1; 13.58.4.3; 13.58.4.6(p) 


11.13.7.9(p); 


Caesar see Julius Gaius Caesar 


Callisthenes, ancient Greek historian 4.6.2.1 


Cambyses, Persian Emperor, son of Cyrus 
4.3.4.3 
Cänakya see Shänäq 
Caraka (also Sharak, Sirk, or Jarak)- Indian 
physician, author of Carakasamhitā 12.2 
no.1 
Cassius the Egyptian, 5th-c. AD physician 
4.1.1.2 
Chaldaeans (al-Kaldäniyyün), part of the 
Nabataeans (Nabat) of pre-Islamic Iraq 
1.1; 1.2; 1.5; 4.3.4.1; 8.29.6 
Chosroes see Kisrà 
Christ see al-Masih 
Christians/Christianity 4.6.3.3; 4.6.7.1; 
4.84; 54.8.2; 5.112.3 (continence); 5.113 
(‘double bliss’); 5.1.14 (intransigence); 
5.1.21.2; 6.1.2-3 (Trinitarian disputes); 
6.5.1; 7.245 7.4; 7.5.1; 7.5.2; 7.6; 8.1.2; 
8.3.17; 8.6; 8.7; 8.15.2; 8.20.1; 8.20.5; 
8.25.2; 8.26.3; 8.26.8; 8.29.1; 8.29.3; 
8.29.6; 8.29.9; 8.29.12; 8.29.15; 8.29.16; 
8.29.17; 9.42; 10.8.10; 10.10.3; 10.21; 10.22; 
10.23.1; 10.37.1; 10.37.3; 10.38.1; 10.44.1; 
10.54.1; 10.58.3; 10.59.1; 10.63.1; 10.63.2; 
10.64.13; 10.64.16; 10.77.1; 10.78; 11.1; 
11.8.2; 11.8.6 no. 2; 11.12; 11.13.7.7; 11.13.7.9; 
13.13; 13.14; 13.15; 13.20; 13.21.1; 13.21.2.2; 
13.36.2.1; 13.36.2.2; 13.36.2.3; 13.65; 14.1; 
14.4.1; 14.6; 14.7; 14.11; 14.12; 14.15; 14.16; 
14.49.1; 14.49.3; 14.54.9; 14.56.1; 15.1.2; 
15.1.3.1; 15.3.1; 15.15; 15.23.1; 15.23.1.2; 
15.23.2; 15.23.2.2; 15.26;15.27; 15.28; 15.40. 
9 DOS. 93, 94; 15.43.1; 15.43.3; 15.60.1; see 
also al-Masih 
Christodulos of Caesarea, Christodulos 11 ibn 
Sahl (?) 
Chrysermus, physician of antiquity 4.1.1.2 
Chrysippus, 3rd-c. Bc Stoic philosopher 
44.1.3 
Claudius, 1st-c. Roman emperor 5.1.8.1 
Cleinias of Tarentum, Pythagorean philo- 


14.10n 


sopher 4.3.6.2n 
Cleomyttades, ancestor of Hippocrates 
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Cleopatra, Ptolemaic queen of Egypt 
(d. 30 BC), supposed author on cosmet- 
ics and medical/alchemical matters 
4.1.1.2; 54.214 (teacher of Galen); 15.1.2 
(‘the woman’) 
Commodus, 2nd-c. Roman emperor 5.1.9; 
5442.2 
Conius Megillus, fabricator of works 
allegedly by Pythagoras 4.3.6.2 
Constantius, Emperor 14.25.2n 
Coronis, mother of Asclepius by the god 
Apollo 2.1.6.1n 
Creophylus, ancestor of Hermodamus 
4.3.4.2 
Crisamis, Greek king of antiquity, ancestor of 
Hippocrates 4.11 
Crito, court physician of the emperor Trajan 
4.1.10.5 
Crito, friend of Socrates 4.4.2.3 
Cronus, father of the younger generation of 
gods in Greek mythology 4.5.2n 
Cylon, enemy of Pythagoras 4.3.4.3 
Cyrus, founder of the Persian Empire 
4-3-4-3 


Dahhak (Arabic form of the Persian Dahhak, 
Zahhak, or Zuhak), tyrannical king from 


Persian mythology  1.19.6.2 
Dahin al-Lawz, daughter of Damascene 
singer 15.56.1 


Dahir, otherwise unknown Indian physician 
andscholar 12.2 

Dahishtak, superintendent of the Gonde- 
shàpür hospital in the reign of the caliph 
Hārūn al-Rashīd 8 

al-Dakhwār see Muhadhdhab al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Rahim ibn ‘Ali 

Damascius, 5th-6th-c. AD Neoplatonist 


philosopher 4.1.11.3n 
Damon the Logician, 5th-4th-c. Bc Sophist 
4.1.1.3 


al-Dānī see Abū Ishaq Ibrahim al-Dani 

Danil and Sa'dün, brothers-in-law of Sa‘id ibn 
Ghalib, physician to al-Mu'tadid 

10.10.5 

Daniyal the Physician, physician in service of 
Mufizz al-Dawlah 

Daniyal, brother-in-law of the physician 
Yūhannā ibn Masawayh 8.26.8 


10.27 
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Daqyüs (Decius), pupil of Abū l-Hakam al- 
Maghribi 15.845 

Dara (Darius), Arabic name of several Achae- 
menid rulers 1.4; 4.1.5; 4.5.1; 11.19 

Dara ibn Sàm, Darius 111, last Achaemenid 


king of Persia (reg. 336-330 BC) 5.1.8.1, 
11.19.6.2 

al-Därimi see Abo l-Hasan “Abd al-Rahmän 
ibn Khalaf 


Darius see Därä 

al-Darkazini, ‘Imad al-Din Abū |-Barakat ibn 
Salamah, vizier under the Seljuq ruler 
Mahmid ibn Muhammad ibn Malikshah 
(d. 521/127) 10.64.19.2 

Da'üd see Dawud 

David, King, father of Solomon 1.4 

al-Dawlaī see al-Khatib al-Dawlaī 

Dawüd ibn Daylam, physician 

Dawüd ibn Hunayn, physician son of Hunayn 
ibnIshàq 8.29.8 

Dawid ibn Rushayd, muhaddith 7.1.5 

Dawid ibn Sarabiyün (or Saräfıyün), acc. to 
IAU brother of the physician Yahanna 
ibn Sarabiyün, but probably courtier of 


10.12.2; 10.15 


al-Hädi (late 2nd/8th-c.) 8.2; 8.3.10n; 
8.29.3n; 9.49n 
Dawud al-Mutatabbib see Dawid ibn Sar- 
äbiyün 
Dawud Shah see al-Malik ‘Ala’ al-Din Dāwūd 
ibn Bahram 
Dawid al-Tāī, traditionist 7 


Daylam, physician 
Daylamites, Iranian people originally from 
the Gilan region 8.5.2; 8.5.3; 8.5.4; 8.5.5; 
10.4.9 no. 8 
Demeter, in Greek mythology, the goddess of 
harvests 2.1.6.3; 4.3.2 
Demetrius, devout man of Croton 4.3.4.3 
Democrates the Second, physician of 
antiquity 4.1.10.5 
Democritus of Abdera, late-5th-c. founder of 
Atomist philosophy 4.1.2; 4.1.1.3; 4.7n 
Demophilus, Athenian hierophant  4.6.2.1n 
Dexippus, disciple of Hippocrates 4.110.n 
al-Dhahabi see Abū Ja‘far al-Dhahabi 
Dhi I-Kifl, mentioned in the Quran 
15-17(P) 
Dhū l-Rummah, poet (d. 117/735-736) 
AILIO 


10.14 
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Dhü Yazan, pre-islamic Yemenite maker of 
spears 15.8.5n 
Diocles, Dogmatic physician of late antiquity 
3-4; 4.1.9.2n 
Diocles, 3rd-2nd-c. BC mathematician and 
geometer 4.1.1.3 
Diogenes, Greek Cynic philosopher 
5.1.32 
Diogenes, nutritionist of antiquity 4.1.1.2 
Diogenes Laértius, 3rd-c. AD biographer of 
Greek philosophers 4.6.2.1n; 4.6.6.1n; 
4.6.6.2n; 4.6.13.1n 
Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily 4.5.2 
Dionysus - Greek god of the grape harvest, 
winemaking and wine 2.1.6.2 
Diophantus 
Dioscorides, Greek pharmacologist (d. ca. 90) 


41.1.3; 


14.22.5.2 NO. 1 


1.70; 1.11; 2.1.6.2; 3.2; 3.3; 4.1.11.1 (sum- 
mary of book); 9.19n; 5.1.32; 5.1.37 
NO. 44N; 13.36.1; 13.36.2.1; 13.36.2.3; 
13.36.2.4; 13.36.3 nos. 1, 2; 13.86.3 no. 1; 
14.25.25 14.58.1; 14.58.2; 14.58.4 no. 2; 
15.10; 15.40.9 DOS. 113, 114 
Dioscorides the Oculist, late-antique physi- 
cian 5.2.1 
Dioscorides the Younger, 2nd-c. AD gram- 
marian 4.1.10.4 
Dioscorus, mid-5th-c. Patriarch of Alexandria 
6.1.3 
Dioteles, friend of Aristotle 4.6.6.1 
Diya al-Din ibn al-Athīr )558-559/1163-636- 
637/1239), literary critic 15.31.6n 
Diy@ al-Din ibn al-Baytar see Ibn al-Baytar 
Diya al-Din ibn Saqar (or Saqr) — unidenti- 
fied transmitter 15.18 
Diya' al-Din ‘Umar al-Razi, father of Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi, authority on Islamic law 
1119.4 
Dogmatists see Analogists 
Domitian, 1st-c. Roman emperor 
Dracon, son of Hippocrates 
Dubays ibn Sadaqah, Mazyadid ruler (reg. 
501-529/108-u35) 10.65 
al-Dunaysiri see ‘Imad al-Din al-Dunaysiri 
Durrī, a slave or servant 15.47.2.1(p) 


54.8.2 
4.1.2; 1 


Egyptians, Ancient 1.51.5; 2.1.3; 2.1.4; 4.3.1; 
4.3.4.1; 4.3.4.2; 4.5.2 


Elias, Jewish prophet 15.51.7 
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Elias, Christian priest see Iliyya? 
Elias of Nisibis, uth c., brother of Zahid 
al-Ulama’, metropolitan of Nisibis, chro- 
54.7; 9.16n 
9.16n 


nographer 
Elijah of Nisibis 
Elisha‘ see al-Yasa‘ 
Empedocles of Agrigentum, Presocratic 
philosopher 4.1.1.3; 4.1.1.4; 4.2; 4.34 
Empiricists, school of ancient Greek physi- 
cians 1.151.8; 3.1-3; 4.1; 10.4 
Ephorus, Greek historian 4.6.4.1 
Epicurus, Athenian philosopher 4.6.3.1 
Epicurus, physician of antiquity 3.3; 3.4 
Epigenes, addressee of Galen’s On Prognosis 
5.1.28 
Erasistratus, 3rd-c. BC anatomist 3.2; 4. 
5.11045 5.1.37 no. 20 (with note); 5.1.37 
no. 28 
Eubulus of Bithynia, 4th-c. Bc ruler of lands 
in Asia Minor 4.6.2.1n 
Euclid, Greek geometrician 4.111.3;4.5.1n; 
9.12; 10.1.14 nos. 85, 95; 10.3.14 NOS. 59, 
60, 87; 10.67.4.1(p); 11.5.25 no. 18; 
11.13.2.5; 11.13.3.2 NO. 29; 11.13.3.10; 11.13.8 
no. 65; 11.19.7 nO. 41; 13.6.14; 14.22.2; 
14.22.3.2; 14.22.4.2 NOS. 1, 2, 4, 5, 24; 
14.22.5.1 nO. 18; 14.22.5.2 NOS. 2, 39, 40, 
55, 56; 14.22.5.2 no. 85n; 15.1.5 no. 52; 
15.7(p); 15.31.6 nos. 7, 8; 15.33; 15.604 
Eudemus, 2nd-c. Peripatetic philosopher 
5.1.25 
Eudemus of Rhodes, pupil of Aristotle 
4.1.11.3; 4.6.3.4; 4.6.13.1 no. 36; 14.25.5 
no.7 
Eudemus, ıst-c. AD ophthalmologist 
4.11.3 
Eugenianus, dedicatee of Galen 5.1.37 
no. 20 
Eumenes, pupil of Aristotle 4.6.3.4 
Eunostus, brother of Pythagoras 4.3.4.1 
Euphanes, Greek philosopher 4.1.1.3 
Eurymedon, Athenian hierophant 4.6.2.1 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 4th-c. bishop, chrono- 
grapher and apologist 5.1.8.1; 4.6.2.1n 
Eusebius of Dorylaeum, 5th-c. bishop 6.1.3 
Eustathius, pupil of Hippocrates 


4.1.11.2; 


4.1.10.1; 
4.1.10.1n 

Eustathius, circle of al-Kindi, see Ustath 

Eutyches, 5th-c. Constantinopolitan archi- 


mandrite misidentified with John Philo- 
ponus/John the Grammarian 6.1.3 
Eutychius see Saīd ibn al-Bitrīg 


al-Fadl ibn Jarir al-Takriti 10.39 
al-Fadlibn al-Rabi‘, vizier of caliphs Hārūn 
al-Rashid and al-Amin 8.3.4; 8.3.22; 
8.25.2; 8.25.3; 8.25.4; 8.25.5 
al-Fadl ibn Sahl, vizier under the caliph al- 
Ma‘mun  8.20.7n 
al-Fadl ibn Yahya ibn Khalid ibn Barmak, son 
of Yahya ibn Khalid ibn Barmak 8.3.22; 
8.25.7 
al-Fa'iz bi-Nasr Allāh (Abū l-Qàsim ‘Isa ibn 
al-Zafir bi-Amr Allah), ninth Fatimid 
caliph of Egypt 14.31.6 
Fakhr al-Dawlah ibn al-Muttalib, founder of 
Dar al-Dhahab law-college 15.40.2 
Fakhr al-Din al-Märidini see al-Maridini, 
Fakhr al-Din 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Ibn Khatib al-Rayy (‘The 
Son of the Preacher of Rayy’), philosopher 
and theologian, author of the monu- 
mental Quranic commentary Mafatih 
al-ghayb 11.11 no. 1; 1119; 11.20; 11.23; 15.1 
NO. 44; 15.19; 15.21; 15.30 NO. 2; 15.31.6 
NOS. 5, 19; 15.40.9 NOS. 19, 85; 15.52.1.1; 
15.59 nO. 1 
Fakhr al-Din Ridwàn ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 
ibn Rustam al-Khurasani al-Sa‘ati, physi- 
cian, clock-maker and littérateur 
15.29 
Fakhr al-Qudat ibn Busaqah see Ibn 
Busaqah 
Fakhr al-Kuttab Hasan ibn ‘Ali Ibrahim al- 
Juwayni al-katib, Ibn al-Lu‘aybah see 
al-Juwayni 
Fannün, Abū Nasr, the Physician 
al-Fa’r, al-Far see Mouse 
al-Farabi, Abū Nasr Muhammad ibn Üzlügh 
ibn Tarkhan, philosopher and scholar of 
music (ca. 256-338/870-950) 4.6.5.1; 
4.6.13.1N; 10.22.1.2; 11.13.2.8; 13.59.2.3; 
13.59.4 nO. 14; 13.66.6 nos. 33, 46 
14.22.4.1D; 14.25.2; 14.29.4 NO. 3; 15.1; 
15.7 (p); 15.40.3; 15.40.9 no. 98, 119; 141; 
142; 15.51.4 
Faraj, known as Abū Khuräsän, mawlā of 
Salih ibn al-Rashid 5 


10.30 
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al-Farazdaq (Hammam ibn Ghalib), 
Umayyad poet (d. 10/728) 14.55.2(p) 
al-Farghani, Abū l-ʻAbbās Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Kathir, (d. after 247/861) 
10.1.7 
Farid al-Din Damadh, scholar in Nishapur 
15.19n 
al-Fariqi, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, poet 
(d. after 561/166) 15.1n 
al-Faris see Abū l-Khayr ibn Abi Sulayman 
Dawid, al-Faris (the knight) 
Faris al-Din Maymün al-Qasri, Ayyubid emir 
(d. 611/1214) 15.23.2.2 
al-Fārisī, Abū Alī see Abū Alī al-Hasan ibn 
Ahmad 
Fasanjas [or Fasanajis] see Ibn Fasānjas 
al-Fath ibn Khāgān, held various posts under 
al-Mu'tasim, al-Wāthig, al-Mutawakkil 
(d. 247/861) 7.1.5n; 8.4.7; 8.4.8n; 8.26.9; 
8.26.12 
Fath al-Din ibn Jamal al-Din ibn Abil- 
Hawafir, Egyptian physician 14.44.11; 
14.45; 14.46 
Fathyün al-Turjuman see Pethion the Trans- 
lator 
Fatimah Umm Muhammad, daughter of 
Ghadid 7.8, 8.3 
Fatimids 13.2.24; 13.3.2.3 
Favorinus of Arelate, 2nd-c. Ap Roman philo- 


sopher 4.6.2.1n 
Fayrūz (var. Fahrün, Fahrüz) 10.8.10 
Filio, disciple of Hippocrates 4.1.10.1n 


al-Fīrūzābādī, Abū Tahir Majid al-Din 
Muhammad ibn Ya‘qub, 8th/14th-c. lex- 
icographer 8.29.1n; 8.32.2n 
Flavian, archbishop of Constantinople 446— 
449 613 
Franks 10.83.3; 13.58.4.4; 14.49.2; 14.49.3; 
15.11.2; 15.1.2.1; 13.58.4.4; 15.40.3; 15.45.2; 
15.515 
Frederick 11 (Emperor, ‘king of the Franks’) 
10.83.3; 13.63.8.1n 
Furāt ibn Shahāthā, Jewish physician serving 
«Īsā ibn Müsä ibn Muhammad 8.18.1; 
8.18.2; 8.18.3; 8.18.4 
Furius, physician of antiquity, pupil of Plato 
the Physician 5 
Furnus, physician of antiquity, pupil of Plato 
the Physician 5 


Gabriel (Archangel) A11.3.3(p) 
Gaius (Gaius Julius Caesar known as 
Caligula), 1st-c. Roman emperor 
Galba, 1st-c. Roman emperor 5.1.8.2 
Galen/Jälinüs, physician to emperors Marcus 
Aurelius, Commodus, Septimius Severus 
1.50; 1.9; 4.8.1; 5.1; 5.1.2 (Seal of Physi- 
cians, rescues medicine from Meth- 
odism); 5.1.3-5.1.15 (rejection of John 
the Grammarian's chronology); 5.1.3 
(education, cf. 5.1.23-5.1.24.1-2); 
5.1.4-5.1.5 (not contemporary with 
Christ); 5.1.5 (uncle of Paul); 5.112.3 
(Christian continence); 5.1.14 (on Jews 
and Christians); 5.1.16.1-5 (house at 
Smyrna); 5.117 (under Nero acc. to 
Ibn Juljul); 5.1.18.1 (gladiatorial sur- 
geon);5.1.19 (deals with charlatan); 
54.214 (taught by Cleopatra; death, 
cf. 5.1.21.2); 5.1.22 (alleged cause of 
death); 5.1.30 (no fees); 5.1.31 (appear- 
ance); 5.1.32 (name); 5.1.34-5.1.36 
(sayings); 5.1.37 (works); 5.1.38-39 
(attributed); 6.2 (list of works com- 
mented on by John the Grammarian); 
6.3.1-4 (works forming the Alexan- 
drian curriculum); 8.29.14; 9.1; 9.31n; 


5.1.8.1 


10.2.4 DO. 45; 10.3.14 DO. 22; 10.37.2; 
10.46.1; 10.57; 10.66.1; 10.66.9 no. 3; 
11.5.10; 11.5.23 NO. 5; 11.5.25 DOS. 17, 72, 
92, 11.8.4; 11.8.6 no. 12; 11.12; 11.17; 13.1.3 
NOS. 10, 11, 12; 13.19.1; 13.24.3( p); 13.38.2; 
13.39.1; 13.43; 13.44; 13.51.15 13.51.4 DOS. 4, 
5; 13.54; 13.59.4 nO. 20; 13.61.3.2(p); 
13.61.4 no. 4; 13.66.6 nos. 16, 17, 18, 

19, 20, 21, 22, 23; 14.21 NO. 2; 14.22.5.1 

NO. 21; 14.22.1; 14.22.4.1; 14.22.4.3 NO. 44; 
14.22.4.4; 14.22.4.3 nO. 44.4(?); 14.22.4.3 
NO. 44.30; 14.25.2; 14.25.9 NOS. 14, 50, 51; 
14.27.1; 14.27.2; 14.32.4(P); 14-39.3(p); 
14.43.1; 14.54.6; 14.54.12 (On Prognosis 
6); 14.55.2(p); 14.56.1; 14.58.2; 15.1 

1205. 41, 78; 15.17 NO. 1; 15.40.8n; 15.40.9 
nos. 88, 101, 112; 15.43.1; 15.50.3; 15.51.1; 
15.52.1.1 

Treatises (Arabic titles), significant dis- 
cussion or citation 

Abundance 10.3.14 no. 19 

Acute Diseases 10.3.14 no. 18 
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Affected Locations/Parts 5.1.37 no. 15; 
10.3.14. DO. 115; 11.5.25 NO. 43 

Anatomical Procedures 5.1.37 no. 21 

Anatomy of the Womb 10.3.14 no. 20 

Art of Medicine 14.29.4 no. 2 

Avoiding Distress 5.1.26; 5.1.37 no. 120 

Bad Mixture | 10.314 no. 17 

Birth at Seven Months | 10.314 no. 21 

Black Bile 10.3.14 no. 16 

Blood Vessels 5.1.37 no. 10 

Bones 54.37 no. 7 

Causes and Symptoms 5.1.37 no.14; 
10.37.5 NO. 22; 11.5.25 NO. 142; 14.43.3 
NO. 2; 15.39 NO. 2; 15.43.1 

Character Traits 5.1.6; 5.1.12.2; 10.16 
nos. 1, 2 

Classification of Diseases of Internal Parts 
10.37.5 nO. 23 

Commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms 
5.1.37.n0. 88; 10.56 no. 2; 10.64.20 no. 6; 
11.5.25 no. 163 

Commentary on Hippocrates' Nature of the 
Embryo 5.1.37 no. 101 

Commentary on Hippocrates’ Oath 1.1; 
1.6; 2.1.6.1; 4.1.1; 4.1.2; 4.1.9.2 no. 26; 
5.1.36 no. 11; 13.51.2 

Commentary on Hippocrates’ Prognosis 
10.64.20 no. 7 

Composition of Drugs (‘by Groups and 
Varieties’, ‘by Places’) 5.1.37 no. 79; 
10.57 NO. 2: 14.25.9 nos. 48, 49 

Critical Days/Crises | 10.314 no. 110; 
10.37.5 NO. 27 

Elements 5.1.37 no. 11; 10.3.14 no. 111; 
10.37.5 No. 18; 14.25.9 no. 7 

Examinations by Which the Best Physicians 
are Recognized | 53.181—3; 5.1.29.1-3; 
15.51.3 
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Method of Healing 5.1.37 no. 20; 10.3.14 
no. 89; 10.37.5 no. 28; 10.64.20 no. 8; 
11.5.25 NO. 140; 14.22.4.1; 14.25.9 DO. 43; 
15.43.1 

Mixtures 10.37.5 no. 19; 14.25.9 no. 8 

Muscles 5.1.37 no. 8 

Natural Faculties 10.37.5 no. 20; 5.1.37 
no. 13 

Nutritive Properties | 10.314 no. 84 

Opinions of Hippocrates and Plato 

Own Books (Pinax) 5.1.9; 5103-2; 5.1.37 
NOS. 1, 92; 5.1.40; 11.5.25 NO. 92 

Phlebotomy 10.3.14 no. 28; 14.25.9 no. 46 

Plethora 14.25.9 no. 45 

Proof 54.37 no. n5 

Purgatives 10.3.14 no. 14 

Regimen of Health 10.37.5 no. 29; 14.25.9 
no. 44 

Sects 5.1.37 NO. 3; 10.37.5 NO. 14; 10.46.4 
nos. 17, 18; 10.57 nO. 3; 14.25.9 NO. 1 

Secret Remedies 5.1.39 no. 167 

Simple Drugs 5.1.37 NO. 53; 10.114 No. 157; 
10.3.14 DO. 15; 14.25.9 nO. 47 

Sixteen Books — 6.3-4;10.37.5 no. 30; 
15.40.3; 14.39.4; 15.51.1 

Small anatomy 10.37.5 no. 21 

Small Art 5.1.37 NO. 4; 10.37.5 NO. 15; 10.57 
NO. 3; 14.25.9 NOS. 2, 55 

Small Pulse 5.1.37 no. 5; 10.3.14 no. 38; 
10.37.5 NO. 16; 10.57 NO. 3; 14.25.9 NO. 3 

Substitute Drugs 10.64.20. no. 18 

Summaries of Plato's Books 5.1.37 no. 124 

Use of the Parts 5.1.37 NO. 49; 10.37.5 
NO. 41; 11.17 DO. 5; 15.40.9 no. 43; 

15.57.1 

Cited in poetry: 5.1.33; 8.30; 13.24.3; 13.61 
14.32; 14.39; 14.55; 15.10; 15.17; 15.45.3; 
15.50.6; 15.52.1.2; AIL1 


‘Galen of the Arabs’ i.e. Abū Bakr al-Razi 
Glaucon 5.1.37 no. 6; 10.37.2; 10.37.5 11.5.2 
NO. 17; 10.57 NO. 3; 13.51.4 NO. 4; 14.25.9 Gallus of Emesa, physician of antiquity 3.6; 
nos. 4, 5, 6 4.1.10.2; 4.1.1.2 
Good and Bad Juices 5.1.24.1-2 Gayomart, grandfather of Hermes in Persian 
Great Book of the Pulse 5.1.37 nos. 16, tradition, identified with Adam — 2.1.4 
Geber see Jàbir ibn Hayyan 
Genghis Khan, Mongol ruler 11.19.5 


Fevers 10.37.5 no. 25 


66; 11.5.25 nO. 141; 10.3.14 no. 80; 10.37.5 
NO. 24; 14.22.4.3 NO. 44.13 
Hippocratic commentaries 5.1.37 Germans, enemy of Rome 5.1.9 
nos. 87-102, 155-157; 10.3.14 nO. 29; 


14.25.9 no. 26 


Gessius, late-antique physician 4.1.1.3; 
5.1.37 nO. 101; 5.2.1; 6.1.1 
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al-Ghadanfar, Abū Taghlib Fadl Allah 
(d. 369/979), Hamdānid emir 15.3.1.3 
Ghadid, known as Umm Jafar, favourite con- 
cubine of Härün al-Rashid 7.3; 7.8; 
8.3.10; 8.3.22; 8.4.11; 8.25.8 
al-Ghafiqi, Abo Ja‘far Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Ghafiqi, (d.ca. 560/1165), botanist and 


pharmacologist from al-Andalus — 13.54; 
14.58.2 
Ghalib, physician of al-Mu'tadid (active 
289/900) 8.32.2; 10.10 


Ghassan ibn ‘Abbad, governor of Khorasan 
underal-Ma'mün 8.21.1; 8.21.2; 8.21.3 
Ghatafan, confederation of ancient Arabian 

tribes 8.13.2n 
al-Ghazali, Abū Hamid Muhammad al-Tusi 
(d. 505/111), philosopher and theolo- 
gian 1119.7 NO. 3; 13.59.2.3; 13.81.2; 
15.40.3 
Ghiyath al-Din, Muhammad ibn Malik-Shah 
Abū Shuja‘ Ghiyath al-Dunyä wa-l-Din, 
Seljuq ruler (498—511/1105-118) 4 
.19.16; 10.66.9 no. 2; 1119.7 no. 23 
Ghürus, the second great physician of 
antiquity (after Asclepius) 2 
Glaucon, philosopher friend and dedicatee of 
Galen 4.1.1.3; 5.1.32; 5.1.37 no. 6; 10.37.2 
Glaucias of Tarentum, commentator on Hip- 
pocrates  4.1.10.1n 
Gnosidicus, ancestor of Hippocrates 4.4.1 
Gorgias, a physician of antiquity, pupil of 
Ghürus 3.2 
Greeks 244 (al-Yünaniyyün); 5.1.15 (Rum as 
al-Ghariqiyyün) 
Gregorius, Methodist physician of antiquity 
3.5 
Gregory (of Nyssa) see Nemesius 


Habbüs ibn Maksan ibn Ziri ibn Manad al- 
Sanhäji, first emir of the Zirid dynasty in 
Granada 13.6.1.2 

al-Hādī, Abū Muhammad Mūsā ibn al- 
Mahdi, Abbasid caliph (reg. 169-170/785- 
86) 8.2; 8.8.1; 8.8.2; 8.15.1n; 8.26.12n 

Habib al-‘Ajami, traditionist 15.51.7 

Hadrian, 2nd-c. Roman emperor 5.1.8.2; 

5.1.25 

al-Hafid Abt Bakr ibn Zuhr see Ibn Zuhr, al- 

Hafid Abū Bakr 
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al-Hafiz li-Din Allah (Abo l-Maymün 
‘Abd al-Majīd ibn al-Amir Abi l-Qàsim 
Muhammad ibn al-Imam al-Mustansir 
bi-Allah), Fatimid caliph (d. 544/1149) 

14.31.4;14.31.6 

al-Hāfiz ibn 'Asākir see Ibn ‘Asakir 

al-Hāfizī, Zayn al-Dīn, see Zayn al-Dīn al- 
Hāfizī 
Matar), translator of Euclid (active 169— 
218/786-833) 8.29.5; 2 


ernor (ca. 41-95/661—714) loyal to caliphs 
‘Abd al-Malik and al-Walid 7.9.1; 7.9.2; 
8.8.6n; 8.13.3n; 8.18.1; 818.4 
al-Hakam ibn Muhammad ibn Qanbar (or 
Qunbur) al-Māzinī, 3rd/gth-c. poet from 
Basra 8.7 
Hakam al-Dimashgqi, personal physician to 
Mu‘awiyah 7.7 
al-Hakam r1, al-Mustansir bi-Allah, second 
Umayyad caliph of al-Andalus (reg. 350- 
366/961—76), 8.29; 13.5; 13.6.1.1; 13.18; 13.19.1; 
13.19.2.1;13.19.3; 13.27.15 13.28; 13.30; 13.31; 
13.32; 13.33; 13-34-15 13.36.2.4; 13.49; 13.59.2.1 
al-Häkim, sixth Fatimid caliph (reg. 385- 
411/996-1021) 14.7; 14.16; 14.17; 14.18; 14519; 
14520} 14.21; 14.22.3.1; 14.25.3 
Hakim al-Zaman see al-Jilyani 
al-Hallaji see Yahya ibn Abi Hakim 
Hamdin ibn Ubba 13.12; 1318 
Hamdün, Ibrahim, called Hamdün (Ibn 
Ismāfl ibn Dàwüd ibn Hamdün), courtier 
of caliphs al-Ma'mün, al-Mu'tasim 8.4.7 
Hamid ibn al-Abbas, vizier under al- 
Muqtadir 10.4.41 
Hamid ibn Ali. Oculist. Brother of the fam- 
ous physician Muhadhdhab al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Rahim ibn Ali 15.50.1 
Hammad ibn Ishaq, musician (150—235/767— 
850) 7.10 
Hammam ibn Ghalib, see al-Farazdaq 
al-Hammar see Sa‘id ibn Fathün al-Saraqusti 
Hamzah ibn al-Hasan, unidentified physician 
11.16 NOS. 1.5, 1.21, 1.28, 1.29, 1.31 
al-Haqir al-Näfi‘, Egyptian Jewish wound spe- 
cialist ( jarā'ihī) under al-Hakim 14.18 
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al-Harastani see Jamal al-Din al-Harastani 
al-Harawī, student of Ibn al-Tayyib 10.37.4 
Harb ibn Muhammad, unidentified 7.1.5 
al-Hariri, author of Maqamat (d. 516/1122) 
15.40; 15.40D; 15.40.9 no. 26 
al-Harish, physician at the court of the caliph 
al-Mu'tasim (active 221/836) 8.26.10 
al-Harith al-Akbar, ancestor of al-Kindi 
104.3 
al-Harith ibn Kaladah al-Thaqafi, legendary 
Arab physician, contemporary of the 
prophet Muhammad 7.1; 15.46.6n 
al-Harith ibn Buskhunnar, Khorasanian 
prince (141/758-759) 8.10.3 
al-Harithi, unidentified poet 15.37.2n 
al-Harrani, Ahmad ibn Yünus ibn Ahmad 
10.9.1; 13.19 
al-Harrani, ‘Umar ibn Yünus ibn Ahmad 
13.19; 13.29.2 
al-Harrani, Yünus ibn Ahmad 
Harranians see Sabi’ans 
al-Harsün, administrator under al-Muqtadir 
8.5.2 
Harthamah ibn A‘yan, surnamed ‘the unfor- 
tunate’ (al-mash'üm), commander under 
al-Mansür 8.316; 810.3; 8151 
Härün ibn ‘Aziz ‘the Monk, chronographer 
5.1.7 (translation of the Torah into 
Greek) 
Harün ibn Misa al-Ushüni, Andalusian phys- 
ician 13.33 
Harun ibn Sulayman ibn al-Mansur, friend of 
the physician Yühannä ibn Masawayh 
8.26 
Harün ibn Suwaratagin, Turkish officer 
8.20.5n 
Harün, a minor physician of Baghdad 
11.5.25 nO. 93 
Harün al-Rashid, Abbasid caliph (reg. 170- 
193/786-809) 5.1.16.2; 8.2; 8.3.15n 8.15.1n; 
8.20.4n; 8.26.12n; 8.27.2n; 8.29.2n; 
9.120; 12.1N; 12.2 DO. 3N; 12.5; 12.6; 
14.1 
Hartt, mentioned with Marit in the Quran 
(al-Baqarah 2:102) as fallen angels 
10.68.2.2(p); 10.69.3.7(p); 15.56.1n 
Hasan the physician 10.37.4 
al-Hasan, physician to al-Mugtadir (295/908- 
320/932) 11.5.25 no. 93 


13.18; 13.19 


al-Hasan al-Basri, famous preacher (d. 110/ 
728) 15517 
al-Hasan al-Fasawi, physician under the 
Büyid dynasty 
al-Hasan ibn al-‘Abbas, known as al-Sanädigi, 
unidentified historian 8.29.5 
al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali Abū |-Jawa’iz al-Wasiti 
(d. 460/1067-1068), poet 10.64.19.7n 
al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, grandson of 
Muhammad (d. ca. 49/669-670) 
7.5.6 
al-Hasan ibn al-Bahlül al-Awäni l-Tirhani see 
Bar Bahlül 
al-Hasan ibn Bishr al-Dimashgī, satiric poet 
at the court of the Fatimid caliph al-Aziz 
bi-Allah atin 
al-Hasan ibn al-Husayn al-Azdi, a source 
used by Ibn Juljul 7.1.6 
al-Hasan ibn Ishaq ibn Muharib al-Qummi 
11.5.25 nO. 122 
al-Hasan ibn Makhlad ibn al-Jarrah, vizier 
under al-Mu'tamid (d. 269/882) 8.4.7; 
10.14.1; 10.14.2.1; 10.14.2.2; 10.44.5 NOS. 3, 
20 
al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn al-Husayn ibn 
Yahya, student of al-Kirmàni 13.9 
al-Hasan ibn Muhammad al-Tüsi al-Tamimi, 
known as al-Abahh (‘the hoarse’), astrolo- 
ger favoured by Ghadid 7.8.2; 8.3.10 
al-Hasan ibn Quraysh, early 3rd/oth-c. physi- 
cian 8.151 
al-Hasan ibn Sahl, governor of Iraq under 
al-Mamūn 83.5; 9.32 
al-Hasan ibn Sahl, unidentified (4th/1oth c.) 
10.54.3 NO. 2 
al-Hasan ibn Salih ibn Bahlah al-Hindi 
8.20.n 
al-Hasan ibn Zīrak see Ibn Zīrak, al-Hasan 
al-Hasan ibn Suwar see Ibn al-Khammār 
al-Hasan ibn Zīrak see Ibn Zīrak 
al-Hasanī see al-Sharīf Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-Hasanī 
Hasanwayh, unidentified student of al-Kindī 
10.1.9 
Hasdāy ibn Ishāg, Andalusian physician 
13.36.2.3; 13.36.2.4; 13.49 
Hasdäy ibn Yusuf ibn Hasday, Abū l-Fadl, 
Andalusian physician 13.9; 13.50 
Hasday ibn Shaprüt see Hasday ibn Ishaq 
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Hashim, assistant to Sa‘id ibn Tawfil 14.4.3— 
4 
Hashim, branch of the tribe of Quraysh 
15.46.2 
Hasnün, Bani, physicians at the Adudi Hos- 
pital 115.6 
Hassan ibn al-Hubab ibn al-Walid al- 
Qushayri, 5th/uth-c. poet 15.43.3n 
Hatim ibn Sand, Andalusi poet 13.63.8.2n 


Hatim al-Ta'i - pre-Islamic poet proverbial 
for his generosity ` 15.45.3(p); 15.58.1 
Hawazin, Arab tribe 15.8.4(p) 
Haydar ibn Käwüs see al-Afshin 
Hayrün ibn Rabitah see Khayrün ibn Rabitah 
(al-)Hays Bays (‘Pell-Mell’) Abū l-Fawāris 
Sa‘d b. Muhammad al-Tamimi, poet 
(d. 574/179) 10.64n; 10.68.1.1; 10.68.1.2; 
10.68.1.3; 10.68.1.4; 10.68.2.3 
Hayzün ibn Räbitah see Khayrün ibn 
Rābitahal-Hazīrī, ‘Ali ibn Yusuf ibn Abi 
I-Ma'ali Sa‘d ibn ‘Ali - known as Dallal 
al-Kutub (‘the Book Hawker’); poet and 
anthologist 10.65.3 
Heracleides, physician of antiquity, father of 
Hippocrates 3.6; 4.1.1 
Heracleides of Tarentum, ıst-c. BC Empiricist 
4.1.1.2 
Heracles, divine hero in Greek mythology 
2.1.6.2; 4.3.2; 4.4.2.3 
Heraclitus, Presocratic Greek philosopher 
4.5.2 
Hermann of Carinthia, Istrian scholar and 
translator 4.6.13.3n 
Hermes, legendary Egyptian-Greek sage, 
Hermes Trismegistus (Thrice-Great), 
identified with the Islamic Idris/Hermes 
the Second/Hermes the Third 1.1; 1.4; 
2.1.4; 4.1.10.5; 10.4.9 NO. 14; 14.210; 
14.23.4n 
Hermias ‘the Slave, ruler of Atarneus 4.6.2.1 
Herminus, teacher of Alexander of Aphrodis- 
jas 41413n;54.211n 
Hermodamus, descendant of the Homeric 
Cryophylus of Samos 4.3.4.2 
Hero, late-antique physician 5.2.1 
Herodotus, 5th-c. Bc Greek historian 
(ca. 485—424BC) 18n 
Herodotus, 1st-2nd-c. physician at Rome 
1.8 


Herophilus of Chalcedon, physician of 
antiquity 4.1.10.5 
Herpyllis, Aristotle's maid/concubine 
4.6.6.1; 4.6.6.2 
Hibat Allah ibn ‘Ali Majd al-Din Ibn al-Sahib, 
ustadh Dar al-Khilafah (d. 583/1187) 
10.64.16 
Hibat Allāh ibn al-Fadl ibn Said, Jamal 
al-Ru’asä’ Abū I-Fath, family of Ibn al- 
Tilmidh 10.64.19.17 
Hibat Allah ibn Ilyas, physician ` 2 
Hibat Allah, al-Ra'is see al-Ra'is Hibat Allah 
Hieron, dedicatee of Galen 5.1.37 no. 
20 
hierophants, priests at Athens 4.6.2.1 
Hilal ibn Abi Hilal al-Himsi, mathematician 
(d. 218/833), translator of Apollonius’ K. 
al-Makhrütät 9.15 
Hiläl ibn Badr ibn Hasanwayh, Kurdish chief- 
tain in the Jibäl region (d. 405/1014) 
11.13.3.3 
Hilal ibn al-Muhassin ibn Ibrahim al-Säbi’, 
secretary and historian under the Büyids 
(d. 448/1056) 10.3.8; 10.5.5; 10.8.7 
Himerius, detractor of Aristotle 2 
Hind, unidentified woman — 13.61.3.2(p) 
Hipparchus, student of Aristotle 4.6.6.1 
Hippocrates, Greek physician 1.1; 1.9; 2.1.5; 
44; 4.5.30; 5.1.37 NO. 46; 9.31n; 10.1.14 
NO. 129; 10.37.2; 10.37.5 NOS. 10-13; 
11.5.10; 11.5.25 NOS. 117, 163; 11.6; 11.8.4; 
11.17 DO. 3; 13.1.3 NOS. 10, 12;13.24.3(p); 
13.51.1; 13.51.2; 14.21 NO. 2; 14.25.23 14.25.73 
14.25.9 NOS. 21, 26, 28, 29, 50; 14.32.4; 
14.54.6 
Hippocratic works specified: 3.3; 4.9.1 
(list of twelve main works); 4.9.1.2 (list 
of other works); 9.11; 10.64.20 no. 6; 
1116 no. 3 (Aphorisms); 10.64.20 no. 7 
(Prognosis); 11.5.25 no. 1631117 nos. 3, 
4; 11.18 no. 3; 13.51.4 no. 1 (Oath); 11.17 
nO. 3; 13.51.4 no. 2 (Aphorisms); 11.17 
NO. 4; 14.21 NO. 2; 14.22.4.3 NO. 44.7; 
14.22.4.3 nO. 44.14; 14.22.4.3 DOS. 44.7, 
44-30; 14.25.9 nos. 26, 28, 29; 14.54.9 
(Prognosis); 151 no. 53; 15.10 nos. 1, 
2; 1117 DO. 3; 14.54.3 (Aphorisms and 
Prognosis) 15.30 no. 4; 15.40.9 nos. 37 
(Aphorisms), 38, 39 (Acute Diseases); 
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15.47.3 NO. 4; 15.58.8 no. 4; 15.60.1 (Aph- 
orisms and Prognosis); AI.1 no. 1 
Cited in poetry: 5.1 (al-Ma‘arri), 8.30 
(Ishaq ibn Hunayn), 13.24.3 (Said 
ibn ‘Abd Rabbih and Ahmad ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih), 13.58 (Abū l-Salt Umayyah), 
14.32.4 (Yusuf ibn Hibat Allah), 14.51.3 
(Adud al-Din ibn Mungidh), 15.8 
(Abū l-Fadl ibn al-Milhi), 15.10 (Ibn 
al-Budhükh), 15.17 (Abū l-Hakam al- 
Maghribi), 15.37.4 (IAU), 15.52.1. (TAU, 
two poems); AII.1 (Anon); AI1.15 (Ibn 
"Unayn) 
Hippocrates of Gerasa, physician of antiguity 
4.11.2 
Hippolytus, 3rd-c. theologian — 4.3.41n 
Hisham I al-Rida, emir of al-Andalus in 172— 
180/788-796 13.24.1 
Hisham ıı al-Mu’ayyad bi-Allah, caliph in 
al-Andalus in 365-399/976-1009 and 
400-403/1010-1013 13.19.3; 13.31; 13.34-15 
13.36.1; 13.36.3 nos. 1, 3 
Homer 4.1.3; 5.1.38 no. 139 
Hubaysh al-A'sam see Hubaysh ibn Hasan 
al-Dimashqi 
Hubaysh ibn Hasan al-Dimashgī, translator 
nephew of Hunayn ibn Ishaq 1.2; 5.1.37 
NO. 114; 8.29.5; 8.31; 9.4; 9.49; 10.3.14 
nos. 27,126 
Hud, pre-Islamic Arab prophet 15.17(p) 
Hujjat al-Din Marwan ibn ‘Ali ibn Salamah 
al-Fanaki, vizier (d. after 550/1155) 
10.69.3.10; 10.69.4 no. 5 
Hūlākū (Hülägü, Hülegü), Mongol conqueror, 
grandson of Genghis Khan (d. 663/1265) 
15.32 
Humam al-Din al-‘Abdi, Abo ‘Ali al-Hasan 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Nasr, poet (d. 596/199) 10.74 
Humayd 21-7301, known as al-Tūsī, Abbasid 
general of al-Ma’mün 840.4 
Hunayn ibn Balü‘ al-‘Ibadi, a composer and 
singer of the Umayyad era 8.29.11 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq, Abū Zayd Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq al-Tbadi, Christian physician and 
translator (192- 260/808-873) | 4.1.81; 
4.1911; 4.3.50; 4.4.3; 4.4.40; 4.5.2; 
4.5.41; 4.6.3.5; 4.6.7.1; 4.6.7.2; 4.6.8; 
4.6.9; 4.6.13.3N; 5.1.37; 5.1.37 NOS. 7, 
34, 35, 65, 66, 115 (his searches for 


manuscripts), 117, 118, 124, 129; 5.1.38; 
5.1.39; 7.8.3n; 8.1.2; 8.3.7n; 8.4.1; 8.20.3n; 
8.29; 8.30; 8.31; 8.35; 9.2; 9.3; 9-4; 
9.5; 9.7; 9.10N; 9.1215 9.19; 9.20; 9.24; 
9.26n; 9.27n; 9.28n; 9.30n; 9.31; 9.33; 
9-340; 9-40; 9.411; 9.42N; 9.441; 9.45n; 
9.46n; 9.470; 9.481; 9.49n; 10.1.5; 10.2.4 
NO. 17; 10.17; 10.34 NO. 1; 10.37.5 nO. 31; 
10.53 NO. 1; 10.55 NO. 2; 11.3; 11.5.25 
nO. 92; 11.8.6 no. 12; 14.22.4.3 nO. 44.30; 
14.22.4.1N; 14.25.2N 14.25.5; 14.25.9 no. 12 
Treatises specified: 8.16 no. 3; 9.30n; 9.41n; 
9.49n; 11.8.6 no. 11: 13.36.2.1 (transla- 
tion of De Materia Medica); 10.56 
NO. 1; 10.64.20 NO. 9; 10.74; 11.17 NOS. 1, 
2; 13.58.5 no. 3 (Masā il); 13.61.4 no. 3 
(K. al-mudkhal ilā l-tibb); 14.25.9 no. 12; 
15.30 NO. 5; 15.31.6 no. 2; 15.36.2 no. 2; 
15.37 NO. 3; 15.39 nO. 9; 15.46.4 no. 1; 
15.50.7 no. 6; 15.60.1 
Adab al-falāsafah 5.1.34 
al-Hurthi see Najm al-Din Abū I-Ghanaim 
Muhammad 
Husam al-Dawlah, Hamdanid prince ruling 
Mosul, 4th/1oth-c. 8.5.4 
Husam al-Din Timurtash ibn Ilghazi ibn 
Artuq see Timurtash ibn Ilghazi 
al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd Allah, grandfather of Abū 
‘Ali al-Qiyani 8.20.12 
al-Husayn ibn ‘Alī ibn Abi Talib 15.51.7 
al-Husayn ibn Fahm, a source for the histor- 
ian Ahmad ibn Ali ibn Thabit al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi 8.26.17 
Husayn ibn Kharmin, known as Ibn Kharmil, 
ruler of Herat 11.19.3 
al-Husayn al-Khadim, eunuch serving al- 
Ma'mün 8.24 
al-Huwayzi, Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad Abū l-Abbas 'al-Abbàsr, 
administrator in Baghdad of uncertain 
date 10.68.2.1(p) 
al-Huzaymi al-Abiwardi, Abu Nasr, 4th/1oth- 
c. poet 15.1.4n 
Hypsicles, Greek mathematician and astro- 
nomer (d.120BC) 10.1.14 no. 97 
Iamblichus, Syrian Neoplatonist philosopher 
4.3.6.2n; 4.3.6.2 no. 20 
Ibn Abbäd, Abū l-Qàsim Ismāfl ibn Abbäd, 
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known as Kaf l-Kufah or al-Sähib, Büyid 
vizier (d. 385/995) 8.5.2; 8.5.3; 8.5.6 
nos. 1, 2; 11.5.22; 11.13.3.13; 11.13.71 
Ibn al-Abbar, Abū Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad al-Khawlàni, Andalusian scholar 
8.29.8n 
Ibn ‘Abbas see ‘Abd Allah ibn al-‘Abbas 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Egyptian historian, 
author of Futüh Misr (d. 257/871) 
14.15n 
Ibn Abd Rabbih, Abū ‘Umar Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
Andalusian littérateur, author of al-Tqd 
al-farid (d. 328/940) 7.1.21; 7.5.50; 7.100; 
13.24.1; 13.24.3 
Ibn Abd Rabbih, Abū Uthmān Saīd ibn Abd 
al-Rahman, nephew of Abū ‘Umar ibn 
‘Abd Rabbih, Andalusian physician 
13.24 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, Muhammad Ra’s al-Baghl, 
littérateur 7.1.50 
Ibn Abil-Ash'ath, Abū Ja‘far Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad, Persian physician active 
in Mosul (d. ca. 360/970) 10.46; 10.48; 
15.3.1.3; 15.3.1.310: 15.4; 15.40.9 NOS. 154, 
155 
Ibn Abi l-Bayan, al-Shaykh al-Sadid ibn Abi-l- 
Bayan (i.e. Sadid al-Din Abū l-Fadl Dàwüd 
ibn Abi I-Bayàn Sulayman ibn Abi |-Faraj 
Isrä’il ibn Abi l-Tayyib Sulayman ibn 
Mubarak), Jewish physician from Egypt 
14.15N; 14.32.1; 14.43 
Ibn Abī Dāūd 8.20.6, probably an error for 
Ibn Abi Du'ad 
Ibn Abi Du'ad, chief qadi under al-Mu'tasim 
8.4.2; 8.4.5; 8.20.6n 
Ibn Abi I-Hawāfir, Jamal al-Din (al-Shaykh 
al-Imàm al-‘Alim Abū ‘Amr Uthmān ibn 
Hibat Allah ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Aqil al-Qaysi, 
also known as Ibn Abi l-Hawafir), Egyp- 
tian physician and author 14.44; 14.45; 
14.46; 15.51.1 
Ibn Abi l-Hawāfir see also Fath al-Din ibn 
Jamal al-Din and Shihab al-Din ibn Fath 
al-Din 
ibn Abi Hulayqah see Muhadhdhab al-Din 
Abū Said Muhammad ibn Abi Hulayqah 
Ibn Abi Rimthah (or Ramthah) al-Tamimi 
(also known as Abū Rimthah or Ram- 


thah), physician contemporary of 
Muhammad 3 
Ibn Abi Sadiq al-Nīsābūrī, Abū 1-Qasim Abd 
al-Rahman ibn Al, sth/nth-c. Persian 
physician 8.29.22; 11.17; 15.37.6 no. 3; 
15.50 NO. 6; 15.57.1 
Ibn Abil-Säj 11.5.25 no. 193 
Ibn Abi Shaybah, Maliki traditionist and his- 
torian 13.63.2 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah, Muwaffag al-Din Abū l- 
‘Abbas Ahmad ibn al-Qäsim ibn Khalifah, 
the author of the present book passim 
Treatises specified: Preface K. Ma'alim 
al-umam wa-akhbar dhawi l-hikam 
(The Outstanding Personalities of All 
Nations); 5.1.27 (intention to write a 
monograph on Galen); 10.67.3 Isabät 
al-munajjimin (The Predictions of the 
Astrologers); 1.5.13 Hikāyāt al-atibba’ 
fi ilajat al-adw@ (Anecdotes of Phys- 
icians on the Treatment of Illnesses); 
15.42 K. al-tajarib wa-l-fawa'id (Experi- 
ences and Useful Lessons) 
poetry by IAU: 15.20; 15.32; 15.37.4; 
15.45.3; 15.49.6.1; 15.52.1.1; 15.52.1.2; 
15.54 
Ibn Abi Uways, Ismäfl, transmitter 15.46.2 
Ibn Abi ‘Uyaynah, name of two 2nd/gth-c. 
poet brothers 7.3 
Ibn Abi l-Waqqar, Abū 1-1291 Ismail, physi- 
cian 15.12; 15.17 
Ibn al-Adim, Kamal al-Din Umar ibn 
Ahmad, 7th/13th-c. historian 8.26.17n; 
8.29.6n 
Ibn Aflah, Abū l-Qasim ‘Ali ibn Aflah al-kātib, 
poet (d. 535/1141) 10.62; 10.64.1944; 
10.64.1918; AII.5 
Ibn al-Ahmar, poet from the 1st/7th c. 
13.63.8.2 
Ibn al-‘Amid, Abu l-Fadl Muhammad ibn al- 
Husayn ibn Muhammad (d. 360/970), 
vizier and man of letters 
11.13.3.13 
Ibn al-Amidi see Abū l-Hasan ibn al-Amidi 
Ibn ‘Anaya al-Isra ili see Bishr ibn Bishi 
Ibn al-Anbari, Sadid al-Dawlah Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Karim, katib al-inshā” 
in Baghdad chancery (d. 558/162— 
1163) 10.68.2.2 


11.5.22; 
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Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhyi l-Din (d. 638/1240), 
Andalusi mystic and poet — 13.62.2.2; 
13.63.84 
Ibn ‘Asakir, author of Ta'rikh Dimashq 
(d. 571/176) 15.49.6 
Ibnal-Asamm 13.88 
Ibn al-Attàr, Zahir al-Din Abü Bakr Mansür 
ibn Nasr (d. 575/1179), vizier under al- 
Mustanjid 15.40.3 
Ibn al-Aynzarbi, Muwaffaq al-Din Abü Nasr 
‘Adnan ibn Mansur, Egyptian physician 
14.28n; 14.29; 14.30; 14.31.6; 14.32.1 
Ibn Bäbashädh, Abū l-Hasan Tahir b. Ahmad 
al-Misrī, grammarian 14.25.9 no. 93n; 
15.40.3; 15.40.9 no. 14 
Ibn Babashadh, Abo Sulayman, addressee of 
Ibn Ridwan  14.25.9 no. 93 
IbnBadraj probably an error for Ibn Barzaj 
Ibn al-Baghünish, Abo Uthmān 5210 ibn 
Muhammad al-Tulaytuli 13.34.2; 13.37; 
13.38; 13.44 
Ibn Bājjah, Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya 
ibn al-Sa'igh, Andalusian philosopher and 
physician (d. 533/139) 13.51.2; 13.59 
Ibnal-Bakhtari 8.20.nn 
Ibn Bakhtawayh, Abū l-Hasan ‘Abd Allah ibn 
Īsā, uth c. physician from Wasit, active 
Ca. 420/1030 5.1.22; 10.1.12; 10.52 
Ibn Bakkalarish (also Baklàrish and Biklar- 
ish), Andalusian physician 13.57 
Ibn Baks (Baküs) see ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim ibn 
Baks and Ibrahim ibn Baks 
Ibn al-Baladi, Sharaf al-Din, vizier under al- 
Mustanjid 10.63.2 
Ibn Bagiyyah, Abo Tahir [Muhammad], 
vizier of ‘Izz al-Dawlah Bakhtiyär 
(d. 367/978) 10.8.2 
Ibn al-Barakhshi, Abu Tahir Muwaffaq al-Din 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-‘Abbas, 
physician and litterateur from Wäsit (d. 
after 560/165) 10.62 
Ibn Barhān, Abū |-Fath Ahmad ibn Alī ibn 
Muhammad, grammarian and jurist 
(d. 520//126) 15.40.2 
Ibn Barri, grammarian 15.40.9 no. 26 
Ibn Barzaj, Abū Nasr Muhammad ibn Alī, 
student of Ibn al-Tayyib 10.37.4; 10.37.5 
no. 40 


Ibn Bassam, 3rd/gth-c. poet 8.20.5n 


Ibn al-Batti, Abü l-Fath Muhammad ibn 
‘Abd al-Bāgī ibn Muhammad ibn Sulay- 
man al-Baghdadi, Hadith scholar, chief 
traditionist of Iraq (musnid al-Trāg) 
(477/1084-564/1169) 15.404 
Ibn al-Bawwab, famous calligrapher 
(d. 413/1022) 15.57.1 
Ibn al-Baytār, Diya al-Din Abū Muhammad 
‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad al-Malaqi at 
Nabati, Andalusian pharmacologist 
(d. 646/1248) 1.3.2; 8.26.6n; 14.54.11n; 
14.58 
Ibn al-Bitriq, translator of Greek into Arabic 
under al-Ma’mtin 4.5.41; 8.29.5; 9.32 
Ibn al-Budhukh al-Qala‘i, Abü Ja‘far ‘Umar 
ibn ‘Ali, Maghribi physician working in 
Damascus 15.10 
Ibn Bundar (probably Abū l-Qàsim Yahya ibn 
Thabit al-Wakil) (d. 566/1770) 15.40 
Ibn al-Büri, Muwaffaq al-Din, Christian 
scribe 15.23.2.2 
Ibn Busāgah, al-Sahib Fakhr al-Qudah Abū l- 
Fath Nasr Allah ibn Hibat Allah al-Hanafi, 
poet (d. 650/1252-1253) 15.22 
Ibn Butlan, al-Mukhtar ibn al-Hasan ibn 
"Abdūn, Christian physician (d. 458/1066) 
4.1.10.2n; 6.1.1; 8.3.2310; 8.6; 8.26.16; 
8.30.5; 10.8.2; 10.13.2; 10.13.45 10.23.25 
10.36; 10.37.4; 10.38; 10.69.3.1; 14.25.10; 
14.25.3 (quoted); 14.25.5; 14.25.9 
nos. 22n, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 102; 
15.23.5n 
Ibn al-Dahhan, Fakhr al-Din (also Abü 
Shuja‘), Muhammad ibn Alī al-Baghdadi, 
astronomer (d. 590/194) 10.66.4; 15.24 
Ibn al-Dahhan see also Wajih al-Din al-Wasiti 
Ibn Dahn (or Ibn Dhan) the Indian, trans- 
lator of Sanskrit medical texts and head of 
Baghdad hospital 12.2 nos. 4n, 7n 
Ibn al-Dakhwar, Alī, see Muhadhdhab al-Din 
"Abd al-Rahim ibn ‘Ali (d. 628/1230) 
Ibn al-Darri, Yusuf ibn Durrah, poet 
(d. 545/151) 10.6419.un 
Ibn Dawid ibn Saräbiyün, physician son of 
Dawid ibn Saräbiyün 8.3.10 
Ibn al-Dayah, Abū Ja'far Ahmad ibn Yūsuf 
ibn Ibrahim (d. between 330/941 and 
340/951), Tülünid historian and son of 
Yusuf ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Dayah 6 
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(quote from unidentified source); 
8.3.6n; 8.29.13 (quote from R. fi l- 
mukafa'ah); 10.1.7 (quote from K. Husn 
al-'uqbà); in Ch. 14 he is paraphrased 
or quoted without attribution in 14.3; 
14.4.1—14.4.4 
Ibn al-Dāyah, Abū l-Hasan Yusuf ibn Ibrahim 
al-Häsib, courtier and assistant to Ibrahim 
ibn al-Mahdi, author of Akhbar al-atibb@ 
(d. ca. 265/878) 5.1.16.1-5 (Galen’s 
status); 7.7.2; 7.8.2; 7.8.3; 8.3.6; 8.3.7; 
8.3.10; 8.3.11; 8.3.12; 8.3.14; 8.3.15; 
8.3.16; 8.3.17; 8.3.18; 8.3.19; 8.8.2; 
8.8.3; 8.8.4; 8.8.5; 8.8.6; 8.9; 8.10.2; 
8.10.4; 8.11; 8.13.2; 8.13.45 8.15.2; 8.18.1; 
8.18.3; 8.18.4; 8.19.3; 8.19.4; 8.19.5; 
8.20.4; 8.20.5; 8.20.7; 8.20.8; 8.20.9; 
8.20.10; 810.11; 8.21.2; 8.21.3; 8.21.4; 
8.25.7; 8.26.5; 8.26.6; 8.26.7; 8.26.8; 
8.26.9; 8.26.10; 8.26.11; 8.26.11; 8.26.12; 
8.26.13; 8.26.14; 8.27.2; 8.27.3; 8.27.4; 
8.29.2; 8.29.3; 12.6 (these are all 
quotations from the Akhbar al- 
atibba’) 
Ibn al-Dayjür, Egyptian teacher of music 
15.51.1 
Ibn al-Dhahabi, Aba Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allāh ibn Muhammad al-Azdi, sth/uth- 
c. Andalusian physician 13.41 
Ibn Dhan see Ibn Dahn 
Ibn Dihyah (d. 633/1235), Andalusian poet 
and anthologist AII.10 
Ibn Dinar, 5th/uth-c. physician in Mayyafar- 
igīn 10.41 
Ibn al-Dubaythi al-Wasiti, al-Hafiz Abt ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad ibn 5210 ibn Yahya, 
historian (d. 637/1239) 10.80 
Ibn Duminj [Domingo?], Abo Ja‘far Ahmad 
ibn Khamis ibn Amir 13.3 
Ibn Durayd, grammarian (d. 321/933) 
8.3.16n 
Ibn Durustawayh ibn al-Marzuban al-Fasawi, 
Abū Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Ja‘far, 
grammarian (d. 347/958) 15.40.2 
Ibn Fad] Allah al-Umari, encyclopaedist 
(d. 749/1349) 4.4.40; 7.1.6n; 7.8.1n; 710n; 
8.3.23n; 8.30.5n 
Ibn Fadlan (Jamal al-Din Abū l-Qasim Yahya 
ibn Alī ibn Hibat Allah al-‘Allamah al- 


74.6n; 


Baghdādī) - (513/1121-595/1199), professor 


of Shafiilaw in Baghdad 15.40.2 
Ibn Faris al-Qazwini (d. 395/1004), philologist 
15.50.5 


Ibn Fasanjas [or Fasanajis], Abū l-Hasan Alī 
ibn al-Abbas, unidentified uth-c. critic of 
astrologers and enemy of Ibn al-Haytham 

14.22.4.3 NOS. 13, 14 

Ibn Fath Tamlün, Muhammad 13.17 

Ibn Fatik see al-Mubashshir ibn Fatik 

Ibn al-Fawwal see Munahhim ibn al- 

Fawwal' 

Ibn al-Furāt, Abū l-Hasan Alī ibn Muham- 
mad ibn Musa ibn al-Hasan (d. 312/924), 
vizier to al-Muqtadir 10.5.2 

Ibn Ghalindü see Abū l-Hakam ibn Ghalindü 

Ibn al-Ghazal see Abu Ja‘far ibn al-Ghazal 

Ibn Habal (or Hubal), Muhadhdhab al-Din 
Abū l-Hasan Alī ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al- 
Baghdadi, also known as al-Khilati 

10.66.8; 10.81 

Ibn Habal (or Hubal), Shams al-Din Abū l- 
‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhadhdhab al-Din 
Abi |-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ali, physi- 
cian (b. 548/1153) 10.82 

Ibn al-Habbäriyyah, al-Sharif Abū Yalā 
Muhammad b. Salih, poet (d. 504/110— 
1111 or 509/116) 10.64.17.2,10.64.19.2n; 

10.65.2; 10.68.2.4n 15.8.7n 

Ibn Hafsün see Ahmad ibn Hakim ibn Hafsün 

Ibn al-Hajib, Muhadhdhab al-Din Ahmad, 
Damascene physician 15.24 

Ibn al-Hajjaj, Abū Abd Allah al-Husayn, poet 
(d.391/1001) 10.67.5 no.1 

Ibn al-Halla' al-Mursī, Andalusian physician 

13.83 

Ibn Hamawayh, Abo l-Fadl Muhammad, 
judge 11.18 1 

Ibn Hamawayh (or Ibn Hammüyah), Mu‘in 
al-Din Abū Abd Allah Muhammad 

15.51.7 

Ibn Hamawayh (or Ibn Hammüyah), Sadr 
al-Din. Shafri faqih 15.51.7 

Ibn Hamdan, surgeon at the al-Nüri hospital 
in Damascus 15.23.42 

Ibn Hamdan, Nasir al-Dawlah Abo ‘Ali 
l-Husayn ibn Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn 
Hamdan, uth-c. commander under al- 
Mustansir 14.26.3 no. 2 
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Ibn Hamdin al-Nadim (Ahmad ibn Ibrahim 
ibn Isma'il ibn Hamdün), littérateur 
and companion of caliphs al-Ma'mün, 
al-Mu'tasim, al-Mutawakkil (d. 264/877— 
878) 8.4; 8.26.16 
Ibn Hamid ibn Muhammad, Abū Nasr al- 
‘Aziz Ahmad, nicknamed Aluh or Aluh, 
mustawfi ('accountant-general') under 
the Seljug Mahmüd ibn Muhammad ibn 
Malikshäh (d. 525/131) 10.64.19.19 
Ibn Hammüyah see Ibn Hamawayh 
Ibn Hāni” al-Andalusī, poet (d. ca. 362/973) 
10.51; AII.4 
Ibn Hawqal, 4th/1oth-c. geographer — 4.6.3.3n 
Ibn al-Haytham, Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn al- 
Hasan ibn al-Haytham, mathematician, 
writer on optics (d. 430/1039) 10.38.4; 
12.1D; 14.22; 14.23.1; 14.25.9 nos. 45n, 63; 
15.40.9 nO. 158 
Ibn Hayyawayh see Abü l-Asbagh ‘Isa Ibn 
Hayyawayh 
Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), Andalusi polymath 
13.59.2.1; 1 
Ibn Hibbän, traditionist 7.5.6n 
Ibn Hindü, Abo I-Faraj ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn, 
poet and physician author of K. Miftah 
al-tibb (d. 420/1029) 6.4 (discussion of 
Alexandrian curriculum); 10.64.19.4n; 
10.64.19.7n; 11.8.5; 11.9 
Ibn Hisham, Abū Muhammad Abd al-Malik, 
author of a biography of Muhammad 
7.2.3n 
Ibn Hubal see Ibn Habal 
Ibn Hubayrah, Abü l-Muzaffar Awn al- 
Din Yahya ibn Muhammad, Hanbali 
scholar, vizier to caliphs al-Muqtafi and 
al-Mustanjid (d. 560/1165) 10.63.2, 
10.68.2.5 
Ibn Hubayrah, ‘Izz al-Din, vizier, patronized 


by Saladin (d. 560/1165) 15.40.3; 
10.68.2.3n 
Ibn Humayd, transmitter 7.2.3 


Ibn al-‘Ibri see Bar Hebraeus 
Ibn al-Imam, Abū l-Hasan'Ali ibn Abd al- 
Aziz  13.59.2.1; 13.59.3 
Ibn Ishaq, vizier of the Umayyad emirs in 
Cordova 13.20 
Ibn Ishaq, Abū Ishaq Ismāfl, transmitter 
15.46.2 


Ibn al-Jabbāb, al-Qadi al-Jalis ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
ibn al-Husayn, poet (d. 561/1166) 
15.47.2.1(n) 
Tbn Jahīr see Abū Nasr Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad 
Ibn Jahwar, Abū Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik, vizier 
under ‘Abd al-Rahman 111 13.21.24 
Ibn Jakkina (Jakina, Hakina), al-Hasan 
b. Ahmad b. Muhammad, 6th/12th-c. 
poet 10.64.17.3; 10.64.19.6n; 10.67.4.1n; 
10.67.4.3n 
Ibn al-Jammalah, copyist of Ibn al-Mutran 
15.23.4; 15.23.4.1 
Ibn Jami‘ see Ibn Jumay* 
Ibn Janäh see Marwän ibn Janäh 
Ibn al-Jarräh see Abū Abd Allah Muhammad 
ibn al-Jarräh ibn Dawid and see Abu ‘Ali 
‘Abd al-Rahmān ibn Īsā ibn Da'üd and see 
Alī ibn Īsā ibn Dä’üd ibn al-Jarräh and 
see al-Hasan ibn Makhlad ibn al-Jarräh 
and see Īsā ibn Alī ibn Īsā ibn Dawid ibn 
al-Jarrah 
Ibn Jazlah, Yahya ibn Īsā ibn Alī, 5th/uth-c. 
physician 10.59; 14.58.4 no. ın 
Ibn al-Jazzär, Abo Ja‘far Ahmad ibn Ibrahim 
ibn Abi Khälid, 4th/ıoth-c. physician 
4.1.10.2N; 13.2.2.1; 13.3; 13.25; 13.35 
no. 2 
Ibn Jinnī, Abū I-Fath Uthmān al-Mawsilī, 
grammarian (d. 392/1002) 15.40.9 no. 5 
Ibn Jubayr (d. 614/1217), Andalusī traveller 
and writer 13.74 
Ibn Juljul, Abo Dàwüd Sulayman ibn Hassan 
al-Andalusi, physician, author of Tabaqat 
al-atibb@ wa-l-hukam@ (d. after 384/954) 
4.5.1; 4.11n; 4.1.8.1; 4.1.11.1n; 4.6.13.3n; 
5.1.15; 5.1.17; 7.1.10; 7.1.6; 7.3; 7.5n; 8.19.2; 
8.26.3; 8.29.9; 8.29.12; 9.32; 10.1.4; 
10.9.1; 10.44.1; 11.5.7; 11.5.1911: 13.1.2, 
13.3.2.1, 13.3.2.2; 13.3.2.3; 13.17; 13.19.23; 
13.21.2.1; 13.2311 13.23.2; 13.250; 13.27.2n; 
13.321; 13.36; 13.38.1 
Ibn Jumay' or Ibn Jami‘, Al-Shaykh al- 
Muwaffag Shams al-Riyāsah Abū l-Asha'ir 
Hibat Allāh ibn Zayn ibn Hasan ibn 
Ifra'im ibn Ya'qüb ibn Ismāfīl ibn Jumay* 
al-Isrä’ili, Jewish physician 13.61.21; 
14.32; 14.36.3; 14.43.2; 15.40.9 no. 87 
Ibn al-Jundi, al-Qadi Muhammad ibn Ahmad 
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ibn Härün al-Ghassani, transmitter 
10.81.3 
Ibn al-Kalbi, Hishàm, 2nd/8th-c. historian 
7-9-40; 7.10n; 8.26.13n 
Ibn al-Karīm see Shams al-Din Abū ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn 
Muhammad al-Katib al-Baghdadi ibn 
al-Karim 
Ibn Karnib (or Kurnayb), Abū Ahmad al- 
Husayn ibn Abi al-Husayn Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim ibn Zayd 
10.21 
Ibn Kashkaräyä see Abū l-Husayn 
Ibn al-Kattani (or al-Kitani), prefect of Dam- 
ascus in time of al-Yabrūdī 15.3.1.6 
Ibn al-Kattani, Abü 'Abd Allah Muhammad 
ibn al-Husayn, Andalusian physician (d. 
ca.420/1029) 13.29 
Ibn al-Kattānī Abū l-Walid Muhammad ibn 
al-Husayn, Andalusian physician 13.28; 
13.29.1 
Ibn Kazūrā 10.23.2 
Ibn al-Khadir al-Halabi, Muhadhdhab al-Din 
Abū Nasr Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
ibn Ibrahim, known as al-Sutayl, poet 
(d. 655/1257) 10.6 4.19.1; 10.67.2; 10.67.4.2; 
10.76.3; 10.67.4.1; 10.67.3; 45.3; 15.50.6 
Ibn Khaldün, historian (d. 808/1406) 
8.3.22n 
Ibn Khaldün al-Hadrami, Abo Muslim ‘Umar 
ibn Ahmad (d. 449/1057) 13.5.1; 13.10 
Ibn Khallikan, biographer (d. 681/1282) 
8.3.16n; 8.29.11n; 8.30.5n; AII.8.1; AIL10 
Ibn al-Khammar, Abū I-Khayr al-Hasan ibn 
Suwar ibn Baba ibn Bihràm (Bihnam), 
teacher of Ibn al-Tayyib and Ibn Hindü 
6.4; 10.37.4; 11.5.20; 11.8; 11.9.1 
Ibn Khanbash al-Yūnānī, Ibrahim (name 
occurs also as Ibn Hanbash, Ibn al- 
Habashi, Ibn Hubaysh), commander of 
the Fatimid army 13.2.2.1 
Ibn Kharüf, ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 
ibn Kharüf, poet, grammarian (d. 
ca. 609/1212) 15.50.6 
Ibn al-Khashshāb, Abū Muhammad (or Abū 
Ahmad) ‘Abd Allah ibn Ahmad Ibn al- 
Khashshab al-Baghdadi, grammarian 
(d. 567/172) 11.21; 15.40.2; 15.40.9 no. 26; 
10.78; 10.81.4 


10.3.14 NO. 27; 10.19; 


Ibn al-Khayyät, Abū Bakr Yahya ibn Ahmad, 
Andalusian physician (d. 447/1055-1056) 
13.45 
Ibn al-Khayyät, Zayn al-Mulk Abü Tälib, 
unidentified (6th/12th c.) 15.8.3 
Ibn Khatib al-Rayy see Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
Ibn al-Khaybarī, servant of al-Mutawakkil 
8.12.2 
Ibn al-Khidr al-Halabi see Ibn al-Khadir al- 
Halabi 
Ibn Khudüd, addressee of al-Samaw’al ibn 
Yahya 11.21 no. 2 
Ibn Killis, Abū l-Faraj Ya‘qub, vizier of 
Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz (318-380/930-91) 
10.48; 14.14.3; 14.14.8 no. 4; AII.11 
Ibn al-Kitani see Ibn al-Kattani 
Ibn Kunasah, Iraqi poet and scholar (123-207 
or 208/ 741- 823 or 824) 7.10 
Ibn al-Kuraydi see Najm al-Din Umar ibn 
Muhammad al-Kuraydi 
Ibn Kurnayb see Ibn Karnib 
Ibn al-Labbad see ‘Abd al-Latif ibn Yusuf al- 
Baghdadi 
Ibn al-Lajlaj, personal physician to al-Mansur 
8.9; 8.20.11 
Ibn al-Lu‘aybah see al-Juwayni 
Ibn al-Lubüdi see Najm al-Din ibn al-Lubüdi 
and see Shams al-Din ibn al-Lubüdi 
Ibn Mākūlā, al-amir Abū Nasr Alī ibn 
Hibat Allah, Hadith scholar and poet 
(d. 485/1092) 1.gn 
Ibn Man see al-Mu‘tasim bi-Allāh, Ibn 
Sumadih 
Ibn Ma‘dan see Abo l-Askar al-Husayn ibn 
Ma'dàn 
Ibn Mahan, see Ya‘qub al-Sirafi 
Ibn Majah, compiler of a canonical collec- 
tion of hadiths | 7.1.5n 
Ibn Mandawayh, 'Abd al-Rahman, poet, 
father of Ibn Mandawayh al-Isfahani 
146 
Ibn Mandawayh al-Isfahānī, Abū ‘Ali ibn Abd 
al-Rahman, physician of Persia 6 
Ibn Manzür, Abū l-Qàsim Ahmad ibn al-Qadi 
Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad al-Qaysi al-Maliki al-Ishbili, 
chief qadi of Seville (d. 520/1126) 
13.61.3.2 
Ibn Manzür, Muhammad ibn Mukarram ibn 
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‘Ali, 7th/13th-c. lexicographer 
8.29.1n 
Ibn Marah also known as Sharaf al-Din 
Muhammad ibn ‘Umar ibn Abi l-Futüh 
al-Baghdàdi 15.52.2n 
Ibn al-Maristaniyyah, Abū Bakr Ubayd Allah 
ibn Abi l-Faraj ‘Ali ibn Nasr ibn Hamzah, 
physician (d. 599/1203) 79 
Ibn Masarrah, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah, 
Esotericist (Batini) philosopher from Cor- 
doba (d. 319/931) 4.2 
Ibn Masawayh see Mikhail ibn Masawayh 
and Yühannä ibn Mäsawayh 
Ibn Ma'shar al-tabib, physician to al-Hakim 
in Egypt 
Ibn Mashghüf see Muhammad ibn Sulayman 
ibn al-Hadi 
Ibn al-Masihi see Abū Nasr Saīd ibn Abi l- 
Khayr 
Ibn Masüsä, student of Ibn al-Tayyib 
10.37.4 1 
Ibn Matrüh, Abū L Hasan Yahya ibn Īsā 
ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Husayn Jamal al-Din, 
poet and high official under Ayyubids, 
vizier of Damascus (592-649/1196-1251) 
10.64.19.7n; 14.32.2; 14.32.40; 15.49.25 
15.50; 15.56.1 
Ibn Maymün see Abü Ghalib Muhammad ibn 
al-Mubarak 
Ibn Maymün (Maimonides) see Müsa ibn 
Maymun 
Ibn Miknasah al-Iskandari poet 15.58.3n 
Ibn al-Milhi, Abū I-Fadl, poet (6th/12th c.) 
15.8.1 
Ibn al-Minfakh see Najm al-Din ibn al- 
Minfakh 
Ibn Mu'ahhal (?Mühal), poet (?= Ibn Mühad 
al-Shatibi’) 13.68n 
Ibn al-Mu‘allim al-Hurthi, Najm al-Din Abū l- 
Ghanā'im Muhammad ibn “Ali, poet from 
Wasit (501-1108/592-1196) 10.62.3 
Ibn al-Mu'ammil, Abū l-Husayn Sa‘id ibn 
Hibat Allah, physician (d. 591/195) 
10.78 
Ibn al-Mudabbir, Abü Ishàq Ibrahim ibn 
Muhammad, courtier and man of letters 
(d. 279/892) 10.44.5 no. 5 
Ibn al-Mudabbir, Ahmad ibn Muhammad, 
known as al-Kātib, high official under 


74.6n; 


14.20 


al-Wathiq and al-Mutawakkil (d. 270 or 
271/883 or 84) 8.410; 9.46 
Ibn Muhajir, founder of law-college in Mosul 
15.40.3 
Ibn Mulsaqah, Muhammad ibn Sa‘id 
ibn Hisham al-Hajari, known as Ibn 
Mulsaqah, copyist in Fatimid Egypt 
14.26.1 
IbnMulükah al-Nasrani 13.15 
Ibn al-Munajjim, Abü Ahmad Yahya ibn ‘Alı, 
Abbasid littérateur (d. 300/912) 
Ibn al-Munajjim, Abū Īsā 10.44.2 
Ibn al-Munajjim, ‘Ali ibn Yahya see "Alī ibn 
Yahya, known as Ibn al-MunajjimIbn al- 
Munajjim al-Misri, Abū I-Hasan ‘Ali ibn 
Mufarrij, poet (d. 616/1219-1220) 14.32.4 
Ibn Mungidh, ‘Adud al-Din (or ‘Adud al- 
Dawlah) Abū l-Fawaris Murhaf ibn 
Usämah (d. 613/1216), poet, son of 
Usāmah ibn Mungidh 14.51 
Ibn Mungidh, Mu'ayyid al-Dawlah Abū 
l-Muzaffar Usāmah see Usāmah ibn Mun- 
gidh 
Ibn Mungidh, al-Mubārak ibn Kamil ibn ‘Ali, 
high official under Saladin 14.33, 
14.33.3 
Ibn al-Mugaffa‘, ‘Abd Allah, translator of 
Kalilah wa-Dimnah (d. ca. 137/755) 1.2; 
4.6.un 
Ibn Mugashshir Abū l-Fath Mansur ibn Sah- 
lan, Christian physician 14.15; 14.16; 
1448; 14.20n 
Ibn Muglah, Abbasid vizier, famous calli- 
grapher (d. 328/940) 10.5.3; 10.5.4; 
14.29.3n 
Ibn al-Murakhkhim, Abū l-Wafa" Yahya ibn 
Said, physician and chief gadi under al- 
Mugtafi (d. 555/160) 10.68.2.4 
Ibn Mūrātīr see Abū l-Hajjaj Yusuf ibn Mür- 
atir 
Ibn Mus'hir, Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Sand ibn 
‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid, poet (d. 543/1148 or 
546/151) 10.69.3312 
Ibn al-Mu'tazz, ‘Abd Allah, Abbasid prince 
and poet (d. 296/908) 8.3.19n; 13.63.8.2n 
Ibn al-Mutràn, Muwaffaq al-Din, Abü Nasr 
As'ad ibn Ilyas, personal physician of 
Saladin, teacher of al-Dakhwar, author 
of Bustān al-atibb@ wa-rawdat al-alibba? 


10.3.11 
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(d. 578/191) 1.2; 5.1.14;10.64.4; 15.3.11; 
15.3.1.4; 15.3.1.6; 15.23; 15.34; 15.36.1; 
15.50.1; AIL15; AIL15(p) 

Ibn al-Muwaffagī, unidentified physician 
15.3.2 NO. 2 
Ibn al-Nabbāsh, Abū ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Hamid al-Bija’s, 
Andalusian physician 13.42 
Ibn al-Nadim, Abū l-Faraj Muhammad ibn 

Abi Ya'gūb Ishaq, known as al-Warrāg al- 

Baghdadi, author of the Fihrist 4.1.5n; 
4.1.9.1N; 4.1.10.20; 4.1.11.1N; 4.1.11.3N; 
4.5.20; 4.5.40; 4.6.2.3n; 4.6.3.5; 4.6.13.3n; 
4.70; 4.8n; 6.1.2; 7.1.5n; 8.2n; 8.15.1n; 
8.16n; 8.26.4; 8.26.16n; 8.26.20n; 8.28n; 
8.29.2n; 8.29.5n; 8.29.9 n; 8.29.nn; 
8.36n; 8.371; 8.38n; 10.1.6; 10.1.9; 10.1.12; 
10.4.2; 10.22.2; 10.44.25 11.4; 11.5.9 

Ibn Nafadah see Baha’ al-Din ibn Nafadah 

Ibn Nafis, Abü l-Hasan see Abü l-Hasan ibn 
Nafis 

Ibn al-Nafis, 'Ala' al-Din Alī ibn Abi l-Hazm 
al-Qurashi (or al-Qarashi) (d. 687/1288), 
physician AI 

Ibn al-Nahhas, Muwaffaq al-Din Hibat Allah 

Abū l-Qàsim ibn Abd al-Wahhäb ibn 

Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Katib, poet 
15.49.6.2 

Ibn Näimah (‘Abd al-Masih ibn ‘Abd Allah 
al-Himsi al-Na‘imi), translator of Greek 
philosophy 9.13; 9.37n 

Ibn al-Nāgid see Abū l-Fada'il ibn al-Nāgid 

Ibn al-Naqqàsh, see Muhadhdhab al-Din ibn 
al-Naggāsh 

Ibn Nubātah al-Khatīb, orator and preacher, 
author of al-Khutab al-nubātiyyah 

(d. 374/984-985) 15.40.9 no. 15 

Ibn al-Qabidi, Muhammad ibn Abi |-Wafa’ 

ibn Ahmad al-Umari (active 610/1213), 

poet 10.68.2.4n 

Ibn Qablal see Abū Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
Qablal 

Ibn Qadi l-Yaman, Sharaf al-Din Ismail ibn 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Umar al-Kātib, poet (b. 
589/193) 15.49.6.2 

Ibn Oamānis al-Hindī, unidentified Indian 
king 

Ibn al-Qasim, son of Abt Dulaf and tax- 
collector under al-Mu'tasim 8.20.11 


12.3 no. 4 


Ibn Qatramiz see Abū Tahir ibn ‘Abd al- 
Baqi 
Ibn al-Qattan al-Baghdädi see Abü l-Qasim 
Hibat Allah ibn al-Fadl 
Ibn Qawsayn (Qüsin), physician in Mosul 
10.49 
Ibn al-Qaysarani, Muhammad ibn Nasr ibn 
Daghir, poet (d. 548/154) 10.67.4.2 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, writer on law and 
theology (d. 751/1350)  7.9.2n 
Ibn al-Qifti, Jamal al-Din Abū l-Hasan Ali ibn 
Yusuf ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid al- 
Shaybani, vizier and biographer author of 
Ikhbār al-ulam@ bi-akhbar al-hukam@ 
commonly referred to as Tarikh al- 
hukam@ (d. 646/1248) 4.1.5n; 4.1.9.1n; 
4.1.10.2N; 4.1.11.10; 4.3.10; 4.4.2.10; 
4-4-4D; 4.5.20; 4.5.40; 4.6.3.2n; 4.6.13.1n; 
4.8n; 4.8.2n; 7.1.10; 7.5n; 7.8.1n; 8.1.10; 
8.1.2n; 8.3.6n; 8.4.10n; 8.6n; 8.10n; 8.11n; 
8.12n; 8.13n; 814n; 8.15.1n; 8.16n; 8.18n; 
8.20.3n; 8.20.12n; 8.21n; 8.24n; 8.26.5n; 
8.26.6n; 8.26.8n; 8.26.9n; 8.26.13n; 
8.26.14n; 8.26.20n; 8.27n; 8.27.4n; 
8.28n; 8.29.2n; 8.29.6n; 8.29.11n; 
8.29.12; 10.77.3; 11.3; 11.21; 13.3.4 NO. 5; 
14.14.3; 14.14.40; 14.14.6; 14.22.3.1—2; 
14.39.20; 15.23.2; 15.23.2.1; 15.36.1.1 
Ibn al-Quff, Muwaffaq al-Din Ya'gūb ibn 
Ishaq, Christian physician (d. 685/1286) 
10.3; 10.37.3; 15.60 
Ibn Qusaym, unidentified 
Ibn Qüsin see Ibn Qawsayn 
Ibn Qutaybah al-Dīnawarī, Islamic polymath 
(213-276/828-89) 7.1.6n; 8.29.22 
10.1.10; 15.40.2; 15.40.9 NO. 1 
Ibn Rahmün see Salamah ibn Rahmün 
Ibn Raiq, military commander (d. 330/942) 


15.47.2.2(p) 


10.4.9 NO. 5 
Ibn Ragīgah, Abū l-Thanà' Mahmud ibn 
‘Umar ibn Muhammad al-Tabib ibn 
Ibrahim ibn Shuja‘ al-Shaybani al- 
Hanawi, Sadid al-Din, physician author 
of K. Müdihat al-ishtibah fi adwiyat al-bah 
(565/1169-636/1238) 10.54.2; 10.64.10; 
10.64.18; 10.69.1; 10.69.3.1; 10.75.1; 
10.75.2; 14.23.2; 14.30; 15.18.1; 15.18.1.4; 
15.33; 15.46; 15.51.1; see also Sadid al-Din 
al-Mantigī 
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Ibn Rashiq, author of the K. al-'umdah 
15.40.9 nO. 31 
Ibn al-Rawandi, Abo l-Husayn Ahmad ibn 
Yahya b. Ishàq, b. start 3rd/oth-c., follower 
then critic of Mu'tazilism and the proph- 
ecy of Muhammad 10.1.14 no. 187; 
14.22.5.1 NO. 8; 15.1.5 no. 42 
Ibn Ridwan, Abū l-Hasan Ali, Egyptian 
physician at court of Fatimid caliph al- 
Mustansir (d. 453/1061 or 460/1068) 1.5; 
4.1.2; 4.1.8.10; 4.1.9.10; 5.1.4n (Galen's 
dates); 6.3.14 (account of the Alex- 
andrian medical curriculum); 8.26.9n; 
10.38.2; 10.38.3; 10.38.6 no. 6; 11.5.25 
no. 166; 11.8.4; 14.7; 13.2.3 NO. 1; 13.51.4 
NO. 4; 13.58.5 nO. 3; 13.61.4 no. 3; 
14.14.8n; 14.22.4.3 NO. 44D; 14.23.1; 14.25; 
14.26.1; 14.27.2; 14.32.25 15.3.1.2; 15.40.9 
no. 88 
Specific treatises 
Resolution al-Rāzīs Doubts regarding 
Galen 1.8.4 
Useful Book 6.3.1-4 
Ibn Raman al-Nasrani, Khalid ibn Yazid 
13.14 
Ibn al-Rūmiyyah, Abū l-Abbas Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Mufarrij al-Nabati, 
expert in botany 13.63.6; 13.86 
Ibn Rushd, Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah 
see Abū Muhammad Abd Allāh ibn 
Rushd 
Ibn Rushd (Averroes), Abū l-Walid Muham- 
mad ibn Ahmad, philosopher (d. 595/ 
1198) 13.59.3; 13.62.4 no. 1; 13.65; 13.66; 
13.81.1; 13.82; 14.58.4 no. 1n 
Ibn Ruzzik see Talāi' ibn Ruzzik 
Ibn Sa‘adah, Abū Zakariyya Yahūdhā, uth-c. 
Jewish Egyptian physician 14.25.9 
nos. 17, 18, 55 
Ibn al-Sa‘ati see Fakhr al-Din Ridwan and 
Baba al-Din Abū l-Hasan Alī 
Ibn Sadāgah, Ibrahim ibn Abi l-Fadl, physi- 
cian of Aleppo 15.18.11 
Ibn Sadaqah, (probably Jalal al-Din Muham- 
mad ibn Ahmad ibn Sadaqah), vizier and 
friend of Amin al-Dawlah Ibn al-Tilmidh 
(d. 556/161) 10.64.19.15; 10.68.2.5 
Ibn Sadiq see Ibn Abi Sadiq 
Ibn Sadir, Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad 


ibn ‘Abd Allah, physician (d. 6060/1210) 
10.80 
Ibn al-Saffar, Abū l-Qàsim Ahmad ibn Abd 
Allàh 13.7 
Ibn al-Saffar al-Mutatabbib, Abo Ja‘far ibn 
‘Abd Allah, student of Ibn Khaldün 
13.5.1 13.10 
Ibn Safiyyah, Abu Ghalib al-Tabib al- 
Nasrani, physician during the reign of 
al-Mustanjid (566-575/170-180) 10.63; 
AIL9 
Ibn Sahib al-Salah, Abū al-Oāsim Hisham 
ibn Ismāīl ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad, 
unidentified Sevillian physician — 13.61.31 
Ibn Sahlān, probably Zayn al-Din ‘Umar ibn 
Sahlan al-Sawi or al-Sawaji, author of al- 
Tabsirah (= K. al-Basā'ir al-Nasiriyyah fi 
ilm al-mantiq) 15.19; 15.30 
Ibn 21-535, Taj al-Din ‘Ali ibn Anjab, 7th/13th- 
c. historian 8.23.1n 
Ibn Sa‘id al-Qurtubi ([al-Qadi] Abi 1-Qasim 
Säid ibn Ahmad ibn Sa‘id al-Andalusi) see 
Sa‘id al-Andalusi 
Ibn al-Saigh al-‘Antari, Abū l-Mu'ayyad 
Muhammad ibn al-Mujalli (d. ca. 560/ 
165) 10.69 
Ibn al-Salah, Najm al-Din Abū I-Futüh 
Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Sari, philo- 
sopher, astronomer, physician (d. 540/1145 
or 548/1153) 10.754; 15.17 
Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazüri (d. 643/1225), 
Hadith scholar 15.17n 
Ibn Samajün, Abo Bakr Hamid, author of a K. 
al-adwiyah al-mufradah 13.52; 15.40.9 
no. 80 
Ibn al-Samh al-Baghdadi, Abū l-Qàsim 
Asbagh ibn Muhammad, Christian com- 
mentator on Aristotle (d. 418/1027) 
13.5.1 13.6; 14.22.4.3 NO. 43; 14.22.5.2 
nO. 91n; 14.24 
Ibn al-Saminah see Yahyà ibn Yahya 
Ibn Sanā al-Mulk, 21-0307 1-5250 Abū l- 
Qasim Hibat Allah ibn Abi I-Fadl Jafar 
ibn al-Mu'tamid, Ayyubid qadi and writer 
of muwashshahät (550-608 1155-1211) 
14.33.3; 14.39.3 (poem on Maimonides); 
15.40.3 
Ibn Sarābiyūn, Dawüd see Dawid ibn Sar- 
äbiyün 
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Ibn Saräbiyün, Yühannä see Yühannä ibn 
Saräbiyün 
Ibn al-Sarräj, author of K. al-Usül 2 
Ibn Sawad al-‘Ayn see Badi‘ al-Din Abū I-Fath 
Mansür 
Ibn al-Sayrafi see Abū l-Qasim ‘Ali ibn Sulay- 
man 
Ibn Sayyid al-Muhandis, Abu Zayd “Abd ar- 
Rahman, Andalusī geometer 13.59.4 
no. 19 
Ibn Shahda al-Karkhi, Syriac-to-Arabic trans- 
lator 9.1 
Ibn al-Shajari, scholar, teacher of al-Khatib 
al-Tibrīzī 15.40.2 
Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi, Muhammad (d. 764/ 
1363), Syrian historian and anthologist 
AIL2.2 
Ibn Shamūn, Yusuf see Yusuf al-Isràili 15.41 
Ibn al-Shanä‘ah, unidentified Andalusi math- 
ematician 13.384 
Ibn Shaprüt see Hasday ibn Ishaq 
Ibn al-Sharif al-Jalil, al-Sayyid al-Nagib al- 
Kamil, author of panegyric on Amin 
al-Dawlah Ibn al-Tilmidh 10.64 
Ibn al-Shatajayri, Habib ibn Ahmad, 
Andalusipoet 13.14 
Ibn Sha‘ya see Abū I-Barakat ibn Sha'ya 
Ibn (al-)Shibl al-Baghdadi, Abū ‘Alı al- 
Husayn (or Muhammad ibn al-Husayn) 
ibn ‘Abd Allah, physician and poet from 
Baghdad (d. 474/1081-1082) 
AIL3.1; AII.3.2; AIL3.3 
Ibn al-Shihnah, Muhadhdhab al-Din Abü 
Hafs ‘Umar ibn Muhammad al-Mawsili, 
poet (d. 608/1211 or 606/1209) 14.55.2n 
Ibn Shü'ah see al-Muwaffaq ibn Shoah 
Ibn Shukr see al-Sahib Safi al-Din ibn Shukr 
Ibn al-Sikkit, philologist and lexicographer 
(d. ca. 243/857) 7.2.4n 
Ibn Sina, Abo ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd Allah 
al-Shaykh al-Ra’is (d. 428/1037)  1.2n; 
8.26.6n; 10.35; 10.37.2; 10.51.2; 10.64.20 
NO. 12; 10.69.3.1; 10.75.1; 10.75.2; 10.75.4 
no. 1; 10.83.7 no. 3; 11.11; 11.12; 11.13; 11.14; 
11.15; 11.17; 11.19.7 DOS. 34D, 35n, 62; 11.20; 
11.23; 13.59.2.3; 13.61.2.1; 13.61.4 no. 6; 
13.66.6 nos. 5, 37, 40; 14.29.4 nO. 3; 
14.32.5 no. 2n; 14.48.2; 14.48.3 no. 1; 
15.10; 15.10 NO. 4; 15.20 NO. 2; 15.21 DO. 2; 


10.51; 


15.29; 15.29 NOS. 1, 2; 15.31.6 nos. 1, 3, 4; 
15.37.5 NO. 2; 15.40.1; 15.40.33 15.40.45 
15.40.9 nos. 87, 144, 147; 15.45.3(P); 
15.46.4 NO. 1; 15.49.6; 15.50.1; 15.57.1; 
15.50.6(p); 15.52.1.1(p); 15.60.2 no. 2; 
ALI AL2; AL3; AIL1(p); AII.8.1; A11.8.2 
Ibn al-Sinjari see Badr al-Din Abū I-Tzz Yüsuf 
ibn Makki 
Ibn Siglab, Muwaffaq al-Din Ya‘qüb, Christian 
physician of Ayyubid emir Faris al-Din 
Maymūn al-Qasri (d. 624/1227) 
15.43; 15.44 
Ibn al-Süft see Mu'ayyid al-Din Abū l-Fawaris 
Ibn Sukaynah (probably Diya' al-Din Abü 
Ahmad ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn al-Amin 
al-Baghdädi), (d. 607/1210), pupil of Ibn 
Khashshab 15.40.3 
Ibn Sukkarah al-Hashimi (d. 385/995), poet 
15.52.1.2n 
Ibn al-Süri see Rashid al-Din ibn al-Süri 
Ibn al-Suwaydi, Izz al-Din Abū Ishaq 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad, Damascene 
physician (d. 690/1291) 15.23.3; 15.57 
Ibn Tabātabā al-‘Alawi, Abū l-Hasan 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad (d. 322/934) 
10.1.10N; 21 
Ibn al-Tabban, Safi al-Din Abo ‘Ali, teacher of 
music 15.511 
Ibn Talhah al-Kātib al-Baghdādī, Abū l-Hasan 
‘Ali ibn Hamzah, secretary to the Hajib of 
the Bab al-Nübi (d. 599/1202-1203) 
15.40.3 
Ibn Tammam see Abū I-Maälı ibn Tammam 
Ibn al-Tammar, Abt Bakr al-Husayn 5 
no. 60 
Ibn Tashufin (or Tashfin), Almoravid ruler 


15. 23.2.2; 


(reg. 453-500h1061-1106) 13.59.21; 
13.61.4 no. 9 
Ibn Tatali, itinerant scholar 15.40.3; 
15.40.3n 


Ibn al-Tayyib, Abū |-Faraj ‘Abd Allāh, 
Christian physician and philosopher 
(d. 435/1043) 10.37; 10.38.1; 10.38.4; 1113.8 
NO. 97; 14.22.5.1 NOS. 3, 21; 14.25.5; 14.25.9 
NO. 22; 15.3.1; 15.4; 15.36.2 no. 1 
Ibn al-Thallaj see Muhammad ibn Thawab 
Ibn Thawabah, Abū l-Abbàs Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad, jurist (d. 277/890—891) 
10.2.4 no. 46 
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Ibn al-Tilmidh, Abū 1-Ala’ Sa‘id ibn Ibrahim, 
physician, father of Amin al-Dawlah Ibn 
al-Tilmidh 10.58.2; 10.64.1 

Ibn al-Tilmidh, Amin al-Dawlah Abū l-Hasan 
Hibat Allah ibn Saīd, Christian court 
physician of al-Mustadi bi-Amr Allah, 
author of al-Aqrabadhin al-kabir, intellec- 
tual (466/1073-561/165) 8.16 no. 1; 

10.63.3; 10.64; 10.66.7; 10.67.1; 10.68.1.3; 
10.68.2.4; 10.75.1; 10.76.3; 11.5.25 nO. 93; 
11.12 NO. 1; 15.13; 15.23.1; 15.40.3 

Ibn al-Tilmidh, Mu‘tamad al-Mulk Abū l- 
Faraj Yahya ibn Sa'id ibn Yahya, physician 
and poet (d. 559/1164 according to Yāgūt, 
but Ibn al-Qifti has ca. 502/1108) 10.65 

Ibn al-Tilmidh, Radi al-Dawlah Abü Nasr ibn 
Hibat Allah (ibn) Sa'id, physician son of 
(Amin al-Dawlah) ibn al-Tilmidh 

10.64.15; 10.64.16; 15.40.3n 

Ibn Tufayl (d. 581/185-186), Andalusi philo- 
sopher 13.66.6 no. 36 

Ibn Tuffah, contemporary of Ibn al-Tayyib 

10.37.4 

Ibn Tughj, founder of the Ikshidid dynasty 
(reg. 323-334/935-46) 14.6; 14.81; 1414.3 

Ibn Tülün see Ahmad ibn Tülün 

Ibn Tümär al-Häshimi see Ibrähim ibn al- 
‘Abbas 

Ibn Tümart (d. 524/1130), Almohad Mahdi 

13.62.1; 13.66.3n 

Ibn Tumlüs see Abū Ishaq ibn Tumlüs 

Ibn Ubaydah al-Karkhi, grammarian 
(d. 605/1208) 15.40.2 

Ibn ‘Ukashah, unidentified surgeon in al- 
Karkh 10.76.2; 10.76.3 

Ibn al-Ulayq (or al-Ulayyiq), student of Ibn 
al-Tayyib 10.37.4 

Ibn Ulaymah, see Nasir al-Din Zikrī or 
Zakari 

Ibn ‘Umar, Companion of the Prophet, trans- 
mitter 10.813 

Ibn Umm al-Banin al-A'raf, physician in Cor- 
dova (active 310/922) 13.23 

Ibn Unayn, Sharaf al-Din Muhammad ibn 
Nasr (or Nasr Allah) ibn al-Hasan, Damas- 


cene poet (d. 630/1233) 1.19.3; 15.3.5 
15.25; AIL15 
Ibn ‘Urwah, unidentified 15.33 no. 3 


Ibn ‘Urwah, Hisham, transmitter 15.46.2 


Ibn Uthal, Christian of Damascus, personal 
physician to Mu‘awiyah 7.5 
Ibn Uthrudi, Abü ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, physi- 
cian 10.73 
Ibn Uthrudi, Abū l-Ghana'im Hibat Allah ibn 
‘Ali ibn al-Husayn, physician 10.70 
Ibn Uthrudi, Abū I-Ghanā'im Sad ibn ‘Ali 
ibn Hibat Allah, physician 10.72 
Ibn Uthrudi, Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Hibat Allāh 
ibn ‘Ali, physician 10.71 
Ibn Uthrudi, ‘Ali ibn Hibat Allah, physician 
10.37.4 10.64.20. no. 14 
Ibn Uthrudi, Jamal al-Din Abū l-Hasan Alī 
ibn Abi l-Ghanz'im Sad ibn ‘Ali ibn Hibat 
Allah ibn ‘Ali, physician 10.74 
Ibn Wahshiyyah, Aba Bakr Ahmad (or 
Muhammad) ibn ‘Ali al-Nabati, alchemist 
and astronomer, author of K. al-filahah 
al-nabatiyyah (d. ca.190/800) 1.1315.23.5 
NO. 4; 15.40.3 
Ibn Wafid, ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abd al-Karim, author of a K. al- 
adwiyah al-mufradah (d. 460/1068) 
13.29.2; 13.37; 13.39; 13.59.4 NO. 20; 
15.40.9 nO. 79 
Ibn Waki‘ al-Tinnisi, ‘Ali ibn Waki al-Tinnisi, 
poet and critic (d. 393/1003) 10.64.19.7n 
Ibn al-Waqashi, Abü al-Walid Hishàm ibn 
Ahmad ibn Hishàm, qadi of Talavera 
(Toledo) 13.11; 13.n 
Ibnal-Wasifal-Sàbi' 10.9; 13.191 
Ibn al-Wasiti, physician to al-Mustazhir bi- 
Allah 10.61; 10.62.2 (?) 
Ibn al-Yasa‘, Abo Yahya al-Yasa‘ ibn Īsā ibn 
Hazm, Fatimid historian — 13.40; 13.52; 
13.61.2.2 
Ibn Yünus see Kamal al-Din ibn Yünus 
Ibn al-Zaffan see Ifra'im (Ephraim) ibn al- 
Zaffan 
Ibn Zahrün see Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn 
Zahrün 
Ibn Zayla see Abū Mansür ibn Zaylā 
Ibn Zayrak, see Ibn Zirak, al-Hasan 
Ibn al-Zayyat, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, 
Abbasid vizier and poet (d. 243/847) 
8.4.2; 8.20.11; 9.49 
Ibn Zirak, al-Hasan, Egyptian physician dur- 
ing governorship of Ahmad ibn Tülün 
14-3; 14-4.1n 
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Ibn al-Zubayı, al-Qadi al-Muhadhdhab al- 
Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Zubayr, 
poet (d. 561/166) 14.47 

Ibn al-Zubayr, al-Qadi Nafis al-Din see Nafis 
al-Din ibn al-Zubayr 

Ibn Zuhr, Abū l-Ala' Zuhr ibn Abi Marwan 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn Muhammad ibn Mar- 
wan, Andalusian physician 1.5 n.; 13.61; 

AILIO 

Ibn Zuhr, Abü Marwan 'Abd al-Malik ibn 
Muhammad ibn Marwan, Andalusian 
physician 13.60 

Ibn Zuhr, Abū Marwan ibn Abi 1-Ala’ ibn 
Zuhr (Abū Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Abi 
l-Alä’ Zuhr ibn Abi Marwan Abd al-Malik 
ibn Muhammad ibn Marwan ibn Zuhr), 
Andalusian physician 1.5; 13.61.4 nos. 6, 

7; 13.62; 13.63.3; 13.66.1; 13.76; 13.77; 
13.80.2 

Ibn Zuhr, Abo Muhammad ibn al-Hafid 
Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Abi Marwan 
‘Abd al-Malik, Andalusian physician 

13.64 

Ibn Zuhr, al-Hafid Abt Bakr Muhammad ibn 
Abi Marwan ibn Abi 1-Ala’, Andalusian 
physician and poet — 13.62.2.3; 13.62.4 

nos. 4, 7; 13.63; 13.68.2; 13.78 

Ibn Zur‘ah, Abū Alī Īsā ibn Ishaq ibn Zur'ah, 
Christian philosopher and translator 
(331-398/943-1008) 

14.25.9 NO. 25 

Ibrahim (Abraham, al-Khalil), Hebrew Patri- 

arch, Father of Muslims in Islam 15.31.2; 
15.31.3 

Ibrāhīm, pupil of Jūrjis ibn Jibrīl and per- 

sonal physician to al-Mansūr 8.11; 


10.22.3; 10:23; 


8.1.2 
Ibrahim ibn al-‘Abbas ibn Tamar al-Hāshimī, 
a source used by IAU 8.32.2; 8.32.3 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah, 2nd/8th-c. Alid rebel 
8.18.2 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah, Christian translator 
4.8.1 
Ibrahim ibn Abi Bakr ibn ‘Ali al-Isfahani, 
pupil of Fakhr al-Din Räzi 11.19.6.1 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Adi (probably brother of Yahya 
ibn Adi), disciple of al-Farabi 15.1.5 
no. 72 
Ibrahim I ibn al-Aghlab, first Emir of the 


Aghlabids in Ifrigiyah (reg. 183—196/799— 
812) 13.13 
Ibrahim ibn Ahmad al-Marwazi, teacher 
of Abo Bishr Matta ibn Yunus (d. 339- 
341/951) 15.1.2; 15.1.3 
Ibrahim ibn Alī, physician of Ahmad ibn 
Tülün 8.26.9 
Ibrahim ibn Ali ibn al-Mahdi, grandson of 
al-Mahdi 8.8, 8.9 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Ali al-Husri, 10th c. litterateur 
from Qayrawan, 8.4.5 
Ibrahim ibn Ayyüb al-Abrash, physician 
under al-Mutawakkil and al-Mu'tazz 
8.23 
Ibrahim ibn Baba al-Daylami, contemporary 
of Ibn SInã 13.3.15 
Ibrahim ibn Baks/Baküs/Baküsh/Bakküsh 
al-Ushari/al-‘Ashshari(?), Abū Ishaq, 
4th/10th-c. Christian physician and trans- 
lator active in Baghdad — 4.7; 8.29.8; 
9.37; 9.38; 10.23.2; 10.42; 11.8.6 no. 13 
Ibrahim ibn Bunan, brother of the physician 
Salmawayh ibn Bunàn 8.20.1; 8.0.9 
Ibrahim ibn al-Buhturi, official of al- 
Mu'asim 8.20.11 
Ibrahim ibn Fazärün, personal physician of 
Ghassan ibn Abbäd 8.21 
Ibrahim ibn Hilal al-Sabi’ see Abū Ishaq 
Ibrahim ibn Hilal al-Sabi" 
Ibrahim ibn Īsā, Baghdadi physician and 
companion of Yühannä ibn Masawayh 
14.2 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Isa ibn al-Mansür, known as Ibn 
Nazihah, grandson of al-Mansür 8.21.2 
Ibrahim ibn Jamil, official during the reign of 
al-Nasir li-Dīn Allah 10.77.3 
Ibrahim ibn Khalaf, Samaritan physician, 
student of Radi al-Din al-Rahbi 15.36.11 
Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi, Abū Ishaq, brother 
of Harün al-Rashid and briefly caliph in 
202-203/817-818 5.116; 8.3.5; 8.3.6n; 
8.3.11; 8.3.12; 8.3.14; 8.3.17; 8.3.18; 8.3.19; 
8.4.5; 8.8.3; 8.8.4; 8.8.5; 8.8.6; 8.9; 8.13.2; 
8.20.4; 8.20.5; 8.26.8n; 8.27.2; 8.27.3 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad see Ibn al- 
Mudabbir 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Batha, 4th/10th- 
c. official 10.4.7 
Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Musa, ‘the Sec- 
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retary’ (al-katib), ard/gth-c. patron of 
Greek-to-Arabic translators 9.47 
Ibrahim ibn Musa ibn Maymün, son of Musa 
ibn Maymün (Maimonides)  14.39.2n; 
14.40 
Ibrahim ibn al-Qasim, probably biographer 
Ibrahim ibn al-Ra'is Masa see Ibrahim ibn 
Misa ibn Maymün 
Ibrahim ibn Salih ibn ‘Ali, cousin of caliphs 
al-Saffah and al-Mansür  8.3.22n; 12.6 
Ibrahim ibn al-Salt, Christian translator 
9.27; 9.28; 14.25.2n 
Ibrahim ibn Sinan, mathematician (d. 355/ 
946) 14.22.4.2 no. 21 
Ibrahim ibn Sinàn ibn Thàbit ibn Qurrah, 
Abi Ishaq (d. 330/941) 6 
Ibrahim ibn al-Sindi ibn Shahak, prefect of 
police under Harun al-Rashid 8.10.3n 
Ibrahim ibn Uthmān ibn Nahik, prefect of 
police under Harun al-Rashid 5.1.16.2; 
8.3.22 
Ibrahim ibn Zayn al-Din, Director of the al- 
Nor hospital in Damascus around the 
year 1045/1635-1636 15.50.4n 
Ibrahim ibn Zahrün see Abū Ishaq Ibrahim 
ibn Zahrün 
Ibrähim al-Jawäligi (active beginning 
8th/14th c.), copyist of ms Sb A11.6n 
al-Ibshihi (d. ca. 850/1446), anthologist 
AII.2.1 
Idrīs, Ouranic figure identified with Enoch 
and Hermes 2.1.3; 2.1.4; 2.1.5; 10.3.1 
Idris ibn ‘Abd Allāh Ibn al-Yamān al- 
Andalusi, poet (d. 470/1077-1078) 
10.51.50 
Ifrā'īm ibn al-Zaffan, Jewish physician in 
Egypt, student of Ibn Ridwan 14.25.9 
NO. 25; 14.26; 14.27.1; 14.27.2 
Iftikhar al-Din (Iftikhar al-Din Abu Hashim 
‘Abd al-Muttalib ibn al-Fadl al-Hashimi), 
leader of the Hanafi madhhab in Aleppo 
and shaykh of the statesman Ibn al-‘Adim 
15.18.1.3 
al-Ikhshīd ibn Tughj see Muhammad ibn 
Tughj 
Ikhwān al-Safa’ (the Brethren of Purity), 
4th/1oth-c. secret society of Isma'ili philo- 
sophers 4.18.10; 4.5.4; 13.9 


al-Ilàqi, Muhammad ibn Yüsuf or Sharaf al- 
Zaman Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Īlāgī of 
Bakharz in Persia, student of Ibn Sina 
11.14: 15.30 
Ilghazi ibn Artuq, Najm al-Din, Artuqid ruler 
(reg. 507-516/115-1122) 10.75.1 
lliyyä al-Qass, sth/nth-c. Christian priest 
10.59.1; 10.59.2 NO. 5 
‘Imad al-Din Abū Bakr ibn Qara Arslan ibn 
Dawid ibn Artug, 12th-c. Artuqid ruler of 
Kharpūt (Harpüt) 15.18.3 no. 2 
‘Imad al-Din al-Dunaysiri, physician and lit- 
erary scholar 15.58 
‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahäni see al-Katib al- 
Isfahani 
‘Imad al-Din al-Salmàsi 
‘Imran (Amram), father of Moses in Ex. 6:20 
and the father of Maryam/Mary in Quran 
11.13.7.7 
‘Imran ibn Abi ‘Amr 13.16; 13.17 
‘Imran al-Isrā'īlī, Awhad al-Din ibn Sadaqah, 
Jewish physician student of Radī al-Dīn 
al-Rahbi (d. 637/1240) 15.23.4.1 15.36.11; 
15.42 
‘Imran the Short (al-Qasir), transmitter 
10.2.2.1 
Imru’ al-Qays, a Bedouin (not the homonym- 
ous poet) 10.69.3.2n; 15.25 
Iqbal al-Dawlah ‘Ali al-Amiri (reg. 436— 
468/1044-1076), petty king of Denia 
13.48 
al-Irbili, Tzz al-Din Muhammad ibn Hasan [= 
al-Hasan ibn Muhammad] al-Ghanawi 
al-Darir, poet (d. 660/1262) 14.48; 


15.22 


15.21 
‘Isa, expert in jurisprudence, brother of Majd 
al-Din Abū Bakribnal-Dayah 14.49.2; 

14.49.3 
Īsā, a boy, subject of an epigram 15.58.7 
‘Isa, Jesus son of Mary 15.23.4.2(p); 
15.58.7(p); see also al-Masih 
Īsā ‘the Muslim’, early zrd/gth-c. physician 
8.151 
Īsā, known as Abū Quraysh, apothecary and 
personal physician to al-Mahdi 8.2; 
8.8 
Īsā ibn Abi Khalid, early 3rd/gth-c. physi- 
cian, a contemporary of Sahl al-Kawsaj 
8.15.1 
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Īsā ibn Alī, uncle of al-Mansür 8.3.10 
Īsā ibn ‘Ali, student of Hunayn ibn Ishaq, 
physician to al-Mu‘tamid ‘ala Allah 
8.3.10n; 8.34 
Īsā ibn Alī ibn Īsā ibn Dawid ibn al-Jarrah, 
Abū l-Qàsim, poet (d. 391/1001) 
14.22.4.4n 
{sa ibn al-Bitriq, Christian physician, brother 
of Sa'id ibn al-Bitriq 
Īsā ibn Hakam al-Dimashgī, known as Masih 
7.6; 7.8; 8.3.10n; 8.3.22n; 8.15.1 
Īsā ibn Ibrahim ibn Nuh ibn Abi Nuh, scribe 
of al-Fath ibn Khaqan — 8.26.9 
Īsā ibn Ishaq ibn Zur‘ah, Abū Alī 
14.25.9 
Īsā ibn Jafar ibn al-Mansür, cousin of Harün 
al-Rashid 8.3.22; 5 
Īsā ibn Mahan, guard commander under al- 
Mahdi and Hārūn al-Rashid 8.3 
Īsā ibn Mäsarjis (or Masarjawayh), physician 
and translator 9.9 
Īsā ibn Māssah al-Basri, medical writer (d. 
ca. 275/888) 8.3.8; 8.4.10; 8.8.1; 812.2; 
8.20.2; 8.23.1; 8.25.2; 8.26.2; 8.28 
«Īsā ibn Musa, known as al-Jurjani, son of al- 
Hadi 8.10.3 
Īsā ibn Misa ibn Muhammad, nephew of 
al-Saffah and al-Mansur 8.18.1 
Īsā ibn Qustantin (known as Abū Misa), 
late-antique physician 6.5.2 
{sa ibn Saharbukht, Christian physician, stu- 
dent of Jürjis ibn Jibril ibn Bukhtishü‘ 
8.29.22 no. 16; 8.37; 9.26 
Īsā ibn Shahla, student of Jūrjis ibn Jibril, 
personal physician to al-Mansur 8.11; 
8.1.2 
Īsā ibn Usayd al-Nasrani, Abū Misa, student 
of Thäbit ibn Qurrah 10.3.12; 4 
nos. 27, 85 
Īsā ibn Yahya ibn Ibrahim, pupil of Hunayn 
ibn Ishaq 5.1.37 no. 115; 8.35; 9.5 
Īsā ibn Yünus ‘the secretary and accountant’ 
(al-katib al-hasib), patron of translators 
9-44 
Īsā the physician of al-Qahir bi-Allāh, 
10.26 
Īsā al-Raggī see al-Raggī al-Tiflisi 
al-Isfahani, Abū l-Faraj see Abū l-Faraj ‘Ali ibn 
al-Husayn 


10.22; 


14.11; 14.12 


10:23; 
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Ishaq ibn ‘Ali, brother of Abü ‘Ali al-Qiyani 
8.14 
Ishaq ibn ‘Ali al-Ruhawi, 3rd/gth-c. physician, 
author of Adab al-tabib 8.3.8; 8.4.10; 
8.8.1; 8.12.1; 8.12.2; 8.20.2; 8.23.1; 8.25.2; 
8.26.2; 8.28n; 10.57 
Ishaq ibn Hunayn, translator of Greek philo- 
sophy, author of Ta’rikh al-atibba" (d. 
ca. 298/910-911) 1.11; 4.1.10.40; 4.110.5n5 
4-1111D; 4.4.3; 4.5.2; 4.5.4N; 4.0.3.5; 
5.1.3—4 (Galen’s dates); 5.1.12.1 (defect- 
ive chronology); 8.20.3; 8.29.8; 
8.29.22n; 8.30; 8.310; 9.3; 9.4; 9.440; 
10.24 no. 2 
Ishaq ibn Ibrahim, secretary to Ibn Tülün 
14.4.1 
Ishaq ibn Ibrahim al-Mawsili, musician 
(d. 235/850) 15.4on 
Ishāg ibn Ibrāhīm ibn Muhammad ibn 
Isma'il, known as Bayd al-baghl, associ- 
ate of Yūsuf ibn Ibrāhīm (Ibn al-Dāyah) 
8.26.5 
Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Nastās (Abū Ya‘qub 
Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Nastas ibn Jurayj), 
Christian physician in service of al-Hakim 
14.7; 14.16 
Ishaq ibn ‘Imran, physician at the court of 
Ziyadat Allah ibn al-Aghlab 
14.4.1n 
Ishaq ibn al-Khasiy, friend of Hunayn ibn 
Ishaq 8.29.2; 8.29.3 
Ishaq ibn Misa, physician (d. 363/973) and 
son of Masa ibn al-‘Azar 
Ishaq ibn Musa, Abbasid prince, son of the 
caliph al-Hadi and his favourite concu- 
bine, Amat al-‘Aziz 8.10.3 
Ishaq ibn Qastar, Andalusian physician 
13.48 
Ishaq ibn al-Sabbah, governor of Kufa under 
al-Mahdi and al-Rashid, and father of al- 
Kindi 104.2 
Ishaq ibn Shahram, ambassador to Basil 11 
(reg. 976-1025) 8.29.6 
Ishaq ibn Shalita, physician of al-Muti‘ li- 
Allah 10.28 
Ishaq ibn Sulayman ibn ‘Ali al-Hashimi, gov- 
ernor under Harün al-Rashid and al-Amin 


19.1; 13.2.1; 


12.2 no. 6n; 12.5 
Ishaq ibn Sulayman al-Isra'ili, medical writer 
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(d. 320/932 or 344/955) 13-2; 13.3.1 
15.40.9 NOS. 54, 55, 56 
Ishàq ibn Yünus, student of Ibn al-Samh 
14.22.5.2 NO. 91; 14.24 
Ishaq al-Tabib, physician in Cordova (active 
287/900) 
Isidore of Seville, encyclopaedist author of 
Etymologies (d. 636) 5.115 
al-Iskafi see Abü Thughrah 
al-Iskandar al-Afrüdisi see Alexander of Aph- 
rodisias 
15113311 ibn Abi Sahl ibn Nawbakht, son of 
Abū Sahl ibn Nawbakht 8.9 
Ismail ibn Bulbul, Abū l-Saqr vizier of al- 
Mu'tamid (d. 278/892) 8.26.16; 10.3.6; 
10.3.14 No. 3 
Ismail ibn Ja‘far, brother of al-Mu‘tazz 
8.23.1 
Ismāfl ibn Mūsā, physician son of Misa ibn 
al-‘Azar al-Isra’ili 10.9; 14.9 
Ismāīl ibn Misa, son of al-Hädi 
8.10.3 
Ismail ibn al-Sälih ibn al-Bannz al-Qifti, jur- 
ist 15.23.21 
Ismāfl al-Zāhid (the Ascetic), Hanafi scholar 
of Bukhara (d. 402/1012) 1.13.2.3 
Ismail al-Zafir ibn Dhi I-Nūn, emir of the 
t@ifah of Toledo 13.38.1; 13.38.2 
Isrä’il the bishop (unidentified) 15.1.2 
Isra'il ibn Sahl, early 3rd/gth-c. physician 
8.17 
Isra'il ibn Zakariyyā ibn al-Tayfūrī, Christian 
personal physician of al-Mutawakkil 
8.12; 8.26.12; 9.49 
Istifan ibn Basil, translator (d. ca. 298/910) 
4.1.11.1N; 8.29.9; 9.19; 13.36.2.1 
Itakh (or Aytakh), Turkish general 8.20.5n 
“Izz al-Dawlah, brother of Mu’ayyid al-Din 
Ibn al-Süfi 15.8.6 
“Izz al-Dawlah Bakhtiyar, Büyid Emir (d. 366— 
367/977) 10.8.2; 10.29; 10.30 
{zz al-Din Abū l-Qasim al-Khidr ibn Abi l- 
Ghalib Nasr al-Azdī al-Himsī  10.75.4 
no.1 
zz al-Din Farrukh-Shäh (or Tzz al-Din 
al-Mu‘azzami or ‘Izz al-Din Aybak al- 
Mu‘azzami), Ayyubid governor of Sarkhad 
15.23.3; 15.37.4; 15.46.3; 15.48; 15.49. 
15.51.2 


13.20 


8.8.4; 
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‘Izz al-Din Farrukh Shah ibn Shahan Shah 
ibn Ayyub, Ayyubid governor of Baalbek 
15.51.2 
‘Izz al-Din al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad al-Ghanawi al-Rafidi al-Irbili al- 
Darir (d. 660/1262), poet, philosopher, 
teacher of Ibn al-Quff 14.48.3; 15.21; 
15.60.1 
“Izz al-Din ibn al-Suwaydi see Ibn al-al- 
Suwaydi 


al-Jabbàn see Abü Mansür al-Jabbàn 

Jabhar, otherwise unknown Indian physician 
andscholar 12.2 

Jabir ibn Hayyan, Abū Musa ibn ‘Abd Allah 
al-Küfi (Geber), alchemist (d. ca. 200/810) 

1.20; 11.5.25 NO. 176; 15.40.3 

Jābir ibn Mansur see al-Sukkari, Jabir ibn 
Mansur 

Jabrail (Archangel) see Gabriel 

Jacob see Ya‘qub 

Jacob Baradaeus, 6th-c. bishop of Edessa 

6.1.2 
Jacobites (al-Ya'gūbiyyah) 
10.22.1.2, 14.1; 15.3.1 

Ja'dah bint al-Ash'ath ibn Qays, conspirator 
under Mu'àwiyah 7.5.6 

Ja‘far ibn Abd al-Rahmān al-Saglabi, cham- 
berlain of al-Hakam ıı 13.30 

Jafar ibn Kilāb, Arab tribe 15.8.4(p); 

15.8.5(p); 15.8.6(p) 

Ja‘far ibn Muhammad, last Imam recog- 
nized by both Twelver and Ismaili Shi'is 
(d.148/765) 15.51.7 

Jafar ibn Misa, son of al-Hadi 8.10.3; 8.15.1n 

Ja‘far ibn Yahya ibn Khalid ibn Barmak, vizier 
and sponsor of Indian science (d. 187/803) 

8.3.2; 8.3.16; 8.3.22; 8.10.3n; 815.1n; 
8.20.4n; 12.6 

Jafar, al-Khalifah | unidentified 1.13.7.9 

al-Jahiz, Abū Uthmān ‘Amr ibn Bahr, 
author of works of adab, theology, etc. 
(d. 255/868-869) 4.5.11; 7.2.30; 7.6n; 

8.26.16; 11.5.25 nos. 40, 41; 11.16 
NO. 1.30; 13.63.8.2n; 15.40.9 nO. 50; 
AIL2.2 

Jahzah, Ahmad ibn Ja‘far al-Barmaki, 

courtier, man of letters, poet (d. 324/936) 
8.30.51; 10.113 


6.1.2; 6.1.3; 
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al-Jahshiyari, Abū ‘Abd Allah, 4th/1oth-c. 
man of letters, historian 8.3.16n 
Jalal al-Din Abū l-Fath Muhammad ibn 
Nubatah, al-Sahib, unidentified high offi- 
cial 15.46.3.9 
Jalal al-Din al-Baghdadi, al-Qadi, pupil of 
Kamal al-Din ibn Yünus 10.83.3 
Jalal al-Din ibn Sadaqah, al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, 
vizier under al-Mustarshid 10.68.2.5n 
Jalal al-Din Khwarazmshah, (reg. 617— 
628/1220—1231) last ruler of the Khwa- 
razm-shahs 11.13 
Jālīnūs see Galen 
al-Jamal (Jamal al-Din), unidentified subject 
of a love epigram by al-Dunaysiri 15.58.4 
Jamal al-Dawlah Abū l-Ghanāim 15.8.5 
Jamal al-Din (Ibn al-Jammälah), copyist 
serving Ibn al-Muträn 15.23.4; 15.23.4.1 
Jamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Latif, notable from 
Baghdad 15.40.3 
Jamal al-Din al-Harastani, judge 
15.50.6 
Jamal al-Din ibn Abi l-Hawáfir see Ibn Abi 
l-Hawäfir 
Jamäl al-Din Muhammad al-Amidi, son of 
Sayf al-Din Abū l-Hasan Ali ibn Abi Ali 
al-Amidi 
Jamal al-Din al-Naggāsh al-Si‘irdi see al- 
Si‘irdi, Jamal al-Din al-Naggāsh 
Jamal al-Din Uthmān (d. 658/1258)), physi- 
cian brother of Sharaf al-Din ibn al-Rahbi 
15.37.3 
Jamal al-Din Uthmān ibn Ahmad, grand- 
son of physician Jamal al-Din ibn Abi 
l-Hawäfir 14.44.1n 
Jamal al-Din Yahya ibn Matrüh see Ibn 
Matrüh 
Jamil ibn Ma‘mar, poet-lover (d. 82/701) 
14.32.4(p) 
Janan, slave-girl loved by Abū Nuwas — 3 
al-Janis (Jabis, Habis?), unidentified author 
of a book on leadership (?) 14.25.9 
no. 97 
al-Jannäbi al-Qarmati, Abū Tahir Sulayman, 
leader of Qarmatians (d. 332/943-944) 
1113 
Jarak see Caraka 
Jari, otherwise unknown Indian physician 
andscholar 12.2 


15-53; 


15.22 
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Jarīr al-Tabib 11.5.25 no. 75 
al-Jariri, Mu‘afa ibn Zakariyya, littérateur 
(d. 390/1000) 7.1.6n 
Jarjah ibn Zakariyyā, 3rd/gth-c. Nubian chief- 
tain 8.26.10 
al-Jawād, Abū Ja‘far Muhammad ibn ‘Ali 
Jamal al-Din al-Isfahani (d. 574/1178), viz- 
ier under the Zangids 10/.81.6 no. 2 
Jawad al-Tabib al-Nasrani (the Christian 
Physician) (3rd/gthc.) 13.13; 13.18 
al-Jawālīgī, Abū Mansür Mawhüb ibn Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad al-Khidr (d. 539/1144), 
lexicographer and traditionalist 15.46.2 
Jawdar (or Jawdhar), otherwise unrecorded 
Indian scholar 12.4 
al-Jawhani, Abū Nasr Ismāīl ibn Hammad 
(d. 393/1002 or 398/1007), 10th-c. lexico- 
grapher 7.1.1; 7.2.41; 14.32.25 15.50.5 
al-Jawharī, al-‘Abbas ibn Sa'id, astronomer 
under al-Ma'mün 
Jawzah, servant of Khwand Khätün, wife of 
Muwaffaq al-Din ibn al-Muträn 15.23.2 
al-Jazūlī, Abu Misa ibn Abd al-‘Aziz (d. 
between 606/1209 and 616/1219), gram- 
marian 13.64.2.1 
Jesus see ‘Isa and al-Masih 
Jews 4.6.7.1 5.1.7; 5.1.8.1; 5.1.8.2; 5.1.14; 7.2.1; 
8.3.10; 8.5.3; 8.5.6 no. 7; 8.18.1; 8.19; 
10.4.4.2; 10.23.3; 10.49; 10.64.2; 10.66.1; 
10.66.6; 10.66.7; 10.68.2.1n, 10.68.2.2; 


12.3 1 


11.13.7.7N; 11.21; 11.21 NO. 4; 13.1.2; 13.2.1; 
13.26.2.3N; 13.46; 13.47; 13.48; 13.49; 
13.50; 13.57; 13.66.3; 14.18; 14.22.3.2; 
14.23.3N; 14.26.1; 14.27.1; 14.27.25 14.32.4; 
14.33.1; 14.34.1; 14.34.2; 14.36.3; 14.38.1; 
14.39.1; 14.39.4 nO. 6; 14.41;14.42; 14.44.3; 
15.8.11; 15.15; 15.16; 15.40.3; 15.40.9 
NOS. 93, 94; 15.41 
Jibril (Archangel) see Gabriel 
Jibril ‘the oculist’, oculist to al-Ma'mün 8.24 
Jibril ibn Bukhtishü‘, Christian physician 
serving Harün al-Rashid 5.116; 5.1.37. 
NO. 115; 8.3; 9.35; 9.49; 10.27; 11.5.6; 12.6 
Jibril ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Bukhtishü‘ 8.5 
al-Jīlī, Rafi‘ al-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz see Rafi‘ al- 
Din al-Jili 
al-Jilyani, Hakim al-Zamān Abū 1-1201 Abd 
al-Mun‘im ibn Umar ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Hassan al-Ghassani al-Andalusi, 
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physician, ophthalmologist, and poet 
(d. 600/1203-1204) 15.11; 61113: 4 
Jinn (jinnees, demons) 10.38.3; 10.67.4.2(p); 
10.69.3.12(p); 10.69.3.13n; 1113.7.8(p); 
11.19.6.2n; 15.15 NO. 57; 15.10( p); 15.56.1n; 
15.57 2(p) 
Jirab al-Dawlah, musician and wit under al- 
Muqtadir 8.26.16 
Jirjis, sth/nth-c. Christian physician in Cairo 
14.27.3 
Jirjis al-Faylasüf, unidentified lampoonist 
14.27 
Job of Edessa (Iyob of Edessa) see Ayyüb al- 
Ruhawi al-Abrash 
Joseph ibn Shim‘on, student of Maimonides 


14.39.2n 
John, mid 5th-c. Patriarch of Antioch 6.1.3 
John the Baptist 5.1.8.1 


John the Grammarian/Yahya al-Nahwi, 
conflation of John Philoponus (ca. 490— 
575) and one or more unidentified 
late-antique medical writers, alleged con- 
temporary of ‘Amribnal-As 2.1.5; 3.2; 

4.1.1.10; 4.1.1.3; 5.1.3; 5.1.45 5.1.12.1; 6.11; 
6.1.2; 6.1.3; 6.2; 14.22.4.3 nO. 11; 15.1.5 
no. 43 

John Philoponus, Neoplatonist Christian 

philosopher (ca. 490-575) 6.1.1n; 6.1.2n; 
6.1.3 (imaginary biography) 

Joseph see Yusuf 

Joseph ben Judah, see Yusuf al-Isra'ili 

Jubal son of Lamech son of Methuselah 
(Yūfāl ibn Lamakh ibn Matūshālakh) 

L5 

al-Jubba'i see Abū ‘Ali al-Jubbāī 

Julian the Apostate 

Julius Gaius Caesar, Roman general and dic- 
tator 54.84 

al-Jumahi see Muhammad ibn Sallam al- 
Jumahi 

al-Junayd ibn Muhammad, celebrated Sufi 
(d. 298/910) 15.51.7; 15.51.10.1(p) 

Jurayj ibn al-Tabbakh, unidentified physician 

14.4.4 

Jurhum, pre-Islamic Arabian people 

14.32.4(p) 

al-Jurjani, Abū l-Abbās Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad (d. 482/1089), author of al-Kinayat 

10.3.8 


14.25.2n 


Jürjis ibn Jibril, first of the Christian Bukht- 

īshū' family of physicians 5.1.16.5; 8.1; 
9.1; 9.26n 

Jürjis ibn Mīkhāīl 8.3.16; 8.15.1; 8.15.2 

al-Juwayni, Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Ibrahim al-Juwayni al-Katib, known 
as Ibn al-Lu‘aybah, poet (d. in Cairo 
586/190) 14.31, 14.31.8 

al-Jūzjānī see Abū ‘Ubayd al-Jūzjānī 


Kab ibn Zuhayr, ıst/7th-c. poet 
15.40.9 no. 9 
Kadbānuwayh (Persian for Lady of the 
House), patron of Ibn Sinä 1.13.3.3 
Kāfūr al-Ikhshīdī, Abü-l-Misk Kāfūr, Ikh- 
shidid commander 14.6n; 14.8 
al-Kalbī, Hisham, historian 7.1.6n 
al-Kaldāniyyūn see Chaldaeans 
Kamal al-Din Abū l-Oāsim ibn Abi Turāb al- 
Katib al-Baghdädi 1.5.4 
Kamāl al-Dīn al-Himsī, pupil of Radī al-Dīn 
al-Rahbī 15.39 
Kamal al-Din ibn Yūnus, Abū ‘Imran (or Abū 
l-Fath) Kamal al-Din Müsä ibn Yünus ibn 
Muhammad al-Mawsili, mathematician 
and jurist (551-639/1156-1242) 10.83; 
15.40.3 
Kamal al-Din Muhammad ibn Mika), dedic- 
atee of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 1119.7 no. 37 
al-Kanbanar see Abū l-Abbas al-Kanbanari 
Kankah (or Kanakah) al-Hindi, Indian 
astrologer-astronomer (active ca. 775— 
800) 12.1 
Kankayana, Indian physician ` 12an 
Karaites, Jewish sect 14.33.1; 14.41; 14.43.1 
Kasdaeans (al-Kasdaniyyün) 1.5 see also 
Chaldaeans 
al-Kashkarī (or al-Kaskari), Ya‘qub, 4th/1oth- 
c. physician in Baghdad  11.5.6n 
al-Katib al-Isfahani, ‘Imad al-Din, state sec- 
retary of Nor al-Din and Saladin, antholo- 
gist (d. 597/1201) 15.13; 15.40 
Kawkin, relation of Adud al-Dawlah 8.5.2 
Kay Bahman, mythical Kayanian king 
4.1.5 
Kayka'üs ibn Kaykhusraw, al-Malik al-Ghalib, 
Seljuqid ruler of al-Rüm (Anatolia) (reg. 
608-618 /1211-1220) 10.82 
Kayqubadh ibn Kaykhusraw ibn Qilij Arslan, 


14.31.8n; 
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ruler of Erzerum in Anatolia (reg. 588- 
593/192-197) 5 
Kaysān ibn Uthmān ibn Kaysan, 1oth-c. 
physician from Egypt and brother of the 
physician Sahlàn 14.15 
al-Kayyal, Ahmad ibn Zakariyya (active 
3rd/oth c.), Ismaili missionary 11.5.25 
.no. 136 
al-Khabüshani, Najm al-Din, theologian, sup- 
porter of Saladin 14.36.2; 14.36.3 
Khafif al-Samarqandi, servant of al-Mu'tadid 
10.10.5 
Khalaf ibn ‘Abbas al-Zahrawi, Andalusian 
physician 13.56 
Khalaf ibn Khalifah, poet (possibly Khalaf 
ibn Khalifah ibn Sa‘id, d. 181/797-780) 
15.37.2n 
Khalaf al-Tülüni, Abo ‘Ali, Baghdadi physi- 
cian (active 302/914) 14.5 
Khalid, clan of the Jafar ibn Kilab 15.8.4(p) 
Khalid ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz see Abū Uthmān 
Khalid ibn al-Muhäjir ibn Khalid ibn al- 
Walid, nobleman under Mu‘äwiyah 
7.5.3: 7-5-4 7-5-5 
Khalid ibn Safwan ibn al-Ahtam al-Tamimi, 
transmitter, noted for his eloquence 
(d.135/752) 8.26.13 
Khalid ibn Shahriyar, Khorasanian prince 
(active 141/758-759) 8.10.3 
Khalid ibn al-Walid, commander (d. 21/642) 
7.5.2n 
Khalid ibn Yazid see Ibn Raman al-Nasrani 
al-Khalidiyyan, the brothers Abo Bakr al- 
Khalidi and Abū ‘Uthman al-Khālidī 
known as al-Khälidiyyän, poets and men 
of letters (d. 380/990 and ca. 390/100) 
8.26.15 
al-Khalil see Ibrahim 
al-Khalīl ibn Ahmad, Abū Abd al-Rahman 
al-Farahidi al-Azdi, lexicographer, gram- 
marian (d.175/791) 8.291 
al-Khansä’, poetess (d. after 24/644) 
10.51.3(P); 15.17(P) 
al-Khāgānī, Abū l-Qāsim Abd Allāh ibn 
Muhammad (d. 314/926—927), vizier 
under al-Mugtadir 
Kharijites 
Kharshā, slave-girl of Hārūn al-Rashīd 
8.29.2 


10.5.2 
10.2.3.1 


Khasib al-Nasràni, 2nd/8th-c. Christian phys- 
ician 8.7 

al-Khasibi, Abū l-Abbas Ahmad ibn 
"Ubayd Allàh ibn Ahmad ibn al-Khasib 
(d. 328/940), vizier 3 

al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Thabit (d. 463/1071), author of Tārīkh 
Baghdad 8.26.17; 8.30.5n 

al-Khatib al-Dawla‘, preacher and student of 
law (d. 598/1202) 15.40.3 

al-Khatib al-Tibrizi see al-Tibrizi 

al-Khattabi, Hamd ibn Muhammad, tradi- 
tionist (d. ca. 388/998) 15.40.3;15.40.9 

no.1 

al-Khawātīmī see Shams al-Dīn al-Kutubī 

Khayrün ibn Rabitah, translator 9.22 

Khayyam, ‘Umar (Omar), Persian poet 


1.19n 
al-Khayzuran bint Atä al-Jurashiyyah, wife of 
al-Mahdi  8.2n; 8.8; 8.10.2 


al-Khazini, 6th/ı2th-c. astronomer — 4.6.13.3n 
Khindif, branch of North Arabian tribes 
15.8.6(p) 
Khudhawayh ibn Sahl, son of Sahl al-Kawsaj 
845.2 
Khunad Khätün or Khwand Khätün, wife of 
Saladin 15.23.2 
al-Khünaji, Afdal al-Din Abū 1-2031 
Muhammad ibn Nàmawar, physician, 
teacher or IAU (d. 646/1248) 14.48 
al-Khuraymi, Abu Ya‘qub Ishaq ibn Hassan, 
poet (d. 214/829) 
Khusraw see Kisra 
Khusrawshah ibn Mubädir, 4th/1oth-c. king 
of Daylamites 8.5.3; 8.5.6 no. 4 
al-Khusrawshahi see Shams al-Din al- 
Khusrawshahi 
al-Khuwayyi see Shams al-Din al-Khuwayyi 
Khwarazmshah Abū l-Abbàs Ma'mün ibn 
Ma'mün (recte Muhammad), ruler of 
Khwarazm (d. 387/997) 11.8.6 no. 10 
Khwarazm Shah, Muhammad b. Tekish ‘Ala’ 
al-Din (‘Ala al-Din Ali Khwarazm Shah or 
Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah) (reg. 596-617/1200-1220) 
11.19.33 11.19.4; 11.19.53 11.19.6; 11.19.7 
NOS. 4, 45; 11.24 
al-Khwarazmi see Jalal al-Din Khwarazm 
Shah 


10.5n 
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al-Khwarizmi, Muhammad ibn Musa, 
4th/1oth-c. encyclopedist 4.6.4.1n; 13.5.1 
Kinanah, Arab tribe 15.46.2 
al-Kindi, Ya‘qub ibn Ishaq, philosopher 
(ca. 185-252/801-866) 1.1; 4.4.2.2; 
4.5.40; 10.1; 10.2.1; 10.3.14 NO. 27; 11.3; 
11.5.25 nO. 31; 13.61.4 no. 8; 14.22.5.2 
no. Ben 15.1.3.2; AII.2.1; AII.2.2; AII.2.3; 
AIL2.4 
al-Kindi al-Nahwi, Taj al-Din Abū l-Yumn 
Zayd ibn al-Hasan, grammarian and 
teacher of literary sciences (d. 613/1217) 
15.23.1; 15.29; 15.39; 15.40.3; 15.48; 15.50; 


15.51.2 
al-Kirmani, Abū l-Hakam ‘Amr ibn ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn Ahmad ibn Ah 13.535 

13.9 


al-Kishi, author of a commentary on the Hip- 
pocratic Aphorisms ` 15.60.2n 

Kisrà (Khusraw, Chosroes), generic name for 
pre-Islamic Persian kings — 14.32.4(p); 

15.1.24(p) 

Kisrà Anüshirwän, Sasanid ruler (reg. 537— 
579) 74.2; 7-1.3; 74-4; 74.6; 8.20.6 

al-Kumayt ibn Ma'rüf al-Asadi (d. ca. 100/ 
718), poet 8.29.15n 

Kümiyah, Berbertribe 13.811 

Kunnah bint Kusayrah of Thumalah (Azd), 
eponymous ancestress of the Dann Kun- 
nahsubtribe 7.1.6n 

Kushajim, Abū l-Fath Mahmūd ibn al- 
Husayn, poet and prose writer (d. 
ca.360/970) 13.3.3 

Kutamah, Berber tribe 13.2.2.2 

Kuthayyir ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman, known as 
Kuthayyir ‘Azzah, 1st/7th-c. poet 7.5.6; 

15.8.5n 


Labīd ibn Rabfah, pre-Islamic poet 
10.51.3(p); 15.8.4(p); 15.311; 15.45.3(p); 
15.46.2n 
Laecanius Arius of Tarsus, 1st-c. AD pharma- 
cologist 44.1.2 

Lajhad see Hermes 

Lakhmids, pre-Islamic dynasty based at al- 
Hirah 8.3.16n; 8.29.1n 

Lagit, traditionist (?Laqit ibn Sabirah, one of 
Muhammad's Companions) 7.3 


Leon, pupil of Hippocrates 4.1.10.1 


Luqman, pre-Islamic sage 
15.58.4n 

Lu’lu’ (?Lu’lu’ al-hajib al-Adili) 15.40.3 

Lycus of Macedonia, 2nd-c. anatomist 


4.2; 15.17(p); 


4.1.10.2; 5.1.37 NOS. 23, 29, 30 


Ma'add, legendary ancestor of the North 
Arabs 10.1.3; 15.47.2.1(p) 
al-Ma‘arri, Abū |-‘Ala Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Sulayman, Syrian poet and prose 
writer (d. 449/1057) 5.1.33; 1119.7 
NO. 9n; 10.38.4; 10.51.30; 11.19.7 no. 9n; 
AII3.3 
Macarius, physician of antiquity 3.6 
Machaon, son of Asclepius 2.1.51; 4.6.2.1 
al-Mada’ini, Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muham- 
mad, historian (d. 228/842-843) 7.5.2; 
7.5.50 
Madhava, Indian author of the Nidan or Nid- 
ana, also called Madhavanidana (active 
ca. AD700) 
Ma‘di Karib ibn Mu‘awiyah, pre-Islamic 
chieftain of Hadramaut 
Magnus of Alexandria, late-antique physi- 


12.2 no. 3n 
10.1.2 


cian 5.2.1 
Magnus of Emesa, physician of antiquity 
4.1.10.2 
al-Mahdī, third Abbasid caliph (reg. 158- 
169/775-85) 8.2n; 8.3.11n; 8.8.1; 8.8.3; 
8.8.4; 8.18.3; 8.25.8n; 12.6 
Mahmüd ibn Muhammad Ghiyath al-Din al- 
Ghūrī (reg. 602-609/1206-1212), Ghürid 
ruler 10.67.5 no. 2; 1119.3; 11.19.6 
Mahmud ibn Sebüktigin, Sultan of Ghaznah 
(reg. 388-421/998-1030) 11.8.3n; 11.8.4 
Mahmid ibn Zanki (or Zangī) see al-Malik 
al-Adil Nir al-Din Mahmüd ibn Zanki 
Maimonides see Musa ibn Maymün 
al-Majd (Majd al-Din) ibn al-Sahib see Hibat 
Allah ibn ‘Ali Majd al-Din 
Majd al-Dawlah, Rustam, Büyid emir of Rayy 
and the Jibal (reg. 387-420/997-1029) 
1113.3.3; 1113.8 no. 11 
Majd al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Ibrahim, 
father of Badr al-Din ibn Qadi Ba‘labakk 
15.52.1 
Majd al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Ahmad ibn 
Sahnūn al-Dimashgī 15.52.2n 
Majd al-Din Abū Bakr ibn al-Dāyah, foster 
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brother of Nor al-Din Mahmüd ibn Zangi 
14.49.25 14.49.3 
Majd al-Din al ili, scholar, teacher of Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi 
Majnün Layla, Qays ibn al-Mulawwah, 
ist/7th-c. poet 10.3 
al-Majriti, Abū l-Qasim Maslamah ibn 
Ahmad, physician from Cordova 
(d. 398/1007) 13.5; 13.7; 13.8; 13.10; 13.29.2; 
13.38.1; 13.45 
al-Majüsi see ‘Ali ibn al-‘Abbas al-Majüsi 
Makhül, transmitter 10.2.2.2 
al-Makin Abi l-Qasim ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn see 
al-Qadi al-Makīn Abū l-Qàsim Alī ibn 
al-Husayn 
Makird the Daylamite, 4th/1oth-c. official 
10.5.3 
Makki ibn Abi Talib al-Qayrawani, Aba 
Muhammad, Qur'anic scholar and dream 
interpreter (d. 437/1045-1046); see also 
‘Ali ibn Abi Talib al-Qayrawani 1.7 
al-Makki, Ahmad ibn Yahya, poet (d. 248/ 
862) 8.3.23n 
al-Malik al-Adil Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn 
Ayyüb, known as Sayf al-Din, brother and 
successor of Saladin (d. 615/1218) 11.19 
no. 18; 13.86.2; 14.31.7; 14.32.5 no. 8; 
14.38.1; 14.39.1; 14.43.25 14.49.2—3; 14.50; 
14.51.25 14.54.3; 15.34; 15.36.1.3; 15.39; 
15.40.5; 15.42; 15.45.25 15.46.3; 15.46.4 
NO. 3; 15.47.1 15.48; 15.49.2; 15.50; 15.51.33 
15.51.5; 15.51.6; 15.51.8 
al-Malik al-Adil Khwarazm Shah Abū l- 
‘Abbas Ma'mün ibn Ma'mün = Ma'mün r1 
ibn Ma'mün 1, Abū l-Abbas (reg. 399- 
407/1009-1017) 11.12 no. 8 
al-Malik al-Adil Nar al-Din Mahmüd ibn 
Zanki (or Zangi), ruler of Aleppo and 
Damascus, founder of al-Bimaristan al- 
Nūrī (al-Nūrī hospital) 14.49.2n; 15.9; 
15.12; 15.13; 15.15; 15.23.4-2; 15.24; 15.25; 
15-33; 15.345 15.35; 15.36. 15.37; 15.38; 
15.39; 15.46.3; 15.50} 15-51; 15.52.1 15.53 
al-Malik al-Adil Sayf al-Din Abū Bakr ibn 
Ayyüb see al-Malik al-Adil Abū Bakr 
Muhammad ibn Ayyub 
al-Malik al-Afdal Nor al-Din ‘Ali, Saladin’s 
eldest son 14.394; 14.39.4 no. 3; 15.28; 
15.40.3 


11.19.1; 11.19.7 NO. 30 


al-Malik al-Afdal Shahanshah ibn Amir al- 
Juyüsh (d. 515/1221), Fatimid commander 
13.58.25; 13.58.2.2; 13.58.4.4 
al-Malik ‘Al? al-Din Däwüd ibn Bahram (also 
known as Dawüd Shah), governor of Erz- 
injan (d. 624/1225) 15.40.5; 15.40.9 no. 96 
al-Malik al-Amjad Majd al-Din Bahram 
Shah ibn ‘Izz al-din Farrukh Shah ibn 
Shahinshah ibn Ayyub, Ayyubid ruler 
(d. 628/1230) 15.20 no. 1; 15.48; 15.49.1; 
15.51.2; 15.51.11 DOS. 1, 6 
al-Malik al-Ankür, probably = (Malik) al- 
Inkitār (‘(King of) I’ Angleterre’), name of 
Richardi 15.50.6 
al-Malik al-Ashraf Abū al-Fath Musa, son of 
al-Malik al-Adil Abū Bakr ibn Ayyüb = 
al-Malik al-Ashraf 1 Müsä ibn al-Adil 11 
Abū Bakr Sayf al-Din, Abū l-Fath Muzaffar 
al-Din, of Diyarbakr, Ayyubid ruler (reg. 
626-635/1229-1237) 15.1.2; 15.353 
15.36.1.1; 15.46.3; 15.47.1; 15.50.5; 15.51; 
15.52.15 15.53 
al-Malik al-Ashraf Shah Arman Misa, the son 
of al-Malik al-‘Adil Abū Bakr ibn Ayyüb 
(?identical with al-Malik al-Ashraf Abū 
al-Fath Musa) 15.46.4120. 15.52 
al-Malik al-Ashraf, the son of al-Malik al- 
Mansur, the ruler of Homs 15.56.1 
al-Malik al-Awhad Najm al-Din Ayyüb, son 
of al-Malik al-‘Adil Aba Bakr ibn Ayyüb, 
Ayyubid ruler of the city of Khilat 
15.46.3 
al-Malik al-‘Aziz, Fatimid caliph (reg. 365- 
386/975-96) 14.54.30 
al-Malik al-Aziz Uthman, Ayyubid ruler of 
Egypt, son of Saladin 14.37; 14.44.2; 15.22 
NO. 17; 15.40.3; 15.40.9 NO. 23; 15.51.1 
al-Malik Baba al-Dawlah ibn Adud al- 
Dawlah = Abo Nasr Baha’ al-Dawlah Firüz 
b. Fanà Khusraw Adud al-Dawlah, Büyid 
prince (reg. 388-403/998-1012) 11.10 
al-Malik al-Fa’iz Ibrahim ibn al-Malik al-‘Adil 
1, Ayyubid prince 15.29 
al-Malik al-Hafiz Nur al-Din Arslan Shah ibn 
Abi bakr ibn Ayyüb, Ayyubid governor 
15.32 
Malik ibn al-Hārith al-Nakhaī, known as al- 
Ashtar, supporter of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib 
7.5.6 
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Malik ibn Wuhayb al-Ishbili, Abü ‘Abd Allah, 
Sevillian polymath (d. 252/1130) 13.59 
2.2 
al-Malik al-Jawad Muzaffar al-Din Yünus ibn 
Shams al-Din Mamdüd ibn al-Malik al- 
‘Adil, Ayyubid ruler of Damascus 
15.50.63 15.52.1 
al-Malik al-Kamil ibn al-Malik al-‘Adil 
(= al-Malik al-Kamil I Nasir al-Din = 
al-Malik al-Kamil I Muhammad ibn 
al-‘Adil I Muhammad or Ahmad Sayf 
al-Din, Abū l-Ma'ali Nasir al-Din), Ayy- 
ubid ruler of Egypt (reg. 615-635 /1218- 
1238) 14.45; 14.47.25 14.49.25 15.35; 15.37; 
15.50.3 
al-Malik al-Kämil Muhammad ibn Abü Bakr 
ibn Ayyüb (573-635/1177-1238), fourth 
Ayyubid sultan in Egypt 14.22.21; 14.40.1; 
14.44.25 14-45; 14.49.2;14.51.2; 14.53; 
14.54.3; 14.54.4; 14.54.4—6; 14.54.8; 
14.54-9; 14.54.10; 14.54.11; 14.56.1; 14.57.15 
14.57.3; 14.58.3; 15.37.3; 15.40.9 NO. 14; 
15.49.2; 15.50; 15.51.4 
al-Malik al-Mansür Nasir al-Din Abū l-Maʻālī 
Muhammad ibn al-Malik al-Muzaffar Tagī 
al-Dīn Umar ibn Shāhinshāh ibn Ayyūb, 
Ayyubid ruler of Hama 15.22; 15.24; 
15.46.3; 15.54 
al-Malik al-Mansür “zz al-Din Taqî al-Din 
Abū Said Farrukh Shah Dawid, Ayyubid 
ruler of Baalbek and Damascus 15.49.1; 
15.51.2 
al-Malik al-Mansur = al-Malik al-Mujāhid 
Shirküh 11 ibn al-Qahir Muhammad Nasir 
al-Din, Salah al-Din, lord of Homs (reg. 
581-637/1186-1240) 15.31.1; 15.31 no. 22 
al-Malik al-Mas'üd, Lord of Amid 15.56.1 
al-Malik al-Mas'üd Aqsis ibn al-Malik al- 
Kamil = al-Mas'üd Yusuf, son of al-Malik 
al-Kamil, emir of Yemen ` 1 
al-Malik al-Mu'ayyad Najm al-Din Mas'üd, 
son of al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din Yusuf 
ibn Ayyüb 15.51.11 no. 3 
al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Sharaf al-Din ‘Isa ibn 
al-Malik al-‘Adil 1, Ayyubid ruler of Dam- 
ascus (576-624/1180-1227). Ayyubid ruler 
of Damascus 14.50; 14.53; 14.56.1; 15.19; 
15.22; 15.29; 15.36.1; 15.43.1 15.43.3; 
15.45.2; 15.45.3 NO. 1; 15.50.3; 15.51 
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al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Shihab al-Dawlah Abū 
1-Fath Mawdüd ibn Mas'üd ibn Mahmüd 
1115 nO. 1 
al-Malik al-Mu'azzam Türänshäh, son of al- 
Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyüb 
14.54.3 
al-Malik al-Mu‘izz “Izz al-Din Aybak al- 
Turkumani, Mamluk ruler of Egypt 
(reg.648-655/1250-1255) 15.32; 15.49.3; 
15.49.4; 15.49.6 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar Qutuz al-Mu‘izzi, Sayf 
al-Din, Bahri Mamluk (reg. 657—658/1259— 
1260) 11.13.7.9; 15.32 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar Taqi al-Din Umar ibn 
al-Malik al-Amjad Bahram Shah ibn Far- 
rukh Shah ibn Shahinshah ibn Ayyüb 
15.20; 15.24. 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar I ‘Umar ibn Shahanshah 
Nur al-Din, Abū Sa'id Tagī al-Din, Ayyubid 
ruler of Hama (reg. 574/1178-587/1191) 
15.24 
al-Malik al-Mujahid Shirküh 11 ibn al-Qahir 
Muhammad Nasir al-Din, Salah al-Din 
(reg. 581/1186-637/1240)- 
al-Malik al-Näsir Salah al-Din Abū l-Muzaffar 
Yusuf ibn Ayyüb, Ayyubid ruler (d. 1260) 
15.111; 15.11.25 15.54(?) 
al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din Dä’üd ibn al- 
Malik al-Mu'azzam (= al-Malik al-Näsir 11 
Dāūd ibn al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa Sharaf al-Din, 
Salah al-Din), Ayyubid ruler of Damascus 
(reg. 624—626/1227—1229, d. 1259) 15.21; 
15.35; 15.42; 15.43.3; 15.45.2; 15.51 
al-Malik al-Näsir Salah al-Din Yusuf ibn 
Ayyüb see Salah al-Din (Saladin) 
al-Malik al-Nasir 11 Yūsuf ibn al-‘Aziz 
Muhammad Ghiyath al-Din 1, Salah 
al-Din, Ayyubid ruler of Aleppo (reg. 634— 
658/1236-1260) 15.32; 15.49.3; 15.51 15.54 
Malik al-Nuhäh ‘King of Grammarians, Abū 
Nizar al-Hasan ibn Safi (d. 568/1173) 
15.8.12 
al-Malik al-Qahir Muhammad ibn Shirkth I 
Asad al-Din ibn Shadhi, Nasir al-Din (also 
known as Asad al-Din Shirküh), lord of 
Homs (reg. 574-581/1178-1186( 1 
al-Malik 21-5350 Ghazi ibn al-Malik al- 
Mansur, Artugid ruler of Mardin 
15.58.5 
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al-Malik al-Salih 11 Ayyüb ibn al-Kamil 
Muhammad Nasir al-Din, Najm al- 
Din, Ayyubid ruler of Egypt (reg. 638— 
647/1240-1249) 14.32.2; 14.45; 14.54.35 
14.55.3; 14.56.1; 14.56.3; 14.56.2; 14.56.4 
NO. 1; 14.58.3; 14.58.4 nO. 3; 15.31.1; 15.49; 
15:52:1 
al-Malik al-Sälih ‘Imad al-Din Abū Lbda 
Ismāfl ibn al-Malik al-Adil Abū Bakr 
ibn Ayyub - (reg. 635 /1237-1238 and 
637-643/1239-1245), Ayyubid ruler of 
Damascus and Egypt 15.20; 15.49.2; 
15.50; 15.51 
al-Malik al-Zahir Ghazi ibn Yusuf, Ayyubid 
ruler of Aleppo (d. 613/1216) 10.75.2; 
15.18.1; 15.18.1.3; 15.23.2.1; 15.30: 15.40; 
15.50.6 
al-Malik al-Zahir Rukn al-Din, Baybars 1 al- 
Bundugdārī, Bahri Mamluk, fourth Mam- 
lūk ruler of Egypt (reg. 658-676 /1260-— 
1277) 14.46; 14.54.3; 14-551; 14.55.25 
14.55.3; 15.32 
al-Ma'mün, seventh Abbasid caliph (reg. 198— 
218/813-833) 8.3.5; 8.3.11n; 8.3.13; 8.3.150; 
8.3.17; 8.3.20; 8.3.22; 8.3.23; 8.4.2n; 
8.13; 8.15.1n; 8.20.4n; 8.21.1n; 8.25.7n; 
8.26.17n; 8.29.3n; 9.12; 9.32n; 9.400; 
9.41; 10.1.3; 10.1.14 DO. 22; 12.3 no. 1; 
14.25.10; 1 
al-Ma’mün, Yahya ibn Ismail ibn Dhi |-Nūn, 
king of the ta'ifah of Toledo (reg. 435- 
467/1043-1074) 13.38.2; 13.39.2; 13.45 
Ma'mün ibn Ma'mün (recte Muhammad) 
see Khwarazmshah Abi |-'Abbās 
Mamun 
al-Manäwi, author of a commentary on the 
Hippocratic Aphorisms ` 15.60.2n 
Mani (Mani), founder of Manicheism (d. 276) 
5.1.8.2n 
Manichaeans 10.114 nos. 114, 171 
Mankah al-Hindi (Manikya), Indian phys- 
ician and translator under Harun al- 
Rashid  12.1n; 12.2 no. 6n; 12.3 no. 1; 12.5 
al-Mansur, Abbasid caliph (reg. 136-158/754- 
75) 8.1; 8.2; 8.3.4n; 8.3.10n; 8.3.17n; 8.8n; 
8.181.1n; 8.25.2n; 8.29.5n; 8.29.8n; 9.1; 
9-310; 9.41N; 11.2; 12.511: 1 
al-Mansur ibn Abi ‘Amir, chamberlain of al- 
Hakam 11 and de facto ruler of al-Andalus 
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between 368-392/978-1002 
NO. 3; 13.52 
Mansur ibn Banas, translator 9.34 
Mansur ibn Dubays, Baha al-Dawlah, Maz- 
yadid ruler (reg. 474-479/1082-1086) 
10.64.2 
al-Mansur ibn Ismail [ibn Khaqan], 'Gov- 
ernor of Khorasan and Transoxiana' to 
whom IAU (apparently in error) says al- 
Räzi dedicated his book al-Mansüri 
11.5.9; 11.5.14 
Mansür ibn Talhah ibn Tahir ibn al-Husayn 
(active 3rd/gth c.), philosopher and 
Tahirid governor 11.5.25 no. 165 
al-Mansur, Ya‘qub Abū Yusuf ibn ‘Abd al- 
Mu'min, third Almohad ruler (r 580- 
595/184-199) 13.63.3; 13.63.5; 13.66.3.; 
13.66.4; 13.68.3; 13.72; 13.73; 13.74; 13.77; 
13.79; 13.83; 13.85 
Manşür al-Namari, poet of the 2nd/8th c. 
13.63.8.2 
Mantias, physician of antiquity 4.1.10.2; 


13.29.1; 13.35 


4.11.2 
al-Mantiqi see Abü Sulayman Muhammad 
ibn Tahir 
al-Maqrizi, Taqi al-Din (d. 845/1442), Egyp- 
tian historian 6 
Mar Elias see Elias of Nisibis 
Marcian, 5th-c.emperor 6.1.3 
Marcus, physician of antiquity, pupil of 
Chorus 3.2; 4.1.10.5 
al-Māridīnī, Fakhr al-Din Abū ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, phys- 
ician and teacher of Shihab al-Din al- 
Suhrawardi al-Maqtül and Sadid al-Din 
ibn Ragigah 10.64.18; 10.75; 1518.1; 
15.29; 15.46.1; 15.46.2; 15.46.3; 15.46.3.9; 
15.50 
Marinus, late-antique physician 3.6; 5.2.1 
Marinus of Alexandria, 2nd-c. anatomist 
5.1.37 NO. 22 
Marinus, a king of the Greeks, perhaps to 
be identified with the mythological hero 
Minos 7.2.2 
Marius ‘the Methodist’ see Thessalus 
Marsyas, legendary Phrygian satyr associated 
with music ıın 
Martialius, 2nd-c. anatomist at Rome 
5.1.10.1; 5.1.10.2 
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Ma'rüf al-Karkhi, ascetic, Sufi and tradition- 
alist (d. 200/815-816) 7 
Marit, one of the two angels who descended 
to earth in Babylon 10.68.2.2n; 15.56.1n 
Marwan ibn ‘Ali ibn Salamah al-Fanaki see 
Hujjat al-Din 
Marwan ibn al-Hakam, Umayyad caliph (reg. 
646-645/684-5) 7.5.6; 819.2n 
Marwän ibn Janäh, Andalusian physician and 
philologist 47 
Marwan (11) ibn Muhammad al-Ja‘di 
al-Himar (reg. 127-132/744-50), last 
Umayyad caliph 15.311n 
Maryam bint Bukhtishü‘, sister of Jibril ibn 
Bukhtishü‘, mother of Jürjis ibn Mikhail 
8.15 
al-Maryamī, probably the 3rd/gth-c. Egyptian 
poet al-Oāsim ibn Yahyā al-Maryamī 
13.58 
al-Marzubānī, Abū Ubayd Allāh Muhammad 
ibn ‘Imran, 4th/1oth-c. scholar 8.29.15n 
al-Marzūgī, Abū ‘Ali Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan, author of a commentary on 
the Hamāsah of Abū Tammàm ` 7.2.3n; 
8.29.15n 
Masarjawayh (also Masarjis, Persian Mas- 
argoye), Jewish Umayyad physician and 
translator 6.5.1; 8.19; 9.8 
Masarjis see Masarjawayh 
Masawayh, son of Yuhanna ibn Masawayh 
8.26.12 
Māsawayh Abū Yūhannā, physician in the 
service of Harün al-Rashid 8.25 
al-Masdüm, Abū l-Husayn ibn Asdün, 
Andalusian physician 13.62.3; 13.63.6; 
13.77; 13.78 
Mäshä’alläh, astrologer courtier of Härün 
al-Rashid 
al-Masih, Christ, the Messiah 5.1.4; 5.1.5; 


12.1n 


5.1.6; 5.1.7; 5.1.8; 5.1.11; 5.1.12.1—2; 5.143; 
5.114; 5.1.21.2; 8.5; 8.26; 8.29; 1113.7(p); 
15.8.1(p); 15.51.3(p); 15.58.7(p); see also 
Christians/Christianity 

Masih ibn Hakam, physician at the court of 

Härün al-Rashid 12.5n 

al-Masihi see Abü Sahl al-Masihi 

Maslamah, transmitter 7.2.3 

Maslamah ibn Ahmad see al-Majriti 


Masrür, ghulam of al-Mu'tadid 10.10.2 
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Masrür al-Kabir (Masrür al-Khädim al- 
Kabir), eunuch, transmitter, fictional 
companion of Härün al-Rashid 8.20.4n; 

12.6 

Masrür Samanah, eunuch associate of al- 
Mutasim 8.20.4 

al-Mastūr, Abū |-Faraj al-Husayn ibn 
Muhammad, grammarian and poet 
(d. 392/1001-1002) 10.64 

Mas'üd ibn Mahmūd ibn Sebüktegin (reg. 
421-432/1030-1040), ruler of Ghaznah 

11.13.3.17; 11.13.8 no. 5; 11.15 no. 13 
al-Mas‘üdi, Abu l-Hasan Ali ibn al-Husayn, 
author of historical and geographical 
works (d. 345/956) 4.6.1; 4.6.3.3; 5.1.6; 
7.5.50; 7.5.6n; 7.6n; 8.3.7n; 8.316n; 
8.29.11n; 8.29.22n; 11.5.25 no. 201 

Maternus, Triarius Maternus Lasciuius, 
Roman consul 5.1.12.2 

Matta ibn Yūnān (or Yunus) see Abū Bishr 
Matta 

Matthaeus the Elder, physician of antiquity, 
pupil of Ménas 3.3 

Matthaeus the Younger, physician of 
antiquity 3.4 

al-Māwardī, Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Muhammad 
ibn Habib, Shafi‘ite jurist (d. 450/1058) 

10.38.4 

Maximinus, physician of antiquity 3.6 

al-Maydānī, Abū I-Fadl Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad, philologist (d. 518/1124) 

7.5.5n 

al-Maymandi, Shams al-Kufah Ahmad ibn 
al-Hasan, Ghaznavid vizier (d. 424/1032) 


74.6n; 


1113 
Maymūn ibn Haran, katib (d. 297/909-910) 
8.313 
Maymūn ibn Qays ibn Tha‘labah al-A'sha, 
poet (d. after 3/625) 
Maymuün al-Qasri, Faris al-Din, Ayyubid ruler 
of Sidon and Nablus (d. 611/1214) 
15.23.2.2 
al-Mazyar ibn Qarin (d. 225/840), last of the 
Qarinid rulers of Tabaristan 11.4 
Melissus, Empiricist physician of antiquity 
3.5; 4.1.11.3 
Melkites (al-Malakiyyah) 
14.15; 14.54-1D; 15.23.11]; 15.43.1 
Menalcus, disciple of Hippocrates 


10.1.2; 11.9.2.5n 


144; 14.6n; 14.10n; 


4.110.1n 
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Menas, legendary Greek physician 3.2; 
3.3 
Menelaus, Greek author on spherics 
14.22.3.2N; 15.31.6n 
Menemachus, Methodist physician of 
antiquity 35 
Menodotus, 2nd-c. empiricist physician 
5.1.37 NO. 10 
Methodists, school of ancient Greek physi- 
cians 1.1; 4.1.10.1 
Miat Alf, the mother of Abū l-Asha'ir 
(probably Abū l-Asha'ir [Jaysh] ibn Khu- 
marawayh, third ruler of the Tulunid 
dynasty) 14.4.4 
Michael the Syncellus, brother of Theodore 
at Mar Saba  9.23n 
Mihrawayh ibn Shahriyār, Khorasanian 
prince 8.10.3 
Mihyar al-Daylami, poet (d. 428/1036-1037) 
10.38.4 
Mīkhāīl, son-in-law of Jibrīl ibn Bukhtishü‘ 
8.3.5; 8.316; 8.3.20 
Mikhail ibn Masawayh, personal physician 
to al-Ma'mün, brother of Yühannä ibn 
Masawayh 8.25.1; 8.27; 8.29.3n 
Milo of Agrigento, physician of antiquity 


3.6 

Milo of Croton, Greek athlete 4.3.4.3; 
5.1.35n 

Milon the Second, physician of antiquity 
4.1.10.2 


al-Minfakh see Muwaffaq al-Din al-Minfakh 

Miskawayh, Abo ‘Ali Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad, philosopher and historian (d. 421/ 
1030) 10.45; 10.64.20 no. 5 

al-Mismaī al-Mutakallim — 11.5.25 no. 73 

Mithridates, king of Pontus 4.1.10.2; 8.20.11n 

al-Mitwā' see Shams al-Din Abū 1-1201 ibn 


Abi |-Faraj 
Mnaseas, Methodist physician of antiquity 
3.5 
Mnesarchus, pupil of Hippocrates and father 
of Pythagoras 4.1.10.1; 4.3.4.1 
Mnesitheus, Athenian Dogmatist physician 
4.1.10.4 


Modestus, physician of antiquity, pupil of 
Ghūrus 3.2 

Mongols see al-Tatar 

Moses see Mūsā 


the Mouse (al-Far, al-Far, perhaps = Alvar), 
Andalusi physician 13.62.2.3 

Mu ‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, founder of 
Umayyad dynasty (reg. 41-60/661-680) 

7445 7.5.1; 7.5.2; 7.5.3 

Mu'āwiyah ibn al-Hārith al-Akbar, pre- 
Islamic chieftain in Hadramaut, ancestor 
of al-Kindi 10.1 

Mu‘awiyah ibn Jabalah, pre-Islamic chieftain 
of the Banu |-Harith al-Asghar in Had- 
ramaut, ancestor of al-Kindi 

Mu‘awiyah ibn Yahya, transmitter 

Mu'ayyid al-Din, the son of Ibn al-Sa'igh al- 
‘Antari 10.69.31 

Mu’ayyid al-Din Abū Ismail al-Husayn ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, vizier 


10.1.3 
10.2.2.1 


11.21 nO. 1 
Mu’ayyid al-Din Abū l-Fawaris al-Musayyab 
ibn ‘Ali al-Husayn, also known as Ibn 
al-Sufi, vizier in Damascus under Mumm 
al-Din Unur 15.8.4 
Mu’ayyid al-Din al-“Urdi (ca. 596—664/ 
ca. 1200-1266), teacher of Ibn al-Quff 
15.604 
Mubarak ibn Abi I-Khayr Salāmah ibn 
Mubarak ibn Rahmün see Mubarak ibn 
Salamah ibn Rahmün 
Mubarak ibn Salamah ibn Rahmün, physi- 
cianin Egypt 14.28 
al-Mubarrad, Abū Abbas Muhammad ibn 
Yazid al-Azdi, philologist, grammarian 
(d. 285/898) 15.40.2 
al-Mubashshir ibn Fätik, Mahmüd al-Dawlah 
Abū l-Wafa' (5th/uth c.), author of 
Mukhtar al-hikam 1.4; 2.1.3; 2.1.7; 4.1.50; 
44.7; 4.1.8.10; 4.1.10.2N; 4.3.3; 4.3.4.1; 
4.3.4.20; 4.3.5; 4.4.2.1; 4.4.240; 4.4.2.5; 
4.4.45 4-5-1D5 4.5.3; 4.6.2.1n; 4.6.3.1; 
4.6.3.2; 4.6.3.4; 4.6.8n; 4.6.11; 5.1.21.1; 
5.1.23; 5.1.35; 10.22.3; 14.23; 14.27.1 
Mudar ibn Nizar ibn Ma‘add ibn ‘Adnan, 
ancestor of one of the main branches of 
the ‘Northern Arabs’ 8.10.4n; 15.33(p); 
15.46.2(p) 
al-Mufaddal ibn Zimam, mawlā (client) of 
al-Mahdi 
al-Mufashkil, unidentified Jewish physician 
lampooned by Abū l-Hakam al-Maghribi 
15.8. 


10.5.2 
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al-Mufid, Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘man al-Harithi 
al--Ukbarī, Imāmī Shiite theologian 
(d. 413/1032) 14.25.9 no. gon 
al-Muhadhdhab Abū Sa‘id ibn Abi Sulayman 
see Abū Said ibn Abi Sulayman 
Muhadhdhab al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn ‘Ali 
(known as al-Dakhwar), high-ranking Syr- 
ian physician teacher of IAU, Ibn al-Nafis 
and Ibn Qadi Ba‘labakk (d. 628/1230) 
10.64.4; 10.66.3; 10.68.1.3; 10.68.2.1; 
10.75.25 11.12; 14.54.25 14.56.1; 15.3.1.1; 
15.3.1.4; 15.23.4.1; 15.23.4-2; 15.31.15 15.32; 
15.37.1 15-425 15.43.1 15.50; 15.51; 15.52.1; 
15.53; 15.54; 15.56.1; 15.56.2 nO. 2; 15.57.1; 
AL2 
Muhadhdhab al-Din Abü Nasr Muhammad 
ibn Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn al- 
Khadir (or al-Khidr) al-Halabi see Ibn 
al-Khadir al-Halabi 
Muhadhdhab al-Din Abū Sand Muhammad 
ibn Abi Hulayqah, Egyptian physician b. 
620/1223 14.54.14; 14-55 
Muhadhdhab al-Din Ahmad see Ibn al- 
Hajib 
Muhadhdhab al-Din ibn Habal see Ibn 
Habal 
Muhadhdhab al-Din ibn al-Naqqash (Abu 
l-Hasan Alī ibn Abi ‘Abd Allah Īsā ibn 
Hibat Allah al-Naqqash al-Baghdadi), 
Damascus physician 10.64.19.1n; 14.31.5; 
14.44.25 15.13; 15.14; 15.23.1; 15.24; 15.36.15 
15.48 
Muhadhdhab al-Din Yüsuf ibn Abi 
Said al-Samiri, Samaritan philosopher 
and physician (d. 624/1227) 15.48; 
15.49.1 
al-Muhajir ibn Khalid ibn al-Walid, son of 
the celebrated commander Khalid ibn 
al-Walid 7.5.2; 7.5.3 
Muhammad, Prophet, Messenger of God 
7.1.5; 10.1.2} 10.2.2.1; 10.2.2.2; 10.68.2.4(p) 
(‘Ahmad’); 10.81.3; 11.19.6.2(p); 1119.7 
NO. 11; 14.22.5.1 DO. 7; 14.25.9 no. 80; 
14.31.8n; 154.5 no. 62; 15.18.2(p); 
15.31.2(p); 15.31.4(p); 15.46.2; 15.46.3 
10(p); 15.51.7 
Muhammad, son of the caliph al-Mutawakkil 
8.20.5n 


Muhammad, son of caliph al-Nasir li-Din 
Allāh 10.76.2 
Muhammad I al-Awsat, fifth Umayyad emir 
of al-Andalus (reg. 238-272/852—86) 
13.12; 13.13; 13.18 
Muhammad al-Amin see al-Amin 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Hasan (or al- 
Hasan), known as ‘The Pure Soul’ (al-Nafs 
al-Zakiyyah), 2nd/8th-c. Alid rebel 
8.18.1 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Masarrah 
al-Jabali see Ibn Masarrah 
Muhammad ibn Abd Allah ibn al-Mugaffa‘, 
son of Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ and secretary to 
al-Mansür ı1.2n 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir, head of 
police under al-Mutawakkil (d. 253/876) 
8.4.10; 8.29.15n 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Baqi al-Bazzar, poet 
15.51.50 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn al-Zayyat 
see Ibn al-Zayyāt 
Muhammad ibn Abdün al-Jabalī al-Idwi, 
Andalusian physician (active 350/960) 
13.29.2; 13.34; 13.37; 13-381 
Muhammad ibn Abi l-Abbas see al-Saffah 
Muhammad ibn Abi Ayyüb ibn al-Rashid, 
grandson of Harun al-Rashid; and patient 
of Yuhanna ibn Masawayh 8.26.11 
Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr, governor of Egypt 
in the caliphate of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib 
7.5.6 
Muhammad ibn Abi l-Fadl al-Tüsi, governor 
ofTüs 10.8.4 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Abi l-Ash'ath, 
son of Ahmad ibn Abil-Ash'ath 10.46.3 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Salih al-‘Abdi, 
unidentified westerner physician 
13.61.3.1 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Tamimi al- 
Magdisī, author of Maddat al-baq@ 
4.5.1; 15.40.9 NO. 35 
Muhammad ibn Alī, al-Bāgir fifth Imam of 
theTwelverShi'is 15.51.7 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Khallal al-Basri, 
Abi l-Husayn, source of al-Tanükhi 
11.5.11 
Muhammad ibn Haran ibn Makhlad 'Kubbah 
al-Katib, 3rd/gth-c. poet 13.58 
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Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Warrāg, source 
quoted by Ibn al-Nadim 11.5.9 
Muhammad ibn Husayn ibn ‘Abbadah, 
5th/uth-c. Andalusian grammarian 
8.29.8n 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq, transmitter 7.2.3 
Muhammad ibn al-Jahm (active 3rd/8th c.), 
Muftazilite philosoper and official 
10.1.14 nO. 190 
Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari see al-Tabarı, 
Abū Ja‘far Muhammad 
Muhammad ibn Khalaf al-Marzuban, 
zrd/gth-c. scholar and translator 7.10 
Muhammad ibn Mahmud Khwarazmshah, 
Sejljūg sultan (d. 554/159) 10.63.3 
Muhammad ibn Malik-Shah Abu Shujä‘ 
Ghiyath al-Dunya wa-l-Din, Seljuq ruler 
(reg. 498-5u/1105-1118) 10.64.19.16(p); 
10.66.9 no. 2 
Muhammad ibn Marwan Ibn Zuhr al-Iyādī, 
father of Abū Marwan ibn Zuhr 13.601 
Muhammad ibn Maymün Marküsh, Andalus- 
ian grammarian and poet 13.29.2 
Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Hasani see 
al-Sharif Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
al-Hasani 
Muhammad ibn Musa, Abū Jafar al- 
Munajjim (‘the astrologer’), son of Misa 
ibn Shakir, patron of Hunayn ibn Ishaq 
8.29.22 no. 29; 9.19N; 9.40; 9.471; 
10.3.2.3; 10.3.14 nO. 95 
Muhammad ibn Masa ibn Abd al-Malik, 
patron of translators, perhaps = Abū 
‘Imran Musa ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn 
Hisham al-Isbahani, high official under 
al-Mutawakkil (d. 246/860-861) 9.43 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘d, uncle of Sa‘id ibn al- 
Umawi, a source for Ibn Juljul 7.1.6 
Muhammad ibn Sa'id ibn Hisham al-Hajari 
see Ibn Mulsägah 
Muhammad ibn Sad al-Tabib, one of the 
Andalusi translators of De Materia Medica 
13.36.2.3 
Muhammad ibn Salih, zrd/gth-c. Abbasid 
prince 8.8.4 
Muhammad ibn Sallam al-Jumahi, tradition- 
ist and author of Tabaqat al-shu‘ara’ (d. 
ca. 231-232/845-6) 8.7; 8.26.17 
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Muhammad ibn Sulayman ibn al-Hädi, 
known as Ibn Mashghüf, grandson of 
al-Hadi (reg. 785-786) 8.26.12 

Muhammad ibn Salih ibn Abd Allah al- 
‘Alawi (d. 252/866—867 or 255/868—869) 

AIL2.1 
Muhammad ibn Tahir ibn al-Husayn 
8.19.3 

Muhammad ibn Tamlikh, 4th/10th-c. 
Andalusian physician and judge 7 

Muhammad ibn Thawab, known as Abū l- 
Thalläj (?Abü I-Falàh), Iraqi physician, 
disciple of Ibn Abil-Ash‘ath 10.46.2; 

10.46.4 NOS. 1, 4; 10.47; 15.4 

Muhammad ibn Tawwab al-Mawsili 

Muhammad ibn Tughj see Ibn Tughj 

Muhammad ibn ‘Umar ibn Yahya, Abü l- 
Hasan, al-Sharif 10.8.5; 10.8.7 

Muhammad ibn Yahya, unidentified 

14.36.2 

Muhammad ibn Yasir, poet 8.29.22n 

Muhammad al-Sati, clockmaker and chro- 
nometrist, father of Fakhr al-Din Ridwan 
al-Sa@ti 15.29 

Muhammad al-Shajjär, one of the Andalusi 
translators of De Materia Medica 

13.36.2.3 

al-Muhassin ibn Ibrahim al-Sab? (d. 410/ 

1010), father of Hilalal-al-Sàbi' 10.4.9; 
10.8.8; 10.8.9 

al-Muhtadi bi-Allah, Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn al-Wāthig, son and suc- 
cessor to al-Wathiq (reg. 255-256/869-70) 

8.4.4; 816; 8.23.3n 

Muhyi l-Din, Abū l-Ma'ali Muhammad ibn 
al-gādī'Alī Zaki al-Din (d. 598/1202), chief 
judge of Damascus 15.50; 15.33 

Muhyi l-Din, judge of Marand 1119.2 

Muhyi l-Din ibn (al-)'Arabi see Ibn ‘Arabi 

Mufin al-Din ibn Ragiqah, brother of Sadid 
ibn Ragigah 15.46.1 

Muīn al-Din, Father of Khunad or Khwand 
Khātūn, the wife of Saladin 15.23.2 

Muīn al-Din ibn Shaykh al-Shuyükh, Ayyu- 
bid emir 15.49.2 

Mumm al-Din Unur 15.8.4n 

al-Mu‘izz li-Din Allah, Ma‘add, fourth 
Fatimid caliph (reg. 341-364/953-75) 

14.14.3; 14.9; 14.1511 1 


15.4n 
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Mu'izz al-Dawlah, founder of Büyid rule in 
Baghdad (d. 356/967) 8.5.2; 10.27 
Mu‘izz al-Dawlah Thimäl ibn Salih, Mirdäsid 
ruler of Aleppo (reg. 442-449/1050-1057- 
8) 10382 
Mujahid al-Amiri, ruler of the taifah of 
Denia (reg. 405-436/1014-1044/45) 13.7; 
13.48; 13.60.2 
Mujahid al-Din Qaymaz ` 10.8.2 
al-Muktafi, Abbasid caliph (reg. 288— 
295/902-908) 8.30.1n; 9.26n; 14.5n 
Mumahhid al-Dawlah, Abo Mansür, ruler 
from the Marwanid dynasty at Mayyafar- 
iqin 8.5.4; 8.5.5; 10.27 
Munahhim ibn al-Fawwäl, Andalusian physi- 
cian 13.46 
al-Munayhi, Abū l-Ghawth ibn Nihrir, 
4th/1oth-c. poet 4 
Mu'nis al-Fahl, chief of police under al- 
Mu'tadid 10.2.3.1 
Munis al-Khadim, servant of al-Mu'tadid 
1010.5 
Munkar, Islamic angel 15.8.n(p) 
al-Muntasir bi-Allàh, eleventh Abbasid 
caliph (reg. 247-248/861-62) — 8.4.3al- 
Muqtadir bi-Allah (Abū l-Fadl Jafar ibn 
Ahmad al-Mu'tadid), Abbasid caliph (reg. 
295-320/908-932) 8.5.2; 8.26.16n; 8.33; 
9.36n; 14.50; 15.1.3; 15.1.3.2 
al-Muqpili, Abo Nasr Muhammad ibn Yusuf, 
Iraqi physician 10.55 
al-Mugtadī bi-amr Allah, Abbasid caliph (reg. 
476-478 /1075-1094) 10.58.1; 10.58.5 no. 1; 
10.59.1; 10.59.2 NOS. 1, 2, 3 
al-Muqtadir bi-Allāh, Abbasid caliph (reg. 
295-320/908-932) 10.4.1; 10.4.4.1; 10.4.6; 
10.4.7; 10.5.1; 10.44.1 
al-Mugtafi li-amr Allah (Abo ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn al-Mustazhir), Abbasid 


caliph (reg. 530-555/136-1160) 10.63.3; 
10.68.1.4; 10.72 
Murshid, unidentified 10.62.3(p) 
Musa 'the blind; Abbasid prince 810.3 


Misa, Moses 10.51.2(p); 13.50; 15.17(p); 15.46; 
15.40.3; 15.46.3.6(p); 15.56.1n 
Mūsā al-Hādī see al-Hādī 
Misa ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, secretary to the 
caliph al-Mutawakkil (reg. 232-247/847— 
61) 8.12; 9.43n 


Misa ibn Abi Abbas al-Shashi, governor of 
al-Shāsh (Tashkent) 8.10.4 
Misa ibn Abi |-Faraj ibn al-Dahhak — A11.2.2n 
Müsä ibn al-‘Ayzar see Musa ibn al-‘Azar al- 
Isrārīlī 
Mūsā ibn al-Azär al-Isra'ili, physician in the 
service of al-Mu‘izz li-Dīn Allāh 14.9 
Musa ibn Isr#il al-Küfi (129-222/746—747— 
837), personal physician of Ibrahim ibn 
al-Mahdi 848 
Musa ibn Ja‘far, al-Kazim, seventh Imam of 
the Twelver Shi'is 15.51.7 
Misa ibn Khalid ‘the Translator’ (al- 
turjuman), pupil of Hunayn ibn Ishaq 
8.29.8; 9.20 
Misa ibn Maymün, Moses Maimonides, Abū 
‘Tmran al-Qurtubi (527-606/1135-1208) 
Jewish theologian, philosopher and physi- 
cian 14.38.10; 14.39; 14.40.1D; 15.40.3; 
15.511 
Musa ibn Muhammad ibn Sa‘id ibn Misa ibn 
Hudayr, vizier under ‘Abd al-Rahmān 111 
13.21.2.1 
Mūsā ibn Yusuf ibn Sayyär, Abū Mähir, physi- 
cian 10.24;10.25 
Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj, compiler of a canonical 
collection of hadiths (d. 261/875) 
71.50 
Muslim ibn al-Walid, poet (d. 207/823) 
10.64.19.5n, 13.63.8.2n 
al-Mustad? bi-amr Allah, Abū Muhammad 
al-Hasan ibn al-Mustanjid, Abbasid caliph 
(reg. 566-575/1170-1180) 10.63.2; 10.6 4.5 
al-Mustaīn, Abbasid caliph (reg. 248— 
252/862-66) 8.4.3; 8.4.8n; 8.23.10; 10.1.6 
al-Musta'in bi-Allah, Abo Ja‘far Ahmad ibn 
Hud, ruler of the ta’ifah of Saragossa (reg. 
478-503/1085-110) 13.57 
al-Mustakfi bi-Alläh, Abbasid caliph (reg. 
333-334/944-46) 10.51 
al-Mustanjid bi-Allah, Abbasid caliph (reg. 
555—566/1160—1170) 10.63.2; 10.64.53 
10.66.1 
al-Mustansir (Abū Tamim Ma‘add al- 
Mustansir bi-Allah), Fatimid caliph 
(420-487/1029-1094) 10.38; 14.25.3n; 
14.25.5; 14.26.3 no. 2n 
al-Mustansir bi-Alläh (Abū Jafar al- 
Mustansir al-Mansür ibn al-Zāhir), 
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Abbasid caliph (reg. 623-640/1226-1242) 
8.4.3n; 10.38.3; 5.35; 15.40.7 
al-Mustarshid bi-Allah, Abbasid caliph (reg. 
512-529 /1118-1135) 10.621 
al-Mustazhir bi-Allah, Abbasid caliph (reg. 
487-512/1094-118) 10.58.1; 10.61 
al-Mu'tadid bi-Allàh, Abbasid caliph (reg. 
279-289/892-902) 
10.2.3.3; 10.2.4 NO. 20; 10.3.2.3; 10.3.6; 
10.3.14 DO. 139; 10.10.1; 10.10.45 10.10.5; 
10.11; 10.12.2; 10.15; 14.535 14.11 
al-Mu'tadid bi-Alläh Abi ‘Amr 'Abbād ibn 
‘Abbad, ruler of the ta'ifah of Seville (reg. 
433-460/1042-1069) 13.611 
al-Mu'tamar ibn al-‘Assal, theologian 
8.29.22n 
al-Mu'tamid, governor of Damascus 
15.40.3 
al-Mu'tamid ‘ala Allah, Ahmad ibn al- 
Mutawakkil, Abbasid caliph (reg. 256— 
279/870-92) 8.26.16n; 8.34; 8.32.11; 
10.14.1; 10.14.2.1; 14.5N 
Mutammim ibn Nuwayrah, ıst/7th-c. poet 
14.32.4(P); 15.37-4(P) 
al-Mutanabbi, Abū l-Tayyib Ahmad ibn al- 
Husayn al-Ju‘fi, poet (d. 354/965) 
14.27.2n; 15.8.2n; 15.8.15n; 15.170; 
15.31.11; 15.37.40; 15.40.2; 15.40.4D; 
15.46.3.6n; 15.49n (MS B); 15.52.1.2n; 
15.54n 
al-Mutarriz, Abü 'Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
‘Ali al-Sulami al-Dimashqi, grammarian, 
lexicographer and adib (d. 456/1064) 
15.31.6 no. 18 
al-Mu'tasim bi-Allah, Muhammad Abū Ishaq, 
Abbasid caliph (reg. 218-227/833-42) 
7.1.50; 7.8.30; 8.3.5n; 8.4.2n; 8.4.5n; 
8.4.7n; 8.4.10n; Hun: 8.12.1n; 8.20.1; 
8.20.2; 8.20.3; 8.20.4; 8.20.5; 8.20.6; 
8.20.7; 8.20.11; 8.26.4; 8.26.17; 8.27.3; 
9.490; 10.1.3; 10.68.1.4; 11.4 
al-Mu‘tasim bi-Allah, Ibn Sumadih, emir of 
Almeria 13.40 
al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allah, Abbasid caliph (reg. 
232-247/847-61) 8.4.1; 8.4.2; 8.4.3; 8.4.4; 
8.4.7; 8.4.8; 8.4.9; 8.12.1; 8.1.2.2; 8.16; 
8.20.5; 8.23.1; 8.23.2; 8.26.3; 8.26.4; 
8.26.9; 8.26.12; 8.26.15; 8.26.16; 8.26.18; 
8.29.7n; 8.29.9; 8.29.11; 8.29.12; 8.29.13; 


10.2.3.1; 10.2.3.2; 


8.29.16; 8.29.17; 8.29.18; 8.29.19; 8.29.20; 
8.29.22; 9.43N; 9.46n; 9.49n; 10.1.7; 
10.4.5; 10.10.1; 10.14.2.1; 10.68.1.4; 11.4; 
13.36.21 
Mutayyam, musician 8.3.23 
Muftazilites, al-Mu'tazilah, ‘rationalist’ theo- 
logians 11.5.25 NOS. 53, 144; 13.4; 14-22.4.3 
nos. 20, 36;14.22.5.1 NOS. 11, 12 
al-Mu‘tazz bi-Allah, Abbasid caliph (reg. 252— 
255/866—69) 5.1.37 no. 101 8.4.3n; 8.4.8; 
8.23.1; 8.23.2; 8.23.3 
al-Mutī li-Alläh, Abbasid caliph (reg. 334— 
363/946-74) 10.5.1; 10.28; 10.29 
al-Muttagi, Abbasid caliph (reg. 329- 
333/940-44) 10.51 
al-Muwaffaq Abū |-Barakāt ibn al-Quda' see 
Abū I-Barakat ibn al-Oudāī 
al-Muwaffaq bi-Allah, Talhah ibn Ja'far 
al-Mutawakkil (reg. 256—278/870—91), 
Abbasid prince 8.32.1; 8.32.2; 8.32.3; 
10.3.6; 10.10.1; 10.10.2; 10.10.3; 10.10.4 
Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Sulami, 
pupil of Ilyas ibn al-Mutran 15.24; 15.34; 
15.45.15 15.50.1; 15.50.6 
Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Abd al-Salam, physician 
and philosopher 15.54 
Muwaffaq al-Din Abū l-Khayrz brother of 
Muhadhdhab al-Din Muhammad ibn Abi 
Hulayqah, oculist 14.55.3 
Muwaffaq al-Din Abū Nasr ‘Adnan ibn 
Mansür see Ibn al-‘Aynzarbi 
Muwaffaq al-Din Abo Shakir ibn Abi Sulay- 
man Dawid see Abt Shakir ibn Abi 
Sulayman Dawid 
Muwaffag al-Din Abū Tahir al-Husayn ibn 
Muhammad, unidentified 10.64.19.19 
Muwaffaq al-Din Hibat Allah see Ibn al- 
Nahhas 
Muwaffaq al-Din ibn al-Mutran see Ibn al- 
Mutran, Muwaffaq al-Din 
Muwaffaq al-Din ibn al-Quff, philologist and 
littérateur, father of the physician Ibn al- 
Quff | 15.601 
Muwaffag al-Din al-Minfakh, Abū I-Fadl 
As‘ad ibn Hulwan, physician 15.55 
Muwaffaq al-Din ibn al-Saraf, physician at 
the al-Nūrī hospital 2 
Muwaffaq al-Din Ya'qüb Ibn Siglab see Ibn 
Siglàb 
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Muwaffaq al-Din Ya‘qub al-Sāmirī (Abū Yusuf 
Ya‘qub ibn Ghanā'im), Samaritan physi- 
cian and philosopher 15.59; 15.60.1 

al-Muwaffaq ibn Shi‘ah, Jewish physician 
serving Saladin ` 14.31.2n; 14.36; 14.47.2 

al-Muzaffar, Abd al-Malik ibn Abi Amir, 
chamberlain of al-Hakam 11 and de facto 
ruler of al-Andalus in 392-399/1002- 
1008 13494 
Muzaffar ibn al-Dawati, 5th/1th-c. official 
10.61 
Myrmex, servant of Aristotle 4.6.6.2 
Nabataeans (al-Nabat) 
Syria); 8.29.6n 

Nabataeans of Iraq see Chaldaeans 

al-Nàbighah al-Dhubyani, pre-Islamic poet 

15.58.4n; 10.64.19.18n 

al-Nàbulusi, surveyor of Fayyum ` 9.45n 

al-Nadr ibn al-Harith ibn Kaladah al-Thagafī, 
opponent of the Prophet Muhammad 

7.2; 7.5.2n 

al-Nadrümi see Abo ‘Abd Allah al-Nadrümi 

Nafashal see Nüfashal 

Nafi', transmitter 10.81.3 

Nāfi” servant of Khalid ibn al-Muhājir ibn 
Khalid ibn al-Walid 7.5.3 

Nafi‘ ibn al-Harith ibn Kaladah, son of the 
slave-girl Sumayyah and, probably, the 
physician al-Härith ibn Kaladah 7.11 

Nafis al-Din ibn al-Zubayr, al-Qadi, pupil of 
Ibn Shü'ah and al-Shaykh al-Sadid Ra'is 
al-Tibb (b. 555 or 556/160) 14.31.2; 

14.31.4; 14.31.7; 14.36.33 14-47; 15.51.1 

Najah al-Sharabi, Najm al-Dawlah Abū l- 
Yumn (d. 615/1218), official at the caliphal 
court 10.76.2; 10.77.2 

al-Najäshi al-Härithi, ıst/7th-c. poet 7.5.6n 

Najib al-Din Abo Hamid Muhammad al- 
Samarqandi see al-Samarqandi, Najib 
al-Din Abü Hamid 

Najm al-Din Abū |-Fath Shah Ghazi Malik 
Shah, son of Tughril Beg 1.21 no. 3 

Najm al-Din Abū |-Ghana’im Muhammad 
ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Mufallim al-Hurthi, poet of 
Wasit 23 

Najib al-Din As‘ad al-Hamadani (or al- 
Hamadhani), philosopher from Persia 

15.30 


11n;1.5 (of Iraq and 
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Najm al-Din Ayyüb, father of Salah al-Din 
(Saladin) 14.36.2; 15.23.5 no. 3 

Najm al-Din Ayyüb al-Malik al-Salih see al- 
Malik al-Salih 11 Ayyüb 

Najm al-Din Hamzah ibn ‘Abid al-Sarkhadi, 
transmitter 10.83.4 

Najm al-Din ibn al-Lubüdi, physician son of 
Shams al-Din ibn al-Lubüdi 15.31 

Najm al-Din ibn al-Minfakh, Abū l-Abbas 
Ahmad ibn Abi I-Fādl As‘ad ibn Hulwan 
nicknamed 'the son of the singer, physi- 
cian teacher of Ibn al-Quff 15.56; 15.59 

no. 2; 15.60.1 

Najm al-Din ibn al-Salah see Ibn al-Salah 

Najm al-Din Ilghāzī ibn Artuq see Ilghäzi ibn 
Artuq 

Najm al-Din al-Qamrawi, Abū l-Fadā'il Musa 
ibn Muhammad ibn Misa ibn Ahmad 
ibn Īsā al-Kinäni (d. 651/1253), student of 
Kamal al-Din ibn Yünus 10.83.4 

Najm al-Din ‘Umar ibn Muhammad ibn al- 
Kuraydi, al-Qadi 1.9; 10.66.7; 10.83 

Najm al-Din Yusuf ibn Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali ibn 
Muhammad al-Asfizārī 11.19.4 

Najm ibn Tarafah, master falconer 13.25 

al-Najm al-Khabüshäni see al-Khabüshäni 

Nakir Islamic angel 15.8.un 

Namrüd ibn Küsh see Nimrod, son of Cush 

Nagil al-Hindi 

Narses the Roman, late-antique physician 


12.2 nO. 13 


5.24 
al-Nashi al-Akbar, Abū |-‘Abbas Abd Allah 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Malik 
al-Anbari, also known as Ibn Shirshir 
(d. 293/906), poet and Mu'tazilite theo- 
logian 
Nasim, servant of Ahmad ibn Tülün 
14.4.2 
Nasim, al-Sitt (Lady), a woman of Baghdad 
writing letters on behalf of al-Näsir li-Din 
Allah 10.77.3 
al-Nasir, unidentified ruler  1113.7.9(p) 
al-Nasir Abü ‘Abd Allah Muhammad (reg. 
595-610/1199-1213), fourth Almohad 
ruler 13.63.3; 13.64.1; 13.64.2.1; 13.66.5; 
13.67; 13.68.2; 13.68.3; 13.70; 13.71; 
13.76; 13.79; 13.81.2; 13.82; 13.84; 
13.85 
Nasir al-Dawlah Abo ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn Abu 


11.5.25 NO. 19 
14.4.1; 
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‘Ali al-Hasan ibn Hamdan see Ibn Ham- 
dan 
Nasir al-Dawlah, perhaps = Nasr al-Dawlah 
Abū Nasr Ahmad ibn Marwan, prince 
of the Marwanid dynasty of Diyarbakr 
(d. 463/1061) 8.6 no. 10; 10.39; 10.41 
Nasir al-Dawlah, Abū Muhammad al-Hasan 
ibn ‘Abd Allah, prince of the Hamdanid 
dynasty (d. 357/968?) 10.46.2 
Nasir al-Dawlah ibn Marwan, Marwanid ruler 
of Diyar Bakr (d. 489/1096) 10.39 
Nasir al-Din, unidentified 10.64.2(p); 
10.75 
Nasir al-Din ibn Yaghmür, head of the house- 
hold of the Ayyubid ruler al-Malik al-Salih 
Ismail 15.49.4 
Nasir al-Din Nasir ibn Mahdi al-‘Alawi al-Razi 
(d. 617/1220), vizier 2 
Nasir al-Din Zikri or Zakari, Ayyubid emir 
also known as Ibn Ulaymah, companion 
to al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyüb 
15.49.5 
Nasir al-Halabi see Nusayr al-Halabi 
Nasir ibn Isma‘ll, al-Sharīf Abū Talib 
no.7 
al-Nasir li-Din Allah, Abbasid caliph (reg. 
575-622/1180-1223) 
10.76.3 
Nasr al-Dawlah Ahmad ibn Marwän, Mar- 
wänid ruler of Mayyafariqin and Diyar 
Bakr (reg. 401-453/1010-1060-1) 10.38.6 
NO. 10; 10.41; 10.54.1; 10.54.25 10.70 MO. 1 
(see also Nasir al-Dawlah) 
Nasr ibn Mansür ibn Bassam, grandfather of 
3rd/gth-c. poet Ibn Bassam — 8.20.5 
Nastas ibn Jurayj - Christian physician prac- 
tised during the reign of al-Ikhshid ibn 
Tughj 13.14; 14.6; 14.7 
al-Nātilī see Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Nätili 
Nawbakht, Bann 11.3 
al-Nawbakhti, Aba Muhammad al-Hasan (d. 
between 300/912 and 310/922), Imamite 
scholar and translator 7 
Nazif al-Qass al-Rümi 10.33; 11.5.6 
Nazin Bali see Ninus, son of Belus 
al-Nazzam, Mu'tazilite theologian, (d. 
between 220/835 and 230/845) 10.64 
.19.1n; AII.2.2n 
Nebrus, ancestor of Hippocrates 4.4.1 


10.22.4 


15.40; 10.76.2; 


Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon 4.1.5 
Nemesius, 4th-c. author confused with 
Gregory of Nyssa 6.5.2 


Nero, ıst-c. Roman emperor 5.1.8.1; 
54.8.2 
Nerva, etc Roman emperor 5.1.8.2 


Nicanor of Stagira, commander under Alex- 


ander the Great 4.6.6.1; 4.6.13.3 
no. 114 
Nicolaus, late-antique physician 4.1.11.3n; 
5.24 


Nicolaus Damascenus 13.66.6 no. 9 
Nicomachus, father of Aristotle (wrongly 
identified as Nicomachus of Gerasa) 
4.6.1 
Nicomachus of Gerasa, mathematician (d. 
ADI20) 10.3.14 DO. 103 
Nicus, nicknamed ‘the One-eyed’, fabricator 
of works supposedly by Pythagoras 
4.3.6.2 
Niftawayh, Abū ‘Abd Allah [brahim ibn 
Muhammad, grammarian (244—323/858— 
935) 104.9 
al-Nīlī, Abū Sahl Sa'id ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, physi- 
cian and man of letters (d. 420/1020) 
10.56 
Nimrod, son of Cush 2.1.4 
Ninus, son of Belus, mythical founder of 
Nineveh 2.1.4 
Nigūlā, Byzantine monk collaborator in 
the Andalusī translation of De Materia 
Medica 13.36.2.3; 13.36.2.4 
Nitaforas, fictional Greek prince, son of King 
Rufistanes 4.6.7.2 
(al-)Nizam, possibly the famous Seljuq 
statesman Nizam al-Mulk (d. 485/1092) 
10.58.5 NO. 4 
al-Nizam, unidentified (6th/12th c.) 10.81.2 
Nizar ibn Ma‘add ibn ‘Adnan, legendary 
ancestor of one of the main branches 
of the ‘Northern Arabs 8.10.4n; 15.8.5(p) 
Nu'aym, perhaps Abū ‘Abd Allāh Nu‘aym ibn 
Hammad ibn Mu‘awiyah al-Khuzäf al- 
Marwazī, 3rd/10th-c. Hadith scholar 
73 
Nüfashal (or Nafashal or T-w-q-sh-t-l or 
Tüqashtal or Tugashtal or Füfasal), 
unidentified Indian medical author 2 
no. 10 
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Nuh ibn Mansur (reg. 366-387/977-97), 
Samanid emir of Transoxiana 11.13.2.1,9 
Numenius, 2nd-c. AD Platonist philosopher 
4.31n 
Nur al-Din ibn Jamal al-Din ibn Artaq or 
Artug, ruler of Hīnī 15.46.3 
Nür al-Din ibn Zanki (or Zangi) see al-Malik 
al-Adil Nür al-Din Mahmüd ibn Zanki 
Nusayr (or Nasir) al-Halabi, unidentified 
15.8.11 
Nusrat al-Din ibn Jahan Pahlawan ibn 
Shams al-Din Eldigiiz, ruler of Azerbaijan 
(d. 582/186)  11.21n 
Olympiodorus, 5th-c. philosopher 4.5.4n 
Olympius, slave belonging to Aristotle 
4.6.6.2 
Oribasius, 4th-c. physician to Julian the 
Apostate 1.5; 9.19n; 4.1.10.1N; 5.1.32; 5.2.1 
(Oribasius the Obstetrician); 5.2.1 
(works); 14.25.2 
Orosius, late 4th/early 5th-c. author of His- 


toriae adversum paganos 2.1.10; 2.1.2; 
2.1.411: 1 
Otho, 1st-c. Roman emperor 5.1.8.2 


Palladius, late-antique physician — 5.2.1n; 
6.1.1 
Pamphilianus, dedicatee of Galen 5.1.37 
no. 82 
Panaetius of Rhodes, 2nd-c. BC Stoic philo- 
sopher 4.1.1.3n 
Pantacles, Empiricist physician of antiquity 
3.5 
Parmenides, Presocratic philosopher 3.2; 
3-4 
Patrophilus, dedicatee of Galen 5.1.37 
no. 01 
Paul, apostle 
5.1.8.1; 5.1.25n 
Paul of Aegina, 7th-c. physician and author of 
Collectiones medicae 4.1.1.3; 5.2.1 
(works); 14.25.2 
Paulus, physician of antiquity, pupil of 
Ghürus 3.2; 3.4; 4.1.10.5 
Pedanius see Dioscorides 
‘Pell-Mell’ see (al-)Hays Bays 
Pelops, Dogmatist teacher of Galen 5.1.25; 
5.1.37 nos. 36, 101 


5.1.5 (nephew of Galen); 
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Perdiccas, 5th-c. Bc king of Macedonia 44.5 

Perennis, Tigidius, 2nd-c. praetorian prefect 
5.1.12.2 

Perictione, pen-name of an author who 

wrote in the style of Pythagoras 4.3.6.2n 

Peripatetics (al-Mashsha'un), followers of a 

school of philosophy founded by Aristotle 
2.1.6.4; 5.1.25; 13.66.6 no. 32 

Persius, late-antique physician | 5.24n; 6.1.1n 

Peter apostle 5.1.8.1 

Peter 11, king of Aragon 13.71n 

Pethion the Translator, author of a lost eccle- 

siastical history (active 2nd half gth c.) 
8.1.1; 8.2.1; 8.3.2; 8.3.3n; 8.3.4; 9.16 

Petrus, physician of antiquity 4.1.1.2 

Phaedo, friend of Socrates 4.4.2.3 

Phaenarete, father of Praxitela and grand- 

father of Hippocrates 4.11 

Phaestis, mother of Aristotle 4.6.2.1 

Phalaris, 6th-c. BC tyrant of Akragas (the 

modern Agrigento) in Sicily 4.3.6.2n 

Phanias, physician of antiquity, pupil of Plato 

the Physician 5 
Pherecydes of Syrus, early cosmologist, 
teacher of Pythagoras 4.3.4.5 4.3.4.2; 
4.3.6.2n 
Philadelphus, Ptolemy 11 Philadelphus, ruler 
of Egypt 283-46 BC  54.5-54.84 (transla- 
tion of Torah) 

Philagrius, 3rd—4th-c. medical author 3.6; 
54.37 no. 80; 5.2.2 (works); 6.5.2; 
10.8.12N; 14.25.9 NO. 34 

Philinus of Kos, founder of Empiricist sect 

(active 260BC) 11; 3.5 

Philip, king of Macedon, father of Alexander 

the Great 4.6.2.3 

Philip Arrhidaeus, half-brother of Alexander 

the Great 5.1.8.1n (era of) 

Philo, slave belonging to Aristotle 4.6.6.2 

Philo (or Philon) of Tarsus, 1st-c. pharmaco- 

logist 

Philocles, sth-c. BC tragedian — 41.1.3n 

Philotimus, Dogmatist physician of antiquity 


1.9; 4.1.11.2; 11.5.2 


3-5 
Phlegyas, father of Coronis, the mother of 
Asclepius 2.1.6.ın 


Piso, dedicatee of Galen 5.1.37 no. 83 
Plato, 4th-c. Bc philosopher 1.2; 44.1.3; 
4.1.11.4; 4.4.3; 4.5; 5.1.12.3; 5.1.26; 5.1.32; 
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5.1.37 NOS. 45, 46, 123 (summaries 
of his works); 10.1.14 no. 36; 10.3.14 
NO. 143; 10.4.9 no. 16; 11.5.25 nos. 80, 
130; 14.22.4.3 NO. 44.7; 14.25.25 14.25.50; 
14.25.9 nos. 76, 95; 15.1.3.2; 15.1.5 NOS. 31, 
53, 107; 15.40.9 no. 124; AIL.2.2n 
Plato the Physician, legendary ancient Greek 
physician 3.2; 3.5 
Pliny the Younger, 1st/2nd-c. courtier 
5.1.8.2n 
Plotinus | 4.6.13.3n; 9.13n 
Plutarch of Athens, Neoplatonist philosopher 
4.1.1.3; 4.5.10 
Plutarch of Chaeronea (ca. 45-120) 
nos. 130, 138 
Podalirus, son of Asclepius 
Polemon, 2nd-c. Greek nobleman 4.1.6 
Poliarcho, disciple of Hippocrates 
Politianus (Balitiyan), patriarch of Alexan- 
dria and physician 14.1 
Polybus, son-in-law of Hippocrates 


11.5.25 
24.5n 


4.110.1n 


4.1.2; 
4.1.10.1 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos 4.3.4.2 

Porphyry, philosopher author of Isagoge (d. 

Ca. 305) 4.1.10.5; 4.1.11.3; 4.3.2; 4.3.3; 

4.3.6.1; 4.3.6.2; 8.29.22n; 10.114 no. 23; 
10.2.4 DO. 1; 10.21 DO. 3; 10.23.3 DO. 3; 
10.37.5 NO. 33; 11.2; 11.5.25 no. 76; 11.8.6 
NO. 15D; 11.13.2.4N; 15.1.5 NO. 13; 14.22.4.3 
NOS. 1, 2; 14.25.9 no. 96 


Posidonius, 4th-c. BC physician 14.25.9 
no. 33 

Posidonius, 2nd-c. BC philosopher 14.25.9 
no. 33 


Praxagoras, late 4th-c. Hippocratic physician 
4.1.10.1; 5.1.38 no. 153 

Praxitela, mother of Hippocrates 1 

Priscianus Lydus, 6th-c. Neoplatonist 
4.1.11.3n. 

Proclus, Neoplatonist (d. 485) 4.1.1.3; 
4.6.13.3N; 4.8.2n; 5.1.37 no. 45; 6.1.2; 
6.1.30; 6.2 (Diadochus son of Mulus); 
11.5.13.n0. 129 

Protas of Pelusium, physician of antiquity 
4.1.10.5n 

Proxenus, executor of Nichomachus 4.6.2.1 

(Pseudo-)Elias the Neoplatonist, (ca. 6th c.), 

commentator on Porphyry and Aristotle 
11.8.6 no. 15 


Ptolemy, later 2nd-c. AD astronomer 
4.1.105} 4.6.2.1; 4.6.6.1; 4.6.13.1; 8.3.6n; 
8.15.1; 10.114 nos. 28, 119; 10.3.14 
NO. 101; 10.38.4; 11.3; 11.13.3.16; 11.15 
NOS. 7, 14; 11.19; 14.22.5.2 NOS. 27, 

64 
Works: 
Almagest 11.120; 11.13.2.5; 1.13.3.1,10; 

11.13.3.16; 13.5.1; 14.22.2; 14.22.3.2; 

14.22.4.2 NOS. 3, 5; 14.22.5.1 nos. 18, 19; 

14.22.5.2 nO. 38; 14.22.5.2 no. 86n; 15.1.5 

no.1 
Tetrabiblos 9.310; 14.25.2; 14.25.9n; 

Optics: 14.22.5.1 no. 18 

Ptolemy al-Gharib, author of the Vita Aris- 

totelis 4.6.2.1, 4.6.6.1; 4.6.13.1-3 

Ptolemy Philopator, 3rd-c. Bc pharaoh 
4.110.2n 

Ptolemy the Physician 4.1.10.5 

Pulcheria, sister of Theodosius II 

Pythagoras 2.1.4; 4.1.1.3; 4.11.4; 4.3; 4.3.2 
(teaching and diet); 4.3.4.1—2 (travels 
and settlement in Italy); 4.3.4.3 
(opposition of Cylon and death);4.4.1; 
4.4.2.2; 4.5.1; 4.6.3.1; 10.2.4 nO. 34; 
14.25.9 no. 24 

Pythagoras ‘the physician’ 3.6 

Pythais, mother of Pythagoras 4.3.4.1 

Pythias, niece of Hermias, wife of Aristotle 
4.6.2.1n 


6.1.3n 


Qabihah, concubine mother of al-Mu'tazz 
(reg. 252-255/866-869) 8.234 
al-Qadi al-Ajall al-Sadid Abū l-Mansür 
‘Abd Allāh ibn al-Shaykh al-Sadid Abi l- 
Hasan ‘Ali see al-Shaykh al-Sadid 5 
al-Tibb 
al-Qadi al-Fadil ‘Abd al-Rahim ibn Alī, katib 
to Saladin (d. 596/1200) 14.33.3; 14.39.4 
NO. 4n; 15.18.1; 15.23.2.1; 15.24; 15.25; 
15.40.3 
al-Qadi al-Jalīs Abū l-Ma'ali Abd al-‘Aziz ibn 
al-Husayn ibn al-Jabbab (or al-Habbab), 
poet (d. 561/166)  15.47n 
al-Qadi Nafis al-Din ibn al-Zubayr see Nafis 
al-Din ibn al-Zubayr 
al-Qadi al-Makīn Abū l-Qäsim Alī ibn al- 
Husayn, unidentified 14.32.5 no. 4 
al-Qadi al-Nu‘man (d. 363/ 974), theologian 
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and gadi of the Fatimid caliph Mu‘izz li- 
Din Allāh  13.3.2.2; 13.3.2.3 
al-Qadi al-Saīd see Ibn Sana’ al-Mulk 
al-Qahatibah, an important Arab family 
settled in Khorasan 8.18.2n 
al-Qähir, Abū Mansür Muhammad al-Qahir 
bi-Allah, 19th Abbasid caliph (reg. 320— 
322/932—34) 10.4.1; 10.4.2; 10.8.8; 10.26; 
14.11 
Qahtan, legendary ancestor of the South 
Arabs 15.47.24(p) 
al-Qamani see al-Qumri 
al-Qamrawi see Najm al-Din al-Qamrawi 
Qanbar, servant of Amin al-Dawlah Ibn al- 
Tilmidh 10.64.7 
al-Qarah, Arab tribe famous for archery 
10.68.2.2(p) 
Qaratis, head wife or concubine of the physi- 
cian Yūhannā ibn Masawayh 8.26.8 
Qasanjas see Ibn Fasanjas 
al-Qäsim ibn ‘Ubayd Allah (d. 291/903-904), 
vizier under al-Mu'tadid and al-Muktafi 
8.14; 8.30.1; 8.30.5; 10.2.3.1; 10.2.3.2; 
10.10.5 
Qasir, counsellor of Jadhimah, pre-Islamic 
king of al-Hirah 15.49.6.1(p) 
Qaydä al-Ruhäwi, translator associate of 
Hunayn ibn Ishäq 9.33 
Qaymaz, Mujahid al-Din see Mujahid al-Din 
Qaymaz 
Qaymaz, Qutb al-Din al-Mustanjidi, 
Armenian Mamluk of al-Mustanjid bi- 
Allāh 10.63.2 
Qays ‘Aylan, legendary ancestor of an import- 
ant branch of the ‘North Arabs’ 
15.8.4(p); 15-8.6(p) 
Qays ibn ‘Asim, famous tribal leader, contem- 
porary of Muhammad 
Qays ibn Ma'di Karib, pre-Islamic chieftain of 
clan Kindah, ancestor of al-Kindi 
10.1.2 
Qays ibn al-Mulawwah see Majnün Layla 
Qaysar ibn Abi l-Qasim ibn ‘Abd al-Ghani ibn 
Musafir al-Hanafi, ‘Alam al-Din, known as 
Qaysar and as al-Ta'āsīf, mathematician 
and architect (d. 649/1251) 13.63.81; 
14.22.25 15.51.6 
al-Qaysaräni see Ibn al-Qaysaräni 
al-Qazwini, Radi, scholar 3 


15.52.11 
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al-Qazwini, Abū Yahya Zakariyya ibn 
Muhammad, physician, astronomer and 
geographer (d. 682/1283) 

Qiwam al-Din Sa‘id al-Muhanna 1.21 


4.4.2.1n 


no. 5n; 11.22 
Qubad, 5th-6th-c. Sasanian king  4.6.un 
Qudamah ibn Jafar, author of Naqd al-shir 
(d. ca. 337/948) 
Quintus, 2nd-c. physician at Rome 
5.1.25; 5.1.37 NOS. 23D, 105 
al-Qummi, Mu'ayyid al-Din Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim, vizier 
(d. 629/1231 or 630) 10.77.3 

al-Oumrī (or al-Qamari), Abū Mansür al- 
Hasan ibn Nuh al-Qumri (or al-Qamari), 
Persian physician 11.1 

Quraysh, Muhammad's tribe 

7.2.3; 7.5.3 
Quss ibn Sā'idah al-Iyādī, legendary pre- 
Islamic orator 10.64.17.1(p); 10.68.1.4(p); 
14.55.2(P); 15.31.25 15.52.11 
Qusta ibn Lūgā al-Balabakkī 4.5.40; 4.7n; 
9.6; 10.44; 15.17(p) 

Qutaylah bint al-Härith, sister (or possibly 
daughter) of al-Nadr ibn al-Härith ibn 
Kaladah al-Thagafi 7.2.3 

Qutb al-Din Qäymäz see Qäymäz 

al-Qutb (Qutb al-Din) al-Misri, physician and 
philosopher 1119.2; 11.20; 15.59 no. 1 

Qutb al-Din al-Shiräzi (d. 710/131) 14.48.4 

no. ın 

Qutham ibn ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
al-Hashimi, cousin and Companion of 
Muhammad 7.5.6 

Qutuz see al-Malik al-Muzaffar Qutuz 

Quwayri (sometimes spelled Füthiri or 
Fūtirī), Abū Ishaq Ibrahim, teacher of 
philosophy in Baghdad 10.18; 10.21; 15.1.2 


15.40.9 NOS. 20, 21 
4.1.1L.2N; 


7.1.50; 7.2.3; 


Rabban al-Tabari, physician and astrologer 
11.3 
al-Rabī, Tagī al-Din ‘Abbas ibn Ahmad 
ibn ‘Ubayd, father of ‘Imad al-Din al- 
Dunaysirī 15.584 
al-Rabī' ibn Yünus ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Abi 
Farwah, chamberlain to al-Mansür 8.1; 
8.2; 8.3.4n; 8.3.22n; 8.25.2n 
Rabi‘ ibn Zayd al-Ushquf (Recemundus), 
Mozarabic bishop of Elvira 13.29.2 
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Rabi'ah, Arab clan of the tribe of Jafar ibn 
Kilab 15.8.4(p) 
Rabi‘ah al-Raggī, poet under Harün al-Rashid 
8.3.18 
Rabīn, Khorasanian chieftain and rebel in 
141/758-759 810.3 
al-Radi (al-Rida?), unidentified vizier of al- 
Jazirah 10.69.3.u 
al-Radi bi-Allah, Abbasid caliph (reg, 322- 
329/934-40) 9.33; 10.4.1; 10.4.8; 10.5.3; 
10.5.4: 1 
Radi al-Dawlah Abū Nasr see Ibn al-Tilmidh, 
Radi al-Dawlah 
Radi al-Din al-Rahbi see al-Rahbi, Radi al-Din 
al-Radi al-Qazwini (?= Radi al-Din Abo al- 
Khayr Ahmad ibn Ismail al-Tāligānī) 
(d. 590/1194), teacher of dialectic and 
exegesis 15.40.3 
Rafi‘ al-Din al-Jīlī, Abū Hamid ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Isma‘ll ibn 
‘Abd al-Hadi, chief justice of Damascus 
(d. 641/1243) 15.20; 15.49.2; 15.49.6 
al-Raghib al-Isfahani, Abū l-Qasim al-Husayn 
ibn Muhammad, 5th/uth-c. author of 
Muhadarat al-udabā” 10.64.19.15 
Rahah (Rajah?), otherwise unknown Indian 
physician and scholar 2 
al-Rahbi, Jamal al-Din ibn, physician 
(d. 658/1259) 15.36.1.4; 15.37.33 15.38 
al-Rahbi, Radi al-Din, Syrian physician 
(d. 631/1233) 10.64.12; 14.31.5; 14.44.25 
15.29; 15.36; 15.42; 15.50.1; 15.50.45 
15.51.2; AIL15(p) 
al-Rahbī, Sharaf al-Dīn ibn, student of Abd 
al-Latif al-Baghdādī (583-667/1187-1268) 
15.36.1.4; 15.37; 15.50.6 
al-Ra'is Hibat Allah, Jewish Egyptian physi- 
cian (d. 580s/184—193)  14.35;14.43.2 
al-Ra'is Musa see Musa ibn Maymün 
Raja the physician of Khorasan 10.37.4 
al-Raqqi, Abū Bakr Muhammad see Abū Bakr 
Muhammad ibn al-Khalil al-Raqqi 
al-Raggī, Abū l-Qasim ‘Ali ibn ‘Ubayd Allah, 
transmitter 15.46.2 
al-Raggī al-Tiflīsī, Abū l-Qàsim Īsā, physician 
and astronomer under Sayf al-Dawla Abū 
l-Hasan Alī ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Hamdan 
al-Taghlibi (reg. 333-356/944-67) 
15.2 


Rashid, a servant of al-Muwaffaq bi-Allāh 
8.32.3 
Rashid al-Din Abū l-Hasan Alī ibn Khalifah, 
physician and uncle of ‘Abd al-Latīf al- 
Baghdadi 10.83.5; 14.42.2; 14.44.4; 14.56.1; 
15.1.3; 15.40.9 NO. 85; 15.50.6; 15.51 
Rashid al-Din Abo Hulayqah ibn al-Faris 
(Rashid al-Din Abū l-Wahsh ibn al-Fāris 
Abi |-Khayr ibn Abi Sulayman Dawud 
ibn Abi |-Mana ibn Abi Fanah), Egyptian 
physician known as Abii Hulayqah 
14.49.25 14.51.1N; 14.54; 14-55-2(p)714-55-3; 
14.56.2 
Rashid al-Din Abū 5210 ibn Muwaffag al-Din 
Ya'qüb, Christian physician of Jerusalem 
(d. 646/1249) 14.56 
Rashid al-Din Abū |-Thana’ Hammad ibn 
Hibat Allah ibn Hammad ibn al-Fudayl 
al-Harrani, teacher of Hadith 3 
Rashid al-Din ibn al-Süri, physician, botan- 
ist and pharmacologist, student of Abd 
al-Latif al-Baghdadi (573—639/1177—1242) 
15.45; 15.50 
Rashiq servant of Ibn al-Jazzar 13.3.2.1 
Ravigupta, author of Siddhasara (K. Sind- 
hashar) (active 650) 
al-Rawandi see Ibn al-Rawandi 
Ray, Indian scholar 12.1 
Raymond of Tripoli, regent of Baldwin v of 
Jerusalem — 14.49.3n 
al-Rāzī, Abū Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyya, 
physician and philosopher (ca. 250- 
313/854-925) 1.10; 4.1.10.5N; 5.1.32; 6.5.2 
(source on late-antique medicine); 
7.91n; 8.15.1n; 8.19.1; 8.19.6n; 9.15n; 
10.56 no. 2; 11.4; 11.5; 11.8.4; 11.17 no. 6; 
12.2; 13.59.4 nO. 22; 13.61.4 NO. 4; 14.21n; 
14.22.5.1 NO. 4; 14.25.2; 14.25.5; 14.25.9 
NOS. 51, 91; 14.56.4 no. 2; 15.1.5 nO. 44; 
15.36.14; 15.36.1.2; 1 
Works: 
al-Kitāb al-Hāwī fī -tibb 10.64.20 no. 4; 
12.2; 14.21 NO. 1; 15.39 NO. 4; 15.50.7 No. 1 
Doubts on Galen 15.40.9 no. 101 
Ta'ālīg ‘ala K. al-Hawi: 14.56.4 no. 4 
al-Razi, Diya al-Din, eldest son of Fakhr al- 
Dinal-Ràzi 1119.5 
al-Razi, Fakhr al-Din see Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi 


12.2 no. 4n 
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al-Razi, Shams al-Din also known as Fakhr al- 
Din, youngest son of Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
11.19.5 
Richard 1 ‘Coeur de Lion’ see al-Malik al- 
Ankur 
al-Rida (al-Radi?), vizier of al-Jazirah 10.69 
Ridwan, guardian angel of Paradise; name of 
unidentified person 10.64.19.11(p) 
Risalah, a slave-girl of Slavic origin 8.25.8; 
8.26.9; 8.29.3 
Romanos, Byzantine Emperor 
13.36.2.2; 13.36.2.3 
Rüfil (or Rübil), apparently teacher of Abi 
Bishr Matta ibn Yunus 
Rufistanes, fictional Greek king 2 
Rufus of Ephesus, Greek physician (active 
100) 4440.2 (‘the Great’; his works); 
4.3.20; 5.1.26; 5.1.38 (confusion with 
Galen); 1.8.6 no. 12; 14.25.2 
al-Ruhawi see Ishaq ibn ‘Ali 
Rukn al-Dawlah, Abü Ali al-Hasan ibn Büyah 
(d. 366/976), Buyid emir 1.6 
al-Rukn al-Din al-Ràzi, brother of Fakhr al- 
Dinal-Ràz 1.194 
al-Rumayli, 5th/uth-c. Andalusian physician 
13.40 
Rusa (or Rüshi or Zūsī), female Indian med- 
ical author 


13.36.2.1; 


10.21; 15.1.3.1 


12.2 nO. 11 


Sab, or Tat, son of Idris and reputed ancestor 
oftheSabians 10.3.1 
al-Sabi' see Abü Ishàq Ibrahim ibn Hilal al- 
Sab? and see Ahmad ibn Wasif and see 
Hilal ibn al-Muhassin ibn Ibrahim al-Säbi’ 
and see al-Muhassin ibn Ibrahim al-Sabi’ 
Sabi'ans/Sabians, a polytheistic community 
in Harran (northern Mesopotamia) 15; 
4.6.7.1; 8.29.6; 10.1.14 no. 207; 10.2.4 
NO. 29; 10.3.1; 10.3.2.3; 10.3.14 NOS. 55, 
147; 10.4.9 DOS. 10, 15 
Sabrisho‘ ibn Qutrub (written Shirshü‘ or 
Shirish‘), physician from Gondēshāpūr 
9.39 
Säbür, Arabic form of Shapur, name of sev- 
eralSasanian emperors  1119.6.2 
Sābūr Dhü l-Aktaf, Shapür 11 (reg. 309-379), 
Persian King of Kings 11.1 
Sābūr ibn Sahl, early 3rd/gth-c. Christian 
physician 8.15.1; 8.16; 8.26.6n 


Sa‘d al-Din Abū Sa‘id ibn Abi Sahl al- 
Baghdadi al-Awwad, transmitter 
10.64.9; 10.66.6 
Sa‘d al-Din ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz | 6 
Sa‘d al-Din ibn Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Sulami, Damascus physician 15.35; 
15.50.6 
Sa'd ibn Abi Waqqas, Companion of 
Muhammad 7.11 
Sa‘d ibn Mu‘ädh, Companion of Muhammad 
15.57.1 
Sa‘d ibn Ubādah, Companion of Muhammad 
15.511 
Sa‘d al-Mulk Nasir al-Din Abū I-Mahāsin 
Sa‘d al-Mulk, vizier of Muhammad ibn 
Malik-Shah (496/1103) and of Malik-Shah 
II (498/105) 10.64.1916 
Sa‘dan the Shoemaker (Sa‘dan al-Iskaf) 
15.17 
Sadaqah ibn Manjà ibn Sadaqah al-Sàmiri 
14.42.3 NO. 4; 15.46.3; 15.47 
Sadaqah ibn Mansür ibn Dubays al-Asadi, 
Sayf al-Dawlah, Mazyadid ruler of al- 
Hillah (reg. 479-501/1086-108) 10.64 
19.13; 10.65.2(p); 10.65.3 
Sadaqah al-Samiri see Sadaqah ibn Manja 
al-Sadid Abū I-Mansür ‘Abd Allah see al- 
Shaykh al-Sadid Ra'is al-Tibb 
Sadid al-Din, father of IAU 14.26.21; 14.29.2; 
14.34.25 15.49.6 
Sadid al-Din Abū I-Fadl Dawid ibn Abi l- 
Bayan Sulayman ibn Abi l-Faraj 151311 ibn 
Abi |-Tayyib Sulayman ibn Mubarak see 
Ibn Abi l-Bayan 
Sadid al-Din Abi Mansür, son of Muwaffaq 
al-Din Ya qub ibn Siglāb 15.44 
Sadid al-Din ibn Raqiqah see Ibn Raqiqah 
Sadid al-Din Mahmüd ibn ‘Umar ibn 
Muhammad al-Tabib al-Hanawi, see Ibn 
Raqiqah 
Sadid al-Din al-Mantiqi, probably to be iden- 
tified with Sadid al-Din ibn Raqiqah 
13.58.25; 14.23.2; 14.30; 15.49.6; 15.51.1 
al-Sadid Rafts al-Tibb, al-Shaykh see al- 
Shaykh al-Sadid Ra'is al-Tibb 
Sa'dün, son-in-law of Ghalib the physician 
10.10.5 
al-Safadi, Khalil ibn Aybak, historian 
(d. 763/1363) 7.1.5n; 7.2.3n; 8.4.3n; 
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8.2.11n; 8.26.11n; 8.26.13n; 8.26.16n; 
8.29.8n; 8.30.5n 
al-Saffah, first Abbasid caliph (reg. 132— 
136/749-54) 8.7; 8.18.1n 
Safi al-Din ibn Shukr, al-Sahib Abo Muham- 
mad ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali, Ayyubid vizier 
(548-622/1154-1225) 14.31.7; 15.36.1.3; 
15.48; 15.50.1 
Safi al-Din Ibrahim ibn Marzüq, vizier of al- 
Malik al-Ashraf ibn al-Malik al-Adil 
15.36.1.2 
Safi al-Din Khalil ibn Abi 1-1201 ibn Mansur 
al-Tanūkhī, katib of Latakiyah 15.15; 
15.18.1.3 
Sahbān, legendary orator and poet of the 
tribe of Wail 15.31.1; 15.37.4(p); 15.47 
.21(p); 15.52.1.1(p) 
al-Sahib Ibn Abbād see Ibn 'Abbād 
al-Sahib Safi al-Din ibn Shukr see Safi al-Din 
ibn Shukr 
al-Sahir see Yüsuf known as al-Sahir 
Sahl al-Kawsaj (Sahl the Beardless), early 
3rd/gth-c. physician 8.15 
Sahl ibn Jubayr, early 3rd/gth-c. physician 
8.15.1 
Sahlan ibn Uthmān ibn Kaysan, Abū l- 
Hasan, Christian physician (d. 380/991) 
14-15; 14.43.3 NO. 1n 
Sahnün ibn Sad ibn Habib al-Tanükhi 
(d. 240/855), Maliki scholar 13.63.2 
Said, grandfather of al-Tamimi 14.14.3 
Sa'id al-Andalusi (al-Qadi Sa‘id), Aba l-Qasim 
Sa‘id ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Taghlibi al-Andalusi, author of Tabaqat 
al-umam (d. 462/1070) 4.1.1.4; 4.2; 4.4.1; 
4.4.2.1N; 4.6.3.2n; 4.6.4.1; 10.1.8; 11.5.8; 
13.4; 13.5.15 13.6.1.1; 13.6.1.2; 13.9; 13.27.2; 
13.29.25 13.34.25 13.37; 13.38.15 13.39.25 
13.60.2; 15.1.3D; 15.1.3.2 
Said al-Dawlah Abo l-Fakhr, Egyptian physi- 
cian, son of Abū |-Barakāt ibn Shaya 
14.41 
Sad ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, Abū 'Uthmān ibn Abd 
al-Rahmän ibn Muhammad 13.24 
Said ibn Abdüs, Abū Mansur, physician con- 
temporary with Ibn al-Tayyib 10.37.4 
Sa'id ibn Bishr ibn Abdüs 10.13; 10.23.2; 
10.38.4 
Said ibn al-Bitriq (Eutychius), physician, pat- 


riarch of Alexandria, historian author 
of K. al-tarikh al-majmü‘ alā-l-tahgīg 
wa-l-tasdiq (Nazm al-jawhar) (263— 
328/877-940) 
Sa'id ibn Fathün al-Saraqusti, contemporary 
of Ibn al-Kattānī 13.29.2; 13.36.2.3n 
Sad ibn Ghalib, son of Ghalib the physician 
10.10.53 10.11 
Sa‘id ibn al-Hasan see Abū 1-413: Sa‘id ibn 
al-Hasan 
Sa‘id ibn al-Hasan al Baba" al-Baghdadi 
(d. 417/026), philologist Arın 
Sad ibn Hibat Allah ibn al-Husayn, Abū l- 
Hasan, 5th/uth-c. physician 10.58; 
10.59.1; 10.60; 10.66.1 
Sa‘id ibn Hibat Allah ibn al-Mu'ammil see Ibn 
al-Mu'ammil 
Sa‘id ibn Hibat Allah ibn Tama see Abū l- 
Faraj Sa'id ibn Hibat Allah 
Saīd ibn Ishaq al-Nasrani, chronicler under 
Hārūn al-Rashid 8.3.13 
Saīd ibn Jubayr, 1st/7th-c. legal scholar from 
Kufah 7.9.4 
Sa‘id ibn Makhlad, Abū Als, Dhü l- 
Wizaratayn, katib to al-Muwaffaq and 
vizier to al-Mu'tamid (d. 276/889) 
8.32.3; 10.10.3 
Sa‘id ibn Salih, chamberlain of al-Mutawakkil 
8.12.2 
5210 ibn Salm ibn Qutaybah ibn Muslim, 
chieftain of Zāidah clan 8.10.3 
Sa‘id ibn Tawfil, Abu ‘Uthman, Christian 
physician in the service of Ahmad ibn 
Tülün 14.3; 14.4; 13.1.3 no. 4 
Sa'id ibn al-Umawi, a source for Ibn Juljul 
74.6 
Said ibn Ya'qüb al-Dimashgī see Abū Uth- 
man Sa'id ibn Ya'gūb al-Dimashgī 
al-Sakhawi, ‘Alam al-Din, grammarian and 
15.37.1 
Sakih, otherwise unknown Indian physician 
and scholar 12.2 
Sakhr, brother of al-Khansa’ 
1547(p) 
Saladin see Salah al-Din (Saladin) 
Salah al-Din ibn Muhammad Yaghi Siyan, 
13th-c. emir of Hama 15.46.3; 15.46.3.8 
Salah al-Din/Saladin, Yüsuf ibn Ayyüb, 
al-Malik al-Näsir, Ayyubid monarch (532— 


14.1; 14.1011: 14.11; 14.12 


mugri” 


10.51.30; 
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589/138-193) 10.63.2; 13.79; 14.31.6; 
14.32.15 14.32.5N; 14.32.5 no. 8n; 14.33.1; 
14.33.3; 14.34.20; 14.36.1; 14.36.20; 
14.370; 14.38.1; 14.39.1; 14.39.4 nO. 3; 
14.40.10; 14.43.20; 14.44.2n; 14.47.2n; 
14.49.2—4; 14.50; 14.54.15; 14.55.21; 
15.11.1; 15.11.2; 15.11.3 NOS. 7, 11; 15.13; 15.14; 
15.16; 15.18.1; 15.23.1; 15.23.1.1; 15.23.1.2; 
15.23.2; 15.23.2.2; 15.24; 15.25; 15.26; 
15.27; 15.28; 15.36; 15.40; 15.48; 15.51 

Salāmah ibn Mu‘attib, one of the ancestors of 
the Bana Kunnah subtribe 7.1.6n 

Salamah ibn Rahmün (Abū I-Khayr Salāmah 
ibn Mubārak ibn Rahmūn), Jewish Egyp- 

tian physician 14.23.3; 14.27 

Salih ibn Bahlah al-Hindī, Indian physician 
in household of Hārūn al-Rashīd, perhaps 
descendant of Bhela author of the Sam- 
hitā 8.20.un;12.6 

Sālih ibn al-Rashīd, son of Hārūn al-Rashīd, 
governor of al-Basrah 8.3.15 

Salih ibn Shaykh ibn ‘Amirah ibn Hayyan 
ibn Suraqah al-Asadi, patient of Ibn Mas- 

awayh (217/832) 8.26.13 

Salih ibn Wasif, Turkish military captain 
and ruler in Samarra in the reign of al- 
Muhtadi(255-256/869—70) 8.23.3 

Salim, eunuch mawla of Härün al-Rashid 

81.2 

Sallam al-Abrash, Abo Salamah, early trans- 
lator and member of Hàrün al-Rashid's 

household 8.15.1; 8.29.2; 12.6 

Salm, superintendent of the Bayt al-Hikmah 
inBaghdad 5.29.5 

Salma, intellectual under al-Ma’mün 8.29 

al-Salmäsi, ‘Imad al-Din Uthmān ibn Ismāfīl 

ibn Khalil 15.22 

Salmawayh ibn Bunan, Christian physician of 
al-Mu'tasim, collaborator of Hunayn ibn 

Ishaq (d. 225/840) 7.8.3; 8.20; 8.26.10; 
8.27.3; 9.49; 10.1.9 

Sama’ al-Dawlah, Abū l-Hasan ibn Shams al- 

Dawlah, Büyid emir of Hamadan (reg. 

412—414/1020—1023) 11.13.3.7-8 

Samanah, chief steward of the caliph al- 
Wathiq 8.26.2 

al-Sam'ani, Abū Sa'd (incorrectly Said) Abd 
al-Karim ibn Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn 

Abi |-Muzaffar (al-)Mansür al-Tamimi 
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al-Marwazi al-Shafi'i, Taj al-Islam (al- 
Din) Qiwam al-Din, also known as Ibn 
al-Sam'ani, biographer (506—562/1113— 
1166) 1543 
Samaritans, Israelite sect 15.36.1.1; 15.47.1; 
15.48(p); 15.49.1; 15.601 
al-Samarqandi, Badr al-Din Muhammad 
ibn Bahram ibn Muhammad al-Qalanisi, 
physician 
al-Samarqandi, Najib al-Din Abū Hamid 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Umar, physician 
in Herat 
al-Samaw’al, pre-Islamic Jewish poet 
15.8.11(p) 
al-Samaw’al ibn Yahya ibn ‘Abbas al- 
Maghribi, mathematician (d. 570/1174) 


11.22 


1.23 


11.21 

Sämin (or Binyämin) see Binyamin 

al-Samiri see Sadaqah al-Samiri and see 
Muwaffaq al-Din Ya‘qub and see Muhadh- 
dhab al-Din Yusuf 

al-Sanawbari, Abt Bakr Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad, poet (d. 334/945)  15.8n;8.30.5n 

Sancho vii, King of Navarre 13.71n 

Sanharib, Armenian ruler and patron of 
Qustä ibn Lūgā (active late gth-early 
1oth-c.) 10. 44.4 

al-Sani al-Balabakkī, Christian physician at 
Damascus 10.64.13; 15.3.1; 15.3.1.2 

Sanjahal, Indian physician and astrologer 

12.2 

Sanjar, Ahmad ibn Malikshāh, Seljug ruler 
(reg. 490—552/18—1157) 10.68.2.1(p) 

al-Sanjārī, Aziz al-Din, judge 6 

al-Sarakhsi, Ahmad ibn al-Tayyib 8.29.11; 

10.1.9; 10.2; 10.3.14 DO. 50; 11.5.25 DO. 72 
al-Sarakhsi, Thiqat al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman 


ibn ‘Abd al-Karim, physician 11.19.7 
no. 62 
Sari al-Saqati, famous Sufi (d. 253/867) 
15.51.7 
Sarim al-Din al-Tabnini, Ayyubid emir 
15.42 


Sa‘sa‘ah, Arab tribe 11.13; 15.8.4(p) 
Satyrus, teacher of Galen 5.1.25; 5.1.37 
no. 23n 
Sawartakin al-Farghani, servant of al- 
Mutasim 8.20.5 


Sawwar ibn Abd Allah  15.37.2n 
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Sayf al-Dawlah Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Abd 
Allah ibn Hamdan al-Taghlibi, Hamdanid 
emir (reg. 333-356/944-67) 8.29.6; 10.31; 

15.1.1.1; 15.1.3 

Sayf al-Dawlah Sadaqah ibn Mansur see 
Sadaqah ibn Mansur ibn Dubays 

Sayf al-Din ‘Ali ibn Qilij (or Fulayh), emir 

10.64.19.4N; 15.52.1 

Sayf al-Din al-Amidi see al-Amidi, Sayf al-Din 

Sayf al-Din al-Kurdi, emir under ruler al- 
Malik al-Salih Ismāīl 15.49.4 

Sayf al-Din al-Mushidd Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn 


‘Umar ibn Qizil, emir and poet 15.49.4; 
15.52.2 n0. 2 
Sayf ibn DhiYazan,legendary hero  15.8.5n 


Sayf al-Islàm, Sayf al-Islàm Abü l-Fawaris al- 
Malik al-‘Aziz Zahir al-Din Tughtukin ibn 
Ayyüb, brother of Saladin (d. 593/1197) 

14.54.15 

al-Sayyid al-Nagīb al-Kämil Ibn al-Sharīf al- 
Jalil, poet 10.64.17.1 

al-Sayyidah (d. 419/1028), regent and mother 
of Majd al-Dawlah 11.13.3.3 

Sejanus, ıst-c. AD Roman official 

Seleucus, founder of the Seleucid empire 

5.1.8.1n (era of); 8.29.un 

Seljugs 10.68.1.4; 13.58.4.4n; 15.18.1.1n; 

15.40.53 15.40.9 nos. 85, 130; 5 
Serapis, Greco-Egyptian god of healing 1.5 
Serenus, Methodist predecessor of Galen 

3.3 

Sergius of Résh ‘Ayna/Ra’s al-‘Ayn, Syriac 
physician and translator (d. 536) 5.1.37 

NO. 101; 6.5.2; 8.29.3; 9.24; 9.27 

Sergius, physician of antiquity, pupil of Plato 
the Physician 5 

Sergius, pupil of Jürjis ibn Jibril, later served 
Hārūn al-Rashid 8.1.1 

Sergius Paullus, prefect of Rome ca. 168 

5.1.25 

Seth see Shith 

Severus, anti-Chalcedonian patriarch of 
Antioch 512-518 6.1.2 

Severus, physician of antiquity 3.4; 

4.1.10.5n 

Shaban, lampooned physician 13.58.4.9 

al-Shabansi, Qasim ibn Muhammad al- 
Qurashi al-Marwani, Cordovan physician 
and poet 33 


44.1.2n 


al-Sha‘bi, ‘Amir ibn Sharahil, famous trans- 
mitter (d. between 103/721 and 10/728) 
7.2.4 
al-Shabushti, 4th/1oth-c. man of letters 
8.3.16n; 8.25.7n 
Shadhan, Abū Sa‘id Shadhan ibn Bahr, stu- 


dent of Abū Ma‘shar 10.1.5 
al-Shadhüni see Abu Muhammad al- 
Shadhüni 


al-Shāfī, Abū Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
Idris, al-Imäm, famous legal scholar, 
eponym of al-Shafi‘ite school (d. 204/820) 
11.19.7 NO. 12; 15.21 NO. 1; 15.58 
al-Shäfi‘, Abū Bakr Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, 
traditionist 2 
Shaftar, nickname of poet Abū l-Maʻālī al- 
Sulami 15.8.10 
Shaghab, mother of al-Muqtadir 10.4.6 
al-Shäghüri, Shihab al-Din Fityan ibn ‘Ali, 
poet (d. 615/1218) 15.48; 15.50.6 
Shahak, Khorasanian mother of al-Sindi ibn 
Shahak 8.10.3 
Shahda al-Karkhī, Syriac translator 9.10 
al-Shahrastani, Taj al-Din Abū |-Fath 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim, 6th/12th- 
c. historian of religions 4.1.8.1n; 4.1.8.3n; 
4.1.8.4n; 4.4.2.1: 1 
al-Shahrazüri, 7th/13th-c. physician, historian 
and philosopher  4.3.2n; 4.4.2110; 
4-4.2.5n 
Shahriyar, Khorasanian prince and rebel 
(d. 141/758-759) 810.3 
Shams al-‘Arab al-Baghdadi ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn 
al-Nafis ibn Hibat Allah ibn Wahban, poet 
and muhaddith (d. 622/1225) 15.51.3 
Shams al-Dawlah, Büyid emir of Hamadan 
(reg. 387-412/997-1021) 11.13.3.35 1113.3.4; 
11.13.3.6; 11.13.3.7; 11.13.3.8 
Shams al-Dīn Abū 'Abd Allāh Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan ibn Muhammad al-Kātib 
al-Baghdādī ibn al-Karīm, author of K: 
al-Tabikh 7.2.3; 7.5.2;10.62.2;10.63.3; 
10.76.2; 10.77.2; 10.79 
Shams al-Din Abū l-Fadl ibn Abi l-Faraj, 
oculist from Damascus known al-Mitwa‘ 
15.8.4; 15.9; 15.33 
Shams al-Din ibn al-Lubüdi, physician at the 
Bīmāristān al-Nürl 15.30; 15.31.1 
Shams al-Din al-Khusrawshahi, ‘Abd al- 
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Hamid ibn Īsā, physician, student of 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, 11.11; 15.44; 15.21; 
15.60.1 
Shams al-Din ibn al-Mitwä‘ see Shams al-Din 
Abū I-Fadl ibn Abi l-Faraj 
Shams al-Din al-Khuwayyi, Abū l-Abbas 
Ahmad ibn al-Khalil ibn Saädah ibn 
Ja‘far ibn ‘Isa, jurist under al-Malik al- 
Mu‘azzam ‘Isa ibn al-Malik al-‘Adil 1 
11.19.1; 15.19; 15.20; 15.50.6 
Shams al-Din al-Kutubi, transmitter known 
as al-Khawätimi 15.37.1 
Shams al-Din Mawdüd. Son of al-Malik al- 
Adil 15.52.1 
Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Husayni, 
copyist working for family of 1AU 
15.49.6 
Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Kullī, Abū Abd 
Allah Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Abi 
l-Mahäsin, physician 15.53 
Shams al-Din Muhammad ibn Shihäb al- 
Din Fityän, son of Shaykh Shihäb al-Din 
Fityan al-Shäghüri 15.48 
Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Wattar al- 
Mawsili 11.19.3 
Shams al-Din al-Razi, youngest son of Fakhr 
al-Din al-Razi 1119.5 
Shams al-Khawass Sawab, vizier under al- 
Malik al-Adil 15.50.2 
Shanaq, legendary Indian sage Canakya (also 
referred to as Kautilya) and minister of 
Candragupta Maurya (reg. 321-298 BC) 
12.33 12.5 
Shapur see Sābūr 
Shäpür 11 see Säbür Dhü l-Aktaf 
al-Shaqani, unidentified Soft 15.40.3 
al-Sharābī, Ahmad ibn Harün — 8.26.9 
Sharaf al-Din ibn al-Baladi see Ibn al-Baladi 
Sharaf al-Din Ismail, al-Sharif see al-Sharif 
Sharaf al-Din Ismail 
Sharaf al-Din Isma‘ll ibn Abd Allāh ibn 
‘Umar, 7th/13th-c. katib and poet 
15.49.6.2 
Sharaf al-Din al-Mutānī, Abū Abd Allah 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allāh ibn Musa 
al-Hawräni al-Mutäni (d. 659/1260—1261), 
student of Kamal al-Din ibn Yunus 
10.83.3 
Sharaf al-Din al-Muzaffar ibn Muhammad 


ibn al-Muzaffar al-Tüsi, mathematician 
and astronomer (d. 610/1213) 15.24; 
15.33 
Sharaf al-Din ‘Umar, preacher, father of 
Burhan al-Din 15.49.6.2 
Sharaf al-Din Yusuf al-Baghdadi, son of 
Muwaffaq al-Din Yusuf al-Baghdadi 
15.40.9 no. 60 
Sharaf al-Kuttab Abū l-Faraj Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad ibn Hamzah ibn Jiya (or Jiyā') 
(d. 579/1183), teacher of Ibn al-Mu’ammil 
10.78 
Sharaf al-Zamän al-Mäbarsämi 11.22 
Sharahil ibn Ma‘n ibn Zäidah, chieftain of 
the Zāidah clan 8.10.3 
Sharak see Caraka 
al-Sharif, Aleppan dedicatee of al-Samaw’al 
11.21 no. 6 
al-Sharīf al-Bakrī 5 
al-Sharif al-Kahhäl, Burhan al-Din Abū I-Fadl 
Sulayman, oculist in Syria 15.25 
al-Sharif Muhammad ibn Muhammad al- 
Hasani, Abu ‘Abd Allah, Andalusian 
physician 13.55 
al-Sharif al-Murtada see al-Ajall al-Murtada 
al-Sharif Sharaf al-Din Ismäfl, physician 
in service of ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah 11.24 
al-Sharif ‘Umar ibn Hamzah see ‘Umar ibn 
Hamzah 
al-Shaybani, Najib al-Din Abū I-Fath Nasr 
Allah ibn al-Muzaffar ibn Ugayl 15.25 
al-Shaykh al-Sadid Ra’is al-Tibb (al-Qadi 
al-Ajall al-Sadid Abū l-Mansür Abd 
Allah ibn al-Shaykh al-Sadid Abi l-Hasan 
‘Ali, Sharaf al-Din), Egyptian physician 
(d. 592/195) 14-31; 14.47.2 
al-Shaykh al-Sadid ibn Abi-I-Bayän see Ibn 
Abi-I-Bayan 
Shibl al-Dawlah Abū l-Hayja' Mugātil ibn 
‘Atiyyah, poet (d. 505/111) 15.18n 
Shihab al-Din Atabeki, governor of Damas- 
cus 15.40 
Shihab al-Din also known as al-Sharif al- 
Maräghi 15.22 
Shihab al-Din ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Sigilli, gram- 
marian 8.29.8 
Shihab al-Din Abt Shamah, authority on 
Quran 15.524 
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Shihab al-Din Fityan ibn ‘Ali al-Shaghüri see 
al-Shäghüri 

Shihäb al-Din al-Ghüri (Muhammad ibn 
Sam 1, Shihab al-Din, Mu‘izz al-Din al- 
Ghüri), sultan of Ghürid empire with 
his brother Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad 
(569—599/1173—1203), sole ruler (599— 
602/1203-1206) 1119.3 

Shihab al-Din ibn al-Alimah, judge, half- 
brother of Najm al-Din ibn al-Minfakh 

15.56.1 
Shihab al-Din ibn Fath al-Din ibn Abi l- 


Hawafir, Egyptian physician 14.44.11; 
14.46 
Shihab al-Din al-Nagjawānī, musician 
15.511 


Shihab al-Din al-Nisabüri, disciple of Fakhr 
al-Dinal-Razi 1119.2 
Shihab al-Din Tughril, early 7th/13th-c. 


Atabeg of Aleppo 15.40.6; 15.40.7 
Shiklah, mother of Ibrahim ibn al-Mahdi 
8.8.3; 8.27.3 


al-Shirazi, Abū Ishaq Ibtrāhīm ibn Alī, 
Shafi‘ite jurisprudent (d. 476/1083) 
10.83.7 no. 2n; 15.21 no. 1 
Shirküh, vizier under the Fatimids, uncle of 
Saladin (d. 564/169) 14.36.2 
Shirshü‘ (or Shirishü‘) ibn Qutrub see Sab- 
risho‘ ibn Qutrub 
Shirzil ibn Rukn al-Dawlah, emir (?of Isfa- 
han) 11.16 no. 1.36 
Shith, Seth, prophet according to Islam 
1547(p) 
Shu'ayb,Jewish astrologer 8.3.10 
Shu‘ayb ibn Abi Hamzah, transmitter 
10.81.3 
Shuhdah bint Ahmad ibn al-Faraj ibn ‘Amr 
al-Ibari, grammarian (d. 574/178) 
15.40.2 
Shujä‘, mother of al-Mutawakkil ‘ala Allāh 
10.4.5 
Shujà' al-Din ibn al-Hasan al-Baghdadi, musi- 
cian 15.511 
Shukr ibn Abi |-Futth al-‘Alawi al-Hasanī, 
emir of Mecca, poet (d. 453/1061) 
1.9n 
al-Shumays, chief steward under al-Malik 
al-Adil 15.50.2 
Sibawayh, Abū Bishr ‘Amr ibn Uthmān, 


grammarian (d. between 177/793 and 
180/796-797) 8.29.8; 15.40.2 
Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, historian 15.40.3n 
Sibt ibn al-Ta'awidhi, poet (d. 584/1188) 
15.58.6n 
Sibylla, brother of King Baldwin Iv of Jerus- 
alem  14.49.3n 
Siculus, Dogmatist physician of antiquity 
35 
Siennesius, disciple of Hippocrates 
al-Si'irdi, Jamal al-Din al-Naqqash, contem- 
porary of IAU 1.2 
al-Sijistānī, Abū Sulaymān see Abū Sulaymān 
Muhammad 
al-Silafī see Abū Tāhir Ahmad ibn Muham- 
mad 
Sima al-Dimashgī (Sima al-Turkī), servant of 
al-Mutasim 8.7 
Simeon of Taybūthā, physician 6.51 
Simichus, tyrant of Centuripae, Sicily 
4.3.4.2 
Simmias, friend of Socrates 4.4.2.3 
Simon, member of Aristotle’s household 
4.6.6.2 
Simplicius, physician of antiquity 4.1.10.2; 
4.11.3 
Simus, physician of antiquity 3.4 
Sinan ibn Thabit, physician and scientist, son 
of Thabit ibn Qurrah 10.3.14 nos. 49, 94; 
10.23.25 10.4; 10.31; 11.5.6 
Sind (Sanad) ibn ‘Ali, astrologer to al- 
Mamun 10.1.7; 10.3.14 no. 142 
al-Sindi ibn Shahak, ?ex-slave from Sind 
holding important offices 8.10.3 
al-Sinjäri, Tahir ibn Ibrahim, physician 
11.18; 15.60.2n 
al-Siqilli, Abo Bakr, director of a madrasah 
15.57.1 
Siglàb, servant of al-Mutawakkil 8.12.2 
al-Sirafi, Abü Sa'id Hasan (or al-Hasan) ibn 
‘Abd Allah ibn al-Marzuban, grammarian 
(290-368/903-979) 15.40.2 
Sirjis al-Ra'si see Sergius of Resh 'Ayna 
Sirk see Caraka 
Sisin al-Mannani (Sissinios the Manichaean) 


44.10.1n 


11.5.25 nO. 13 
Sitt al-Sham, sister of al-Malik al-‘Adil Aba 
Bakr ibn Ayyūb 15.48; 15.51.6 


Socrates, Greek philosopher 4.1.10.5; 4.1.1.3; 
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4.1.11.4; 4.4; 5.1.32; 10.1.14 NOS. 203— 
206 

Solomon see Sulayman 

Solon, Athenian lawgiver 4.5.2 

Sophists (al-Sūfistā'iyyah) 
173; 10.3.14 NO. 12 

Sophocles, legendary physician of antiquity 
3.3 

Sophroniscus, father of Socrates 4.4.2.1 

Sophus, Dogmatic physician of antiquity 
3.5 

Soranus, 2nd-c. Methodist physician 


10.1.14 NOS. 29, 


4.1.11.2; 5.1.37 NO. 101 
Sostratus, ancestor of Hippocrates 4.1.1 
Stephanus, Athenian admirer of Aristotle 
4.6.2.2 
Stephanus, late-antique physician 3.4; 
4.1.1.3; 5.2.1; 6.1.1 
Stephanus of Harrān, late-antigue physician 
5.2.1; 6.11 
Stoics (Ashab al-mizallah), school of philo- 
sophy founded by Zeno of Citium 
2.1.6.4 
al-Subki, Taj al-Din (d. 771/1370), Shafi‘ jurist 
and historian Al.1; Al.2 
Sufyan ibn 5210 al-Thawrī, 8th-c. Hadith 
scholar 7.4 
Sufyan ibn Uyaynah ibn Maymun al-Hilālī 
al-Kufi, traditionalist 7.3n 
al-Suhrawardi, Shihab al-Din, philosopher 
and mystic 15.18; 15.20; 15.40.3 
al-Suhrawardi see also Abū l-Najib al- 
Suhrawardi 
al-Sukkari, Jābir ibn Mansür, pupil of Ibn Abi 
]-Ash‘ath and Muhammad ibn Thawwab 
15.4 
al-Sukkari, Jabir ibn Mawhüb, physician son 
of Mawhüb ibn Zafir 15.7 
al-Sukkari, Mawhüb ibn Zafir ibn Jabir, Aba 
l-Fadl, physician son of Zafir ibn Jabir 
15.6 
al-Sukkari, Zafir ibn Jabir, Abu Hakim, physi- 
cian son of Jābir ibn Mansür 10.37.5 
NO. 40; 15.5 
Sukkarah al-Halabi, Jewish physician under 
al-Malik al-Adil 15.15 
al-Sulami, see Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Sulami 


Sulaym, Arab tribe 15.8.4(p); 15.8.5(p) 


Sulayman, Solomon son of David 1.4; 
10.4.4.2D; 11.19; 15.46.3.2(p) 


Sulayman, oculist of Baghdad 11.5.25. 
no. 93 

Sulayman, mawla of Harün al-Rashid 8.3.7; 
8.4.4 


Sulayman Abū Bakr ibn Taj, physician in al- 
Andalus (active 310/922) 13.22 
Sulayman ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Tahir, Baghdadi 
official under al-Muhtadi 8.4.4 
Sulayman ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, 
seventh Umayyad caliph (reg. 96-99/715- 
717) 8.13.2 
Sulayman ibn Ayyüb al-Fagīh (d. 377/987- 
988), Cordovan jurist 13.24.2 
Sulayman ibn Dawid ibn Baban, physician 
accompanying Abi Dulaf 8.20.1 
Sulayman ibn al-Hakam ibn Nasir li-Din 
Allah, Umayyad ruler of al-Andalus (reg. 
400/1009-1010 and 403-407/1013-1016) 
13.45 
Sulayman ibn Hassan see Ibn Juljul 
Sulayman ibn Mihran al-Asadi, known as al- 
A'mash, Hadith scholar of the Täbiün 
74 
Sulayman ibn Muhammad ibn Īsā ibn al- 
Nashi, Andalusi mathematician 13.6.1.2 
Sulayman ibn ‘Ubayd Allah, transmitter 
10.2.2.1 
Sulayman ibn Wahb, vizier of al-Muhtadi 
8.4.4 
Sulaytah, eunuch of al-Malik al-‘Adil Abū 
Bakr ibn Ayyüb 15.513 
al-Süli, Abo Bakr Muhammad ibn Yahya, 
court companion of caliphs, expert on 
poetry and chess, author of K al-Awraq 
(d. 335/947) 8.3.5; 8.21.10n; 8.26.1; 
8.26.17 
Sumayyah, mother (possibly by Abu Sufyan, 
father of Mu‘awiyah) of Ziyad ibn Abihi, 
governor of Iraq 744 
Sungär, rebel in Khorasan in the time of al- 
Mansur 8.10.2 
Surkhab (al-Kiswah), chief servant of al- 
Mu'tadid 
Sušruta, 6 c. BC Indian author of the Susruta- 
Samhità 
Suwartigin al-Farghani, an associate of al- 
Mu'tasim 8.20 


10.10.5 


12.2 no. 2 
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al-Suyüti, Jalal al-Din (d. 911/1505), Egyptian 
polymath 23 
Syennesis of Cyprus, physician of antiquity 
4.1.10.1n 
Symmachus, physician of antiquity 3.4 


al-Tabari see Abü l-Hasan Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad al-Tabari 
al-Tabarī, Abū Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Jarir- 
Tabari, polymath historian and Quranic 
commentator (d. 310/923) 
8.10.30; 10.12.2; 10.22.2 
al-Tabari, Rabban see Rabban al-Tabari 
al-Tabari see ‘Ali ibn Sahl Rabban al-Tabari 
al-Tabarī, astrologer favoured by Ghadid 
7.8.2 
Tadrus al-Sanqal see Theodore the Syncellus 
Tadura al-Usquf (Taduri the Bishop), 
Theodore of Karkh Guddan, patron of 
letters, associate of Sergius of Bech Aynä 
9.42 
Tahir ibn al-Husayn, Abū l-Tayyib, com- 
mander under al-Ma'mün, founder of the 
Tahirid dynasty of governors of Khorasan 


8.3.70; 


7-7-20; 8.10.4; 8.27.4 
Tahir ibn al-Husayn ibn Yahya al-Makhzümi 
al-Basri, Abū Muhammad, late 4th/1oth or 
early 5th/uth-c. poet 10.64n 
Tahir ibn [brahim see al-Sinjäri 
Tahir ibn Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Makh- 
Zūmī  10.64.19.4n 
al-Tai‘ li-Allah, Abbasid caliph (reg. 363- 
381/974-91) 
Taj al-Din ibn Yünus al-Bulghäri, writer on 
simple drugs 15.45.4 no. 2 
Taj al-Din al-Kindi see al-Kindi, Taj al-Din 
Taj al-Din Muhammad al-Urmawi, teacher of 
IAU 1119.7 DO. 37 
Taj al-Din Rashīg, eunuch (khādim) at the 
court of al-Nasirli-Din Allāh 10.77.3 
Taj al-Mulk [al-Qühi], general of Sama al- 
Dawlah's armies at Hamadan ` 1113.3.7; 
1143.3.8 
Talai‘ ibn Ruzzik, vizier who held power dur- 
ing the reign of the Fatimid caliph al-Fa'iz 
bi-Nasr Allah — 14.31.6n 
Talhah ibn Ubayd Allah, opponent of ‘Ali ibn 
Abi Talib at the Battle of the Camel 
7.5.50 


10.5.1; 10.29 


al-Tamimi, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 


Ahmad ibn Sa'id, 10th-c. physician 14.14; 
14.25.9 no. 32 
al-Tanükhi see Safi al-Din Khalil ibn Abi l- 
Fad] ibn Mansur al-Tanükhi 


al-Tanūkhī, Abū Alī al-Muhassin ibn Alī al- 
Tanūkhī (d. 384/994), judge and prose 
writer 8.29.6n; 8.30.5n; 10.62 3; 11.5.11, 
11.5.12 
Taqi l-Din Khaz‘al ibn ‘Askar ibn Khalil (Abū 
l-Majd Tagī al-Din Khaz‘al ibn ‘Askar ibn 
Khalil), grammarian (d. 623/1226) 
14.56.1 
Tarafah, pre-Islamic poet 8 
Tarmirah, physician of al-Mugtadir 8.5.2 
Tash Farrash, commander in chief of the 
Ghaznavid troops 11.13.3.18 
Tat see Sab 
al-Tatar (or al-Tatar), the Tatars or Mongols 
10.13.6; 11.13.7.9; 11.19.53 11.20; 11.23; 15.32; 
15.38; 15.54. 
al-Tawhidi, Abū Hayyan, 4th /10th-c. intellec- 
tual and author 7.1.2n; 8.3.16n; 8.26.9n 
Tayadhüq 7.9; 818.4 
Tayadürus (Theodorus), court physician to 
Shapürii na 
Tayfür, ?father of the literary man and his- 
torian, Abū 1-1201 Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir 
Tayfür, claimed to be the brother of al- 
Khayzuran, wife of al-Mahdi 8.10.2; 
8.10.3 
al-Tayfūrī, father-in-law of the physician 
Yūhannā ibn Masawayh 8.26.8 
Teucros, presumed author of the Tankalūshā 
1119.7 nO. 53 
Teuthras, dedicatee of Galen 5.1.37 no. 5 
al-Tha'alibi, Abū Mansur ‘Abd al-Malik 
ibn Muhammad, anthologist and poet 
(d. 429/1038) 4.6.10n; 4.6.11n; 7.9.2n; 
8.29.2211: 1 
Thabit the Translator see Thabit ibn Qurrah 
al-Harrani 
Thābit ibn Ibrahim ibn Zahrün see Abū l- 
Hasan Thabit ibn Ibrahim ibn Zahrün 
Thabit ibn Ibrahim, Abū l-Husayn, transmit- 
ter 10.3.8 
Thabit ibn Qurrah al-Harrani, mathem- 
atician and scientist 1.51; 2.1.5; 8.29.5; 
8.29.2210: 9.12; 9.28; 10.1.5; 10.2.4 NO. 25; 
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10.3; 10.19; NO. 1; 11.3; 14.22.4.3 NO. 44n; 
14.25.9 no. 45n 
Thabit ibn Sinan ibn Thabit ibn Qurrah, 
physician and historian 8.4.9; 8.23.2; 
10.3.9; 10.4.4.1; 10.4.5; 10.4.6; 10.4.7; 
10.4.8; 10.5; 10.10.5; 10.16; 10.26; 10.28; 
13.19.1 
Tha‘lab, Abū l-Abbas Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn 
Zayd, grammarian (200-291/815-904) 
15.40; 15.40.9 no. 10 
Thales, member of Aristotle's household 
4.6.6.2 
al-Thamānīnī, Abū l-Qàsim ‘Umar ibn Thābit, 
grammarian (d. 442/1050) 15.40.2 
Thamud, legendary Arabian tribe 11.13.7.9 
Thagīf, an ancient Arabian tribe of the al- 
Ta'if district 
Thawr ibn Murti' ibn Kindah, pre-Islamic 
Arabian chieftain 10.1.3 
Theodosius, 2nd-/1st-c. BC Greek mathem- 
10.114 DO. 223; 


7.1.10; 74.6; 7.2.1 


atician and astronomer 
14.22.3.2n; 14.25.2n; 15.31.6n (Treatise 
on Spherics) 
Theon (d. AD 405), Greek mathematician 
10.3.14 DO. 117 
Theano, king of Pytho — 4.3.4.3 
Themison of Laodicea, founder of the Meth- 
odist school of medicine 
4.111.2n 
Themistius, philosopher and courtier 
(ca. 317-388)  14.25.2; 15.40 
Themistius ‘the physician’, physician of 
antiquity 3.6; 4.1.11.3; 8.29.22n 
Theocritus of Anazarbus, physician of 
antiquity 2 
Theodore at Mar Saba, brother of Michael 
the Syncellus 9.23n 
Theodore of Karkh Guddan see Tadura al- 
Usquf 
Theodore the Bishop (al-usquf ) see Tadura 
al-Usquf 
Theodore the Syncellus (Tadharus, or Tadrus, 
al-Sungal), translator 9.23 
Theodoretos, physician of antiquity 4.1.10.5 
Theodorus, ancestor of Hippocrates 4.1.1 
Theodorus of Athens, Greek philosopher 
4.1.1.3 
Theodorus see Tayädürus 
Theodosius, late-antique physician 6.1.1; 


4.1.10.4N; 


10.1.14 NO. 223; 14.25.2n; 15.31.6n (Treat- 
ise on Spherics) 
Theodosius 11, sth-c. emperor 6.1.3n 
Theodosius, catholicos in the time of al- 
Mutawakkil 8.29.17 
Theodotus, physician of antiquity 4.1.10.4 
Theomnestus of Nicopolis, Byzantine writer 
on veterinary medicine 8.29.22n 
Theon, 2nd-c. AD mathematician and philo- 
sopher 4.1.11.3; 4.5.2n 
Theophrastus of Eresos, philosopher and 
successor to Aristotle (d. ca. 287 BC) 
4.1.11.3; 4.6.3.4; 4.6.3.5; 4.6.6.1; 4.6.13.1n; 
4.7: 14.25.5 DO. 7; 15.1.2 
Treatises: 9.37n (Causes of Plants and On 
Sense Perception) 
Thessalus, eldest son of Hippocrates 
4.L10.1N 
Thessalus of Tralles, 1st-c. Greek Methodist 
physician 1.1; 3.4; 3.5; 51.37 no. 20 
Thomas of Edessa (Tūmā al-Ruhāwī), con- 
temporary of Hunayn ibn Ishaq 9.33; 


4.1.2; 


9.34 

Thrasybulus, dedicatee of Galen 5.1.37 
no. 85 

Thrasyllus of Mendes, 1st-c. AD grammarian 


and literary commentator  4.51n; 4.5.4n 
Thu‘al, Arab tribe famous as archers 
10.68.2.2(p) 
Thumamah al-Absi al-Qa‘gäf, brother-in-law 
of ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan 8.13 
Tiberius, 1st-c. Roman emperor 5.1.8.1; 
51.11 
al-Tibrizi, Abū Zakariyyā Yahya ibn ‘Ali, 
called al-Khatib al-Tibrizi, philologist 
(d. 502/108-1109) 15.40.2; 15.46.2 
Timaeus, disciple of Plato 1 
Timaeus of Locri, pseudonymous Neopy- 
thagorean forger 4.5.2n 
Timaeus of Tarsus, late-antique physician 
5.2.1 
Timaeus ‘the Palestinian, commentator on 
the works of Hippocrates 4.1.10.4 
Timarchus, friend of Aristotle 4.6.6.1 
Timbreus, disciple of Hippocrates 4.1.10.1n 
Timotheus, Greek philosopher, teacher of 
Socrates 4.1.11.3; 4.4.2.1 
Timothy 1, patriarch of the Church of the 
East, 780—823 8.25.8 
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Timurtäsh ibn Najm al-Din Il-Ghäzi, Husam 
al-Din (reg. 516—548/1122—1154), Artugid 
ruler 10.754; 10.75.3; 15.17 

al-Tirmidhi, 3rd/oth-c. collector of hadiths 

8.19.3; 8.19.4; 8.19.5 

Titus, ıst-c. Roman emperor 5.1.8.2 

Titus Tamidiyüs, alleged 1st-c. Roman 
emperor 54.8.2 

Trajan, 2nd-c. Roman emperor 5.1.8.2; 

5.1.11 
Trallianus see Alexander of Tralles 
Tubba‘, rulers of pre-Islamic Yemen 
14.32.4(p); 1511.2.1(p); 15.37.2(p) 
al-Tufayl, father of ‘Amir ibn al-Tufayl, tribal 
hero and poet (d. ca.10/632) 15.8.4(p) 

Tugashtal, see Nüfashal 

al-Tughrāī Abū Ismāfl al-Husayn b. Ali, poet 
(d. 515/121) 10.64.17.3; 0 

Tughril Beg, founder of the Seljuq Empire 
(reg. 1037-1063) 

Tullius of Alexandria, physician of late 
antiquity 2 

Toma al-Ruhäwi see Thomas of Edessa 

Tumulicus, disciple of Hippocrates 

Tüqashtal see Nüfashal 

al-Turjäli see Abū Jafar ibn Haran 

Turkmen 15.18.1.2; 15.32; 15.49.3 

Turks 8.4.10; 8.26.10; 10.69.3.9(p); 3 

.7-9(P); 13.63.8.1(p); 14.54.33 15.11; 
15.11.2.1(p); 15.23.1.3; 15.50.2 
al-Turtüshi, Abü Bakr Muhammad ibn al- 
Walid, jurist (451-520/1059-1127) 
15.3.1.5 

al-Tūsī, Sharaf al-Dīn al-Muzaffar ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Muzaffar, mathem- 
atician and astronomer (d. 610/1213) 

15.24 
Tycho, slave belonging to Aristotle 
Tyrrhenus, brother of Pythagoras 


11.21 NO. 3 


4.110.1n 


4.6.6.2 
4.3.4.1 


‘Ubayd Allah ibn Bukhtishü‘ 
8.5.2 
‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jibril (or Jabra’il) ibn ‘Ubayd 
Allah ibn Bukhtishü‘, physician and 
source for IAU (d. after1058) 5.1.7-5.113 
(Galen's dates); 5.1.8.1-5.1.9 (dates 
of Roman emperors); 6.1.3 (on John 
the Grammarian); 8.4.10; 8.5.2; 8.5.4; 
8.29.7; 8.29.8n; 8.6; 8.39; 10.8.3; 10.8.4; 


8.4.13; 
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10.8.5; 10.8.6; 10.17; 10.27; 10.29; 10.30; 
10.44.45 10.46.2; 11.5.6; 11.5.22; 11.12; 
14.20; 15.2 
"Ubayd Allah ibn al-Mahdi, governor of Egypt 
under Hārūn al-Rashid 14.1 
‘Ubayd Allāh ibn al-Muzaffar see Abu l- 
Hakam Ubayd Allāh 
‘Ubayd Allāh ibn Sulayman, Abū l-Qàsim, 
vizier (d. 288/901) 10.314 no. 81 
"Ubayd Allāh ibn Yahya ibn Khāgān, vizier to 
al-Mutawakkil 8.4.3n; 8.4.10n; 8.12.2n 
*Udhrah, Arab tribe 14.32.4n 
"Ulayyān al-Ukkaz al-Halabi, unidentified 
15.8.12 
‘Umar, servant of Ibn al-Mutrān 
AIL15 
“Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Azīz, eighth Umayyad 
caliph (reg. 993101/717-720) 74.50; 7.4; 
8.19.2 
‘Umar ibn Hafs ibn Bariq, Andalusian physi- 


15.23.2.1; 


cian 13.25 
‘Umar ibn Hamzah, al-Sharif, grammarian 
15.40.2 
“Umar ibn al-Khattäb, second caliph (reg. 
13-23/634-644) after Muhammad’s death 
74.5 
*Umar ibn al-Farrükhan al-Tabari, astro- 


nomer (active 762-812) 7.8.2; 8.310; 
9.3111 5 
‘Umar ibn Ma'add, contemporary of Ibn al- 
Jazzàr 13.3.21 


“Umar ibn al-Qurashi, judge, pupil of Mu- 
hadhdhab al-Din ibn al-Naggāsh 15.13 
‘Umar ibn Sakhr, companion of Saīd ibn 
Tawfil 14.4.4 
‘Umar ibn Yünus ibn Ahmad al-Harrani 
13.19; 13.29.2 
Umayyah Abū l-Salt see Abū l-Salt Umayyah 
Umm Asma’, concubine of al-Mahdi 
8.8.3 
Umm ‘sa, daughter of al-Hädi and wife of 
al-Mamün 8.10.3 
Umm Ja‘far Zubaydah see Ghadid 
Umm Muhammad, daughter of al-Hadi 
8.10.3 
Umm Muhammad, daughter of Ghadid 
7.8.2 
‘Uqbah ibn Abi Mu‘ayt, adversary of 
Muhammad 7.2.3 
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Uglidis, Uqlidis see Euclid 

‘Urwah ibn al-Zubayr, late 7th-c. Medinan 
jurist 7.5.33 7-5-4 7-5-5 

Usamah ibn Mungidh, Mu'ayyid al-Dawlah 
Abu |-Muzaffar Usämah ibn Murshid ibn 
‘Ali ibn Mugallad ibn Nasr ibn Mungidh, 
poet and anthologist (488-584/1095- 
1188) 15.13 2 

Ustath (Eustathius), circle of al-Kindi 


(active first half of 3rd/gth c.) 8.29.8; 
9.21 
"Uthman, unidentified subject of a riddle 
epigram 15.58.5 


Uthmān ibn Affān, third caliph following 
Muhammad's death, successor to ‘Umar 
ibn al-Khattäb 7.11 

“Uthmän ibn Thumamah, son of Thumamah 
al-Absi al-Oa'gāī 8.13 

al-Utrūsh, al-Hasan (d. 304/917), Shiite mis- 
sionary (Dāī) 11.5.25 no. 194 


Vagbhata, author c. 600 AD of Astängahr- 
daya-Samhitā (K. Astānkar| Astāngar 
al-jami‘) 

Verus, Lucius, 2nd-c. Roman emperor 

5.1.9 
Vespasian, 1st-c. Roman emperor 
Vitellius, 1st-c. Roman emperor 


12.2 nO. 7n 


54.8.2 
5.1.8.2 


Wahb ibn Muhammad al-Kalwadhäni, Abü 
Sagr, 4th/1oth-c. official 10.4.5 

Wajih al-Din al-Wasiti, Abū Bakr al-Mubārak 
ibn Abi Talib al-Mubarak ibn Abi l-Azhar 
Sa'id Ibn al-Dahhan al-Darir, grammarian, 
teacher of ‘Abd al-Latif al-Baghdadi (532— 
612/137-1215) 15.40.2 

al-Walid, poet (probably al-Walid ibn Ubayd 
Allah al-Buhturi, d. 284/897) 15.23.4.2(p) 

al-Walid ibn ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan, sixth 
Umayyad caliph (reg. 86-96/705-715) 

7.6; 7-9-10; 813.2 

Walladah bint al-‘Abbas ibn Jaz’, sister of 
Thumamah al-Absi al-Qa‘qai, wife of 
‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan 8.13.2n 

al-Wagidi, Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn 
‘Umar, historian (d. 207/822) 6 

al-Warraq, Mahmüd ibn Hasan (d. ca. 230/ 
845) poet AIL3.2 

al-Washsha, Abū l-Tayyib Muhammad ibn 


Ahmad, man of letters, grammarian and 
lexicographer (d. 325/937) 7.9.2n 
Wasif the Turk, commander under al- 
Mu'asim 8.410 
(al-)Wathay 11.16 no. 117 
al-Wathiq bi-Allah, ninth Abbasid caliph 
(reg. 227-232/842-47) 7.1.5; 8.4.2; 8.4.50; 
8.4.10n; 8.20.5; 8.20.6; 8.21.4n; 8.26.2; 
8.26.4; 8.26.17n; 9.46n; 9.49n 
Wuhaysh see Abo l-Wahsh Wuhaysh al-Asadi 
Sab' ibn Khalaf 


Xenocrates, master of the Athens Academy 
4.5.2 
Xenocrates of Aphrodisias, 1st-c. AD pharma- 
cologist 4.1.10.5; 41.1.2 
al-Yabrūdī, Abū l-Faraj Jirjis [ Jurjis] ibn 
Yuhanna ibn Sahl ibn Ibrahim, Chris- 
tian physician from Damascus (d. 
ca. 450/1058) 3 
Yabülüs, unidentified Roman king 18 
Yaghi Siyān see Salah al-Din ibn Muhammad 
Yahüdä ibn Sa‘adah see Ibn Sa‘adah 
Yahya ibn Abi Hakim al-Hallaji, personal 
physician of the caliph al-Mu'tadid 
8.36 
Yahya ibn Abi Mansür, astronomer (d. 216/ 
832) 14.251 
Yahya ibn ‘Adi, Christian philosopher and 
theologian (d. 363/974) 1.4; 1.5; 4.5.4n; 
4.7n; 4.8.1; 8.29.5; 10.22; 10.23.1; 11.7; 
11.8.2; 11.8.6 no. 13; 14.25.9 no. 78; 
15.1.3.1 
Yahya ibn al-Bitriq, translator of philo- 
sophical works and medical author (d. 
ca. 200/815) 9.32 
Yahya ibn Ishaq, physician in al-Andalus (act- 
ive 300/912) 13.21 
Yahya ibn Khalid ibn Barmak, member of the 
Barmakid family (d. 190/806) 8.2; 8.3.9; 
8.8.1n; 8.8.2n; 8.29.22n; 12.2 no. 2; 12.3 
n0. 1; 15.1 nO. 43 
Yahya ibn Masawayh, nth-c. writer on phar- 
macology 8.30.4(p) 
Yahya ibn Sa‘id ibn Yahya (also known as Abi 
l-Faraj al-Antākī), Christian physician and 
historian continuator of Saīd ibn al-Bitriq 


(ca. 369/980) 14.10; 14.11 
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Yahya ibn Yahya, known as Ibn al-Saminah, 
physician from Cordova (d. 315/927) 
13.4 
Yahya al-Marwazī (? = Abū Yahya al- 
Marwazi), teacher of Abu Bishr Matta 
10.21 
Yahya al-Nahwi see John the Grammarian 


Yandun, servant of al-Hàdi 8.10.3 

Ya‘qub (Jacob) 15.31.5(p) 

Ya'qüb, superintendent of Baghdad hospital 
8.15.1 


Ya'qüb ibn Ishaq ibn Musa ibn al-Azar 
al-Israili, physician in the service of al- 
Mu'izzli-Din Allah 9 

Ya‘qub ibn Killis see Ibn Killis 

Ya‘qub ibn Siqlab see Ibn Siglab 

Ya'qüb al-Sirafi Ibn Mahan, physician and 
author of a work on medical matters 


8.38 
Ya‘qub of Edessa see Ayyüb al-Ruhawi (Ayyüb 
of Edessa) 
al-Ya'qübi, geographer and historian 7.5.31; 
8.3.16n 


al-Ya'qübiyyah see Jacobites 
Yāgūt al-Hamawi, geographer and 


biographer  7.2.3n; 8.3.16n; 8.4.7n; 
8.20.5n 
al-Yasa', Elisha, patron of translators 
9.49 


Yasin al-Simiya’l, magician 15.40.3 

Yasir, servant of al.Ma'mün 8.24 

Yazid ibn Khalid ibn Raman, son of Ibn 
Roman 13.14 

Yazid ibn Mazyad, chieftain of Za'idah clan 

8.10.3 

Yazid ibn Mu'awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, the 
second Umayyad caliph (reg. 64/684— 
685) 7.5.2; 7.6 

Yazid ibn Mugbil, a rider in the courier ser- 
vice of Iraq in the time of the caliph 
al-Ma’mün 8.26.17 

Yazid ibn Roman, Abū Rawh al-Madani, 
transmitter 7.2.3 

Yazid ibn Rüman al-Nasràni al-Andalusi, 
Christian physician 13.14; 14.6 no. 2 

Yazid ibn Yūhannā ibn Abi Khalid, known 
as Yazid Bür, personal physician to al- 
Ma'mün and then Abü Ishàq Ibrahim ibn 
al-Mahdi 843 


Yufal ibn Lamakh ibn Matüshälakh see Jubal 
son of Lamech son of Methuselah 
Yuhanna ibn Abd al-Masīh, Abū Al, friend 
of al-Fadl ibn Jarir al-Takrītī 10.39 
Yūhannā ibn al-Bitrīg see Yahyā ibn al- 
Bitrīg 
Yūhannā ibn Bukhtishü‘, Christian physi- 
cian, collaborator of Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 
ca. 912) 8.32; 9.30 
Yūhannā ibn Fātilah 9.37n 
Yūhannā ibn Haylän, Christian philosopher 
(d. during caliphate of al-Mugtadir) 
15.1.2; 15.1.3; 15.1.3.2 
Yühannä ibn Mäsawayh, Christian physician 
8.3.5; 8.3.8; 8.8.1; 8.15.1; 8.15.2; 8.20.2; 
8.20.3; 8.20.8; 8.25.7; 8.26; 8.27.1; 8.29.2; 
8.29.3n; 8.29.4; 9.49; 10.1.14 NO. 272; 
13.3.3(p); 14.2 
Yūhannā ibn Sahl, son of Sahl al-Kawsaj 
8.15.1 
Yuhanna ibn Sarabiyün, medical author 
probably later 3rd/gth c. (TAU wrongly 
making him brother of Dawid ibn Sar- 


ābiyūn, q.v) 6.5.1; 9.37n (al-Kunnāsh 

al-saghir); 9.49n; 10.8.12 no. 1; 11.5.25 
no. 93 

Yūnus ibn Habīb, poet and critic (d. 182/798) 
7.5.5n 

Yusuf, Joseph  15.31.5(p) 

Yusuf 1, Abū Ya‘qub Yusuf 13.63.3; 13.65; 
13.72 


Yusuf known as al-Sahir, physician in the 
time of the caliph al-Muktafi 8.39 

Yusuf al-Basri, known as ‘the Short’, physician 
accompanying Abū Dulaf 8.20.1 

Yusuf 11, Abū Ya‘qub Yusuf al-Mustansir, 
Almohad ruler (reg. 610—621/1213— 
1224) 13.65; 13.68.3; 13.71; 13.72; 13.75; 

13.76; 13.78; 13.80.2; 13.82 
Yusuf al-Fasi al-Isräili see Yusuf al-Isra'ili 
Yusuf ibn Ahmad ibn Hasday, Abū Ja‘far, 


Andalusian physician ` 13.51; 13.59.4 
no. 17 
Yusuf ibn Hibat Allah ibn Muslim, unidenti- 
fied poet 14.32.4 


Yusuf ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Dayah see Ibn al- 
Dayah, Yusuf ibn Ibrahim 

Yusuf ibn Ibrahim, mawla of Ibrahim ibn al- 
Mahdi 8.27 
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Yusuf ibn Istifan, physician 11.16 no. 1.39 

Yusuf ibn Saliba, physician accompanying 
Abū Dulaf 8.20.11 

Yusuf ibn Tashufin see Ibn Tashufin 

Yusuf ibn Yahya al-Nashi see Yusuf al- 
Isra'ili 


Yusuf ibn Ya‘qub, student of al-Razi 11.5.25 
no. 212 
Yusuf ibn Yazdad, physician 11.16 no. 1.34 


Yusuf al-Isra'ili, Abū al-Hajjaj Yusuf ibn Yahya 
ibn Ishaq al-Sabti al-Maghribi, Jewish 
physician often known as Ibn Sham'ün 
(d.1227) 14.22.3.2 (quoted as source 

under name Yusuf al-Fasi al-Israili); 
15.40.70; 15.41, 15.50.7 NO. 7 

Yüsuf al-Khüri or al-Qass (the priest), Abü 
Ya'qüb ibn Yusuf ibn ‘Isa known as Yusuf 
the Translator, the Physician, and the 
Sleepless, physician under al-Muktafi 

9.26 

Yusuf Laqwah, alchemist associate of al- 
Mamūn 8.11 

Yusuf al-Nasrani, Christian physician 
and patriarch of Jerusalem 981-983 

14.10 

Yusuf the Translator see Yusuf al-Khüri or 
al-Qass (the priest) 

Yusuf al-Wäsiti, 4th/1oth-c. Baghdadi physi- 
cian 8.5.2 


al-Zafir bi-Amr Allāh (Abū Mansür Ismāfl 
ibn al-Hafiz al-Din Allah), twelfth Fatimid 


caliph (reg. 544-549/149-1154) 14.29.3; 
14.31.6 
Zafir al-Haddad al-Iskandarī, poet (d. 529/ 
135) 13.58.4.2 


Zafir ibn Jàbir al-Sukkari see al-Sukkari, Zafir 
ibn Jabir 

Zafir ibn Tamim, physician, presumably of 
Ibn al-‘Aynzarbi 14.29.4 no. 4 

Zahid al-‘Ulama’, Abū Saîd Mansur ibn Īsā, 
physician of Nasr al-Dawlah and brother 
of Elias of Nisibis 10.54; 11.5.2 

al-Zahir li-I‘zaz Din Allah, seventh Fatimid 
caliph (reg. 413—427/1023—1036) 14.21 

al-Zahrawi, Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Sulayman 

13.5.1; 13.8 

al-Zahrawi, Khalaf ibn Abbas see Khalaf ibn 

‘Abbas al-Zahrawi 


Zahrün, contemporary of Ibn al-Tayyib 
10.37.4 
al-Zajjaj, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn Muham- 
mad al-Sari, grammarian (d. 310/922) 
15.40.2 
Zakariyyà ibn al-Tayfüri, physician on cam- 
paign with al-Afshin in 222/837 8.1; 
8.15.1; 9.49 
Zakhariyya ibn Thawabah see Anba Zakhar- 
iyyà ibn Thawabah 
al-Zamakhshari, Abū l-Qasim Mahmüd 
ibn Umar, grammarian (467—538/1075— 
144)  7.5.6n; 1119.7 no. 8; 15.40.9 
no. 12 
Zangī ibn Aq Sunqur, ‘Imad al-Din (reg. 521- 
541/127-1146), founder of the Zangid 
dynasty of Mosul and Aleppo 10.69.4 
no. 5 
Zankal, Indian physician 2 
Zanki see Zangi 
Zarafah, majordomo to al-Mutawakkil 
8.29.11 
Zarathustra (Zarädusht) 15; 4.3.4.1 
Zarayayal, late-antique physician 5.2.1 
Zarnab, pupil of al-Kindi 
Zaruba see Zarüya 
Zarūyā (Zarüba?) ibn Manahüh (Mājūh?) 
al-Na'imi al-Himsi, translator 9.14 
al-Zawzani, ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad ibn 
Yusuf al-Abdalakani (d. 431/1040), poet 
151n 
Zayd ibn Rafi‘, mawla of al-Muhäjir ibn 
Khalid ibn al-Walid 7.5.2 
Zayn al-Din, the blind, philosopher 15.524 
Zayn al-Din al-Hāfizī, Sulayman, physician 
in Aleppo and Damascus under the Ayyu- 
bids 15.32 
Zayn al-Din al-Kashshi, disciple of Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi in Marand 
Zayn al-Din ibn Mu‘ti, grammarian (d. 628/ 
1231) 15.512 
Zayn al-Hassab, unidentified 6th/12th-c. 
pupil of Abu I-Bayan ibn al-Mudawwar 
in Egypt 14.33.4 
Zayn al-Mulk Abü Tälib see Ibn al-Khayyät, 
Zayn al-Mulk Abü Tälib 
Zaynab, female physician of the Banü Awd 


10.1.14 NO. 79 


1119.2 


7.10 
Zengi see Zangi 
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Zeno the Elder, i.e. Zeno of Elea, Presocratic 
Greek philosopher 4.1.1.3 

Zeno the Younger, i.e. Zeno of Citium, Hel- 
lenistic philosopher 4.1.1.3 

Zeno of Cyprus, 4th-c. AD Greek physician 

4.110.2n 

Ziyad, traditionist (?Ziyad ibn Labid, a Com- 
panion of Muhammad) 7.3 

Ziyad ibn Abihi (also known as Ziyad ibn Abi 
Sufyan), governor of Iraq and the eastern 
provinces under Mu‘awiyah 7.11 

Ziyadat Allah ibn al-Aghlab al-Tamimi, last 


Aghlabid emir in Ifrīgiyah (reg. 290- 
296/903-907) 

Zoroaster see Zarathustra 

Zoroastrians 1.5; 4.6.7.1 

Zubaydah Umm Jafar, wife of Härün al- 
Rashid 8.3.22; 8.4.11; 8.25.7n 

al-Zubayr ibn al-Awwaàm, fought on Āishah's 
side at the Battle of the Camel, killed by 
Ibn Jurmüz 7.5.4 7.5.5 

Zusi see Rusa 


13.1.2} 13.2.2.1 
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tioned in poems. Cross references are supplied for places with names common in English (e.g., 
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The index covers the edition, translation, and annotation of the Uyün but not the essays and 


material in the first volume of A Literary History of Medicine. 


al-Abbäsah, a town in Egypt favoured by Ayy- 


ubids as a retreat for hunting and fishing 
14.54.4 
Abdera, ancient Greek city 4.1.2; 4.1.9.2 
Abiward see Baward 
Abū Hurayra, village west of al-Raqqah 
14.50n 
Abi Najih Street (Sikkat Abi Najih), in Mosul 
10.81.2 
Acragas, ancient Greek city in Sicily, the 
modern Agrigento 3.40; 3.5n; 4.L11.3n; 
4.3.4.2n 
Acre (Akko, ‘Akka), a city in the northern 
coastal plain of modern-day Israel 
15.11.2; 15.11.2.1; 15.40.3 
Adharbayjàn see Azerbaijan 
‘Adiliyyah Law College (al-Madrasah al- 
‘Adiliyyah), in Damascus 15.19 
‘Adudi Hospital (al-Bimaristàn al-Adudi), in 
Baghdad 10.31 10.32; 10.33; 10.37.1 
10.37.25 10.42; 10.58.3; 10.7210: 10.79; 
11.5.2; 11.5.3; 11.5.4; 11.5.5; 11.5.6; 11.5.7; 
14.22.5.1D; 15.3.1N; 0 
Aegina, Greek island 4.1.9.2n; 4.1.1.3n; 
8.29.22n 
Afqah see Magharat Afqah 
Afrüjiyyä see Phrygia 
Afshanah, a village near Bokhara, birthplace 
of Ibn Sina 
Āghmāt, town in mid-southern Morocco 
13.66.3n 
Agrigento see Acragas 
Ahlat see Khilat 
al-Ahwaz (or Ahvaz), an early important 
commercial town on the river Karün (or 
Dujayl) situated halfway between Bagh- 


11.13.2.1 


dad and Shiraz 8.3.10; 8.3.14; 8.15.1; 
10.25; 11.16 no. 1.33; 14.22.4.3 NO. 23; 
14.22.44. 

Ajlūn (Ajloun), a hilly town in the north of 

present-day Jordan 15.51.5; 15.60.1 

Akhmim, city in Upper Egypt, the ancient 

Panopolis 2.1.4n 

*Akka, Akko see Acre 
Alarcos, city in today's province of Ciudad 


Real (Spain) 13.66.3n 
Alburz, mountain range in northern Persia 
8.20.n 


Aleppo (Halab, Greek Beroea), city in Syria 
5.1.19; 8.26.10; 10.38.2; 10.69.4 no. 5n; 
11.21 nO. 6; 14.21 nO. 3; 14.22.3.2; 14.49.2n; 
15.1.5 DO. 72; 15.210 15.5; 15.6; 15.7; 15.12; 
15.15; 15.16; 15.18.1; 15.18.1.3; 15.18.1.4; 
15.23.2.1; 15.30; 15.31; 15.325 15.40.5; 
15.40.6; 15.40.7; 15.40.9 nOS. 24, 73, 78, 
85, 168; 15.41; 15.45.3; 15.49.3; 15.50.6; 
15.51.1; 15.51.40; 15.54 

Alexandria (al-Iskandariyyah) ` 4.1.10.3n; 
4.1.1.2; 4.1.11.3; 5.1.21.1; 5.1.25; 5.1.26; 
54.37 nO. 115; 6.1.1; 6.1.2; 6.1.3 (Museum/ 
House of Knowledge); 7.1.50; 7.4; 
8.19.10; 8.29.9; 11.8.6 no. 15; 13.51.3; 
13.51.4 NO. 3; 13.58.2.1; 13.58.4.2; 13.86.2; 
14.1; 14.11; 14.25.2N; 14.26.3 no. 2; 
14.32.5 NO. 3; 14.54.10; 15.1.2; 15.31.1; 

8 15.33 
"Alij, of uncertain location, often said to be a 
sandy tractin Arabia 10.69.3.10(p) 

‘Aliqin, location outside of Damascus 
14.38.1n 

Almeria (Almeria, al-Mariyyah), town in al- 

Andalus 13.30; 15.8.1n 
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al-‘Alth, town north of Baghdad, on the east 
bank of the Tigris 8.25.7 
Alzira (Jazirat al-Shuqar), city in the 
province of Valencia (Spain) 13.84 
Amida (Amid), an ancient town in eastern 
Anatolia 10.2.3.1; 10.10.53 10.75.3; 
11.13.7.9(p); 15.2211 1 
al-Aminiyyah Law College (al-Madrasah at 
Aminiyyah), in Damascus 4 
"Ammūriyah (Amorion/Amorium; Syriac 
Amirin), stronghold on the military road 
from Constantinople to Cilicia, southwest 
of Ankara 8.26.3; 8.26.5; 8.29.3n 
Amorion/Amorium see Ammüriyah 
‘Amta, small village in Jordan 15.51.5 
Anatolia (Bilad al-Rüm; see also Asia Minor) 
10.82; 15.40.5 
Anazarbus, Anazarba see ‘Ayn Zarbah 
al-Anbar (Greek Bersabora), important town 
on theleft bank of the Euphrates near 
Baghdad 8.3.16; 5.16.1 
Ancyra, the modern Ankara 8.26.3 
al-Andalus, Islamic Spain and Portugal 
1.7n; 8.3.6; 8.19.2n; 10.9.1n; 13 passim; 
14.6n; 14.27.2n; 15.11.1 
Antakiyah see Antioch 
Antioch (Antäkiyah, Antakya), ancient town 
in northern Syria (now in Turkey) 
5.1.8.2; 6.1.3; 7.4; 10.38.6 no. 7; 10.61; 
14.3; 14.4.1} 14.27.3; 15.1.2 
Apamea, Greek city in north-west Syria 
4.10.1.3n 
Aphrodisias, ancient Greek city in south- 
western Anatolia 4.1.10.5; 4.1.11.3; 4.8; 
4.8.2 
‘Aqraba’, a locality near the Syrian city of 
Damascus 15.32 
al-Aqsa Mosque (al-Jāmi' al-Aqsa), in Jerus- 
alem 15.40.5 
Aquileia, Roman city of northern Italy 5.1.9 
Arabian Peninsula 7.5.3n 
Arbil see Erbil 
Argos, Greek city of the Peloponnese 2.11 
al-‘Arish, Egyptian city on the Mediterranean 
coast of Sinai 7.5.6 
Armenia (Arminiyah), region of the southern 
5.1.16.1; 10.44.4; 10.46.4 no. 15 
Arzan al-Rüm see Erzerum 
Arzanjan see Erzinjan 


Caucasus 


Ascalon, coastal city of Palestine 6.11n; 
14.33.30; 15.1.30 
Asia Minor (Bilad al-Rüm; see also Anatolia) 
14.30; 14.54.11; 14.58.1; 14.58.2 
‘Asqalan see Ascalon 
Aswan, town on the eastern bank of the Nile 
in Upper Egypt 14.22.31 
Asyüt (Assiut), city of Upper Egypt import- 
ant for trade and agriculture 
Atarneus, ancient Greek city in Asia Minor 
4.6.24 
Athens  2.1.6.1n; 2.1.6.4n; 4.1.10.2n; 4.1.1.3; 
4.4.2.1; 4.4.2.3; 4.4.33 4-5-1; 4.5.2; 4.6.2.1; 
4.6.2.3; 4.6.3.1; 5.1.21.1; 5.1.25n 
Atlantic Ocean (Bahr al-Zulmah, Sea of Dark- 
ness) 13.4n 
al-Attabiyyah, a quarter in Baghdad famous 
for its cloth called 'attābī 15.18.1.zn 
‘Aydhab, a once important port on the Red 
Sea in what is now modern-day Sudan 


5.1211 


15.23.21 
‘Ayn Jalüt see Wadi Kan'an 
‘Ayn Shams, now a suburb of Cairo, the 
ancient Heliopolis 4.3.4.2 
‘Ayn Zarbah/Zarba (Anazarbos, Anazarba), 
ancient city in south-western Anatolia 
4.1.11.2; 4.1.11.3; 5.1.8.2; 14.29.1 
Azerbaijan (Adharbayjàn), a country in the 
Caucasus region of Eurasia 8.un; 
8.20.10; 11.13.7.9(p); 11.21 
al-Azhar Mosque (al-Jāmi' al-Azhar) 
14.22.2; 14.22.3.1; 15.40.4 
al-Aziziyyah, a region consisting of five vil- 
lages in Egypt named after the Fatimid 
caliph al-Aziz 14.54.3 
al-Aziziyyah Law College (al-Madrasah al- 
"Aziziyyah) in Damascus 15.40.5 


Baalbek (Ba‘labakk, Greek Heliopolis), an 
ancient settlement and small town in 
modern-day eastern Lebanon 5.1.8.2; 

15.20; 15.37; 15.48; 15.49.25 15.51.25 15.51.45 
15.5110 (p); 15.51.11 NO. 1; 15.52.1 

Bab al-Azaj (the ‘Portico Gate"), a quarter in 
eastern Baghdad with many markets and 
large businesses 10.8.4; 10.811 

Bab Baradan, one of the gates of Baghdad, 
located on the Baradàn road — 8.10.3; 

8.25.7 
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Bab al-Barid, district in Damascus 15.57.1 
Bab al-Faradis (or Bab al-Imarah), one of the 
seven gates of Old Damascus 15.51.4, 8 
Bab al-Faraj (Gate of Deliverance), the name 
of gates in both Damascus and Aleppo 
15.18.1; 15.18n 
Bab al-Fath (Victory Gate), in Seville 
13.61.3.2; 13.62.3; 13.64.2.1 
Bab al-Gharabah (‘Willow Tree Gate’), in 
Baghdad  10.64.7 
Bab al-Imarah see Bab al-Faradis 
Bab al-Jawz (Walnut Tree Gate), in Cordova 
13.21.2.1 
Bäb Khirbat al-Harräs, gate in Baghdad 
10.77.3 
Bab Khurasan, a gate of al-Mansür's Round 
City (Madinat al-Salam, the official name 
of Baghdad), located to the northeast, on 
theKhorasanroad 3 
Bab al-Maydan see al-Maydan Gate 
Bab al-Naqb, a place midway between the 
Bab Khurasan and the Bab Baradan in 
Baghdad 8.10.3 
Bab al-Nasr (Victory Gate), one of the city 
gates of Damascus 15.20 
Bab al-Rahmah (the Door/Gate of Mercy), 
one of the doors of the Golden Gate in 
Jerusalem 14.49.3 
Bab al-Saghirah, one of the city gates of 
Damascus 15.52.2 
Bab Sha‘, in al-Ruha 14.54.3 
Bab Tuma one of the city gates of Damascus 
15.3.1.5 
Bāb Zuwaylah, a gate in the southern wall of 
the Fatimid fortifications of Cairo 
14.31.6n 
Babel (Babil), ancient Babylon in Mesopot- 
amia 1.1; 2.1.3; 2.1.4; 4.3.4.1; 10.68.2.2(p); 
10.69.3.8(p); 11.13.7.9(p); 15-8.6(p); 
15.56.1n 
Bābilyūn or Bābalyūn see Qasr al-Shama‘ 
Bactria see Balkh 
Badajoz (Batalyaws) 13.21.1; 13.21.2.2 
al-Badandūn, Badhandūn see Budandūn 
Badhdh, a district and fortress of northern 
Azerbaijan  8.un 
Badr, a place southwest of Medina, site of a 
battle between the nascent Muslim com- 
munity and the Meccans 7.2.3n 


Baghdad (Baghdād or Baghdādh, and Ma- 
dīnat al-Salām, 'the City of Peace, the 
official name of Baghdad) 

4.1.111n; 8.1.1; 8.3.5; 8.3.15n; 8.3.16; 
8.3.17; 8.4.2; 8.4.4; 8.4.11n; 8.5.2; 8.5.3; 
8.5.4; 8.6n; 8.7; 8.8.2; 8.8.6; 8.10.2n; 
8.10.3n; 8.10.4; 8.15.1; 8.18.2; 8.20.5; 
8.20.6n; 8.20.10; 8.25.2; 8.25.4; 8.25.7; 
8.26.4; 8.26.5; 8.26.8; 8.27.4; 8.29.1 
8.29.5n; 8.29.9; 8.29.22; 8.30.3; 8.33; 
oun: 9.37N; 9.38n; 9.42; 10.1.4; 10.1.6; 
10.1.7; 10.1.9; 10.1.12; 10.2.3.1; 10.2.4 NO. 19; 
10.3.2.3; 10.3.4; 10.4.2; 10.4.4.1; 10.4.7; 
10.4.8; 10.5.4; 10.6; 10.7; 10.8.2; 10.8.3; 
10.8.4; 10.8.10; 10.8.11; 10.11; 10.12.1; 


1.110; 1 


10.13.1; 10.13.25 10.13.33 10.13.5; 10.14.15 
10.15; 10.16; 10.20; 10.21; 10.22.25 10.23.1; 
10.23.2; 10.26; 10.28; 10.29; 10.31; 10.32; 
10.33; 10.37.1; 10.37.3; 10.37.5 nO. 40; 
10.38.1; 10.51.1; 10.38.2; 10.60; 10.63.2; 
10.63.3; 10.64.1; 10.64.3n; 10.64.6; 
10.64.7; 10.64.12; 10.64.13; 10.64.16; 
10.64.17.1n; 10.64.17.2N; 10.64.17.3; 
10.66.1; 10.66.2; 10.66.6; 10.67.5 no. 1n; 
10.68.1.1; 10.68.1.3; 10.68.2.1n; 10.67.2.2n; 
10.68.2.3n; 10.68.2.4n; 10.68.2.7(p); 
10.70; 10.71; 10.72; 10.73; 10.76.2; 10.77.1; 
10.77.25 10.77.3; 10.78; 10.79; 10.81.1; 
10.81.2; 10.81.4n; 10.81.5n; 11.5.1; 11.5.2; 
11.5.3; 11.5.45 11.5.6; 11.5.11; 11.5.25, 

NO. 93; 11.7; 11.8.2; 1113.8 NO. 75; 11.21; 
12.2 NO. 70; 1113.7.9(p); 12.5; 12.6; 

13.1.2; 13.19; 13.34.1; 13.49; 13.61.3.1; 

14.1; 14.2; 14.22.4.2 NO. 19; 14.22.4.3 

NO. 23; 14.22.5.1N; 14.22.5.1 nO. 3D; 
14.22.5.1 NO. 13; 14.22.5.2 nO. 73D; 14.25.9 
no. 2210: 14.25.9 nO. 25n, 64n, 78n; 
14.29.1, 2; 14.31.53 15.1.1; 15.1.2; 15.1.3.2; 
15.1.5 NO. 32; 15.3.1; 15.5; 15.8; 15.12; 

15.13; 15.17; 15.24; 15-35; 15.36; 15-40; 


AILS 
Bahnasa, a locality on the road between 
Malatya and Aleppo 15.40.6 


Bahr al-Zulmah see Atlantic Ocean 
Bahrain (al-Bahrayn) 10.1.3 
Bäjarmä see Beth Garmai 

Bäjat al-Gharb see Beja 

Bajjänah see Pechina 

Ba‘labakk see Baalbek 
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Balad or Balat, a city on the Tigris 
10.48; 10.66.1; 11.13.7.9(p) 
Balansiyah see Valencia 
Balkh (ancient Bactria), city in Khorasan, in 
the north of present-day Afghanistan 
11.5.9; 1.13.2.1; 1113.7.9(p) 
Baluchistan 14.25.9 no. 42n 
Bamyan (Bamyan), a town in modern-day 
Afghanistan situated on the ancient silk 
route 1119.3 
Banyas canal (Nahr Banyas), near Damascus 
10.75.1 
Ba‘quba, a place north-east of Bagdad, fam- 
ous for its dates and fruit 10.68.1.4 
Barada, the river on which Damascus stands 
7.7.2; 10.69.3.9(P) 
Baradan Bridge, one of the bridges over the 
Tigris in Baghdad 8.25.7 
Barahan see Fardajan 
Barakhsh see Warakhshah 
Barqah, the eastern coastal region of modern 
Libya 7.5.6 
Basra (al-Basrah), a city on the Shatt al-‘Arab 
waterway, southeast of Baghdad (medi- 
eval Basra is located in Zubayr, 20 km 
southwest of modern Basra) 1.9; 8.3.14; 
8.3.15; 8.3.22; 8.4.3; 8.7; 8.19.1; 8.19.3; 
8.26.17n; 8.29.1; 10.1.4; 11.10; 13.34.1; 
14.22.1-2; 14.22.4.3 NO. 36; 14.22.4.4; 
14.22.5.1 NO. 8n; 14.22.5.2 no. Son; 
15.8.8 
al-Bassah, small town in Northern Palestine 
13.58.4.4 
Batalyaws see Badajoz 
Bāward (also Abīward), town in Khorasan 


8.20.10n; 


113.2. 
Bawwan, a valley in southern Persia 
15.54(p) 

Bayn al-Qasrayn (‘between the two palaces’), 
a square between the eastern and western 
palaces built by the Fatimids in the centre 
of Cairo 14.51.2 

Bayt Lahm see Bethlehem 

Bayt al-Maqdis see Jerusalem 

Beja (Bajat al-Gharb), city in the Alentejo 
region (Portugal) 13.78 

Beruniy see Birün 

Beth Garmai (Bajarma), region around 
Kirkuk 6.5.1; 9.49n 


Bethlehem (Bayt Lahm) 5.1.8.1 

Bi‘at Mar Tama (The Church of Saint 
Thomas), in Baghdad 10.22.3 

Bī'at Sug al-Thalatha (Tuesday Market 
Church) see Tuesday Market 

Bijayah see Bougie 

Bilad al-‘Ajam, Lands of the Persians, Greater 
Persia 11;10.3.7.3; 1.5.14 

Bilad al-Rüm, Lands of the Romans or Byz- 
antines see Anatolia and Byzantine 
Empire and Asia Minor 

Bilad al-Sham see Syria 

Bilbays, a town in lower Egypt, northeast of 
Cairo on the edge of the desert 15.49.4 

Bi'r Maymün, a well in or near Mecca, exact 
location uncertain 8.9 

Bi'r Zuwaylah, a well or pit near a quarter in 
Cairo called Harat Zuwaylah, where the 
caliphal horses were kept 14.31.6 

al-Birbā”, locality in Upper Egypt, near Pano- 
polis 2.1.4n 

Birkat al-Fil (‘the Elephant Pond’), the largest 
of several ponds and marshy areas in 
Cairo left by the River Nile as it shifted 
towards the West 14.54.6 

Birkat al-Habash ('the Pond of the Abyssini- 
ans’), pool or lake on the southern fringes 
of Fustat 13.58.4.5 

Bīrūn, formerly known as Kath and capital 
of Khwārazm (modern-day Uzbekistan); 
in 1957 renamed ‘Beruniy’ in honour of 
al-Bīrūnī 11.15 

Bistam, Bistäm, town in Persia 

Bithynia, ancient region in northwestern Asia 
Minor 41.11.20; 4.6.2.1 

Bokhara (Bukhara, Bukhārā) 

11.13.2.3; 11.13.2.9; 11.13.2.11 

Bosra (Busrä, Bostra), a town in southern 

Syria near the Jordan border, an import- 


11.5.12 


1113.21; 


ant stopover on the ancient caravan route 
to Mecca 15.51.8 
Bostra see Bosra 
Bougie (Bijayah), town in modern Algeria 
13.66.3 
Bruttium, ancient region in southern Italy, 
the modern Calabria 4.3.4.3n 
Budandün (al-Badandün, Badhandün, mod- 
ern Bozantı), a river and town in Anatolia 
8.26.17 
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al-Buhayrah, the western province of the Nile 
delta during the Fatimid period 14.26.3 
no. 2 
Bukhara see Bokhara 
Burj, a village near Isfahan 10.68.1.4n; 11.16n 
Būrnūs, unidentified; possibly Praesus, an 
ancient coastal town in eastern Crete, or 
Portus, the port of Rome 8 
Büshanj, a town in eastern Persia 
8.27.4 
Busra see Bosra 
Byblos, locality in present-day Lebanon 


840.4; 


15.20n 
Byzantine Empire (balad al-Rum, ‘land of the 
Romans’) 8.26.5; 9.120; 10.3.2.2; 10.23.2; 
15.23.1; 15.39 


Caesarea (Qaysariyyah or Qaysariyyah), a 
coastal town of Palestine ` 5.1.8.1n; 
14.10n 
Cairo (al-Qahirah, Misr) [see also Old Cairo] 
6.3.1n; 8.5.3; 13.511; 13.51.25 13.51.3; 
13.58.2.1; 13.58.4.2; 13.86.2; 14.7; 14.14.3; 
14.14.7; 14.21 NO. 2; 14.22.2; 14.22.3.1— 
2; 14.22.5.2 NO. 91N; 14.24; 14.25.1; 
14.25.3;14.25.9 no. 61; 14.26.3 no. 2; 
14.27.3; 14.29.2, 3; 14.31.5, 6, 8; 14.32.10; 
14.33.30, 4; 14.34.1; 14-36.2; 14.37; 
14.39.2N; 14.40.1, 2; 14.41; 14.42.1, 3 NO. 3; 
14.43.13 14.44.2, 3; 14-45; 14.47.25 14.48.25 
14.50; 14.51.2, 4; 14.54.3, 4, 0n, 7, 8, 15; 
14.55.1, 2; 14.56.1; 14.57.2; 14.58.3; 15.1.5 
NO. 32; 15.3.1.2; 15.13; 15.14; 15.29; 15.40.3; 
15.40.4; 15.40.5; 15.49.2; 15.49.4; 15.50.3; 
15.51.1; 15.53 
Campanar, town located north-west of Valen- 
cia (Spain) 13.87n 
Campanario, city in the province of Badajoz 
(Spain) 13.87n 
Candlestick Market see Süq al-Qanadıl 
Canjayar (Qanjayrah), city in the region of 


Almeria (Spain) 13.79 
Carmona (Qarmüniyah), a city in al-Andalus 
8.19.2n 


Carrhae see Harran 

Carthage, Roman city of North Africa 
5.1.8.2n 

Carystus, ancient Greek city-state on Euboea 
3.411 0 


Castle of Barqa (Qal'at Barqa), unidentified 
place in Armenia 10.46.4 no. 15 
Caulonia, ancient town in southern Italy 
4.34.3 
Cave of Afqah see Magharat Afqah 
Centuripae, Sicilian town near Mt. Etna 
4.3.4.2 
Ceuta (Sabtah), a city in North-Africa 
14.22.3.2n; 15.41n 
Chaeronea, ancient Greek city of Boeotia 
4.6.2.2n 
Chalcedon, Greek city on the Bosporus 
4.1.10.5; 6.1.3 (Council of Chalcedon) 
Chalcidice, region in northern Greece 
4.6.2.1; 4.6.6.2n 
Chalcis, ancient Greek city 4.6.6.2 
China 8.3.16n; 14.47.10 
Chios, Aegean island 
Chorasmia, Chorezm see Khwarazm 
Church of Saint Theodore (Kanisat Mar 
Thawadrus), Coptic church lying just to 
the south of Old Cairo 14.10 
Circesium (Qarqisiya), town in north-eastern 
Syria 5.1.16.1n 
Citium, ancient city in Cyprus 
4.110.511: 1 
City of Peace see Baghdad 
Cnidos see Knidos 
Constantine see Qustantinah 
Constantinople (al-Qustantiniyyah) 
5.2.15; 6.1.3; 8.26.5; 8.29.6; 9.23n; 
10.36; 10.38.4; 10.38.6 no. 10; 13.36.2.2; 
14.25.2n 
Cordova (Córdoba, Qurtubah) 1.7n; 
4.2: 13.4; 13.5.1 13.7; 13.9; 13.125 13.23; 
13.27.2;13.29.2N; 13.34.2; 13.35; 13.36.2.1; 
13.36.2.3; 13.36.2.4; 13.36.3 no. 1; 13.38.15; 
13.66.1; 13.66.3; 13.8145; 13.82; 14.39.1n; 
15.41 
Corinth, Greek city on the Isthmus 
Cos see Kos 
Cranon, ancient Greek city in Thessaly 4.1.5 
Crete (Igrītish, Iqritush) 1.1; 1.80; 1.11; 4.3.4.3 
(spelled fr-m-s) 
Croton, ancient Greek city in southern Italy 
4-3-4-2; 4-3-4-3 
Ctesiphon see al-Mada'in 
Cyprus 


2.1.111 5.1.21.1 


4.110.3D; 


5.1.8.2; 


54.25 


4.1.10.1N; 4.1.10.2N; 5.1.21.1 
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Dabarki (or Divrigi), small town and district 
of Sivas Province in modern-day Turkey 
15.40.6 
al-Dakhwariyyah College, medical school in 
Damascus 15.50.51 1 
Damascus (Dimashq or al-Sham, which may 
also refer to Greater Syria; Jilliq, properly 
a site in the Ghütah, sometimes stands for 
Damascus, esp. in poetry) 
4.8; 7.545 7.5.3; 7.5.6; 7.7.1; 7.7.2; 7.8.3; 
8.5.3; 8.26.14; 8.29.2210: 10.38.4; 10.64.13; 
10.69.3.9(p, Jilliq); 10.69.3.10( p, Jilliq); 
10.69.4 NO. 4; 10.75.1; 10.75.2; 11.13.7.9(P, 
Jillig); 13.4; 14.3; 14.22.2n; 14.31.5; 14.32.2; 
14.36.2; 14.38.1n; 14.39.10; 14.42.1; 
14.42.3 DOS. 3, 4; 14.44.25 14.49.21; 
14.50; 14.51.2; 14.54.25 14.54.35 14.54.93 
14.55.30; 14.56.1, 2; 14.57.2; 14.58.25 
14.58.33 15.1.1; 15.1.11; 15.1.1.2; 15.1.5 
NO. 32; 15.3.1; 15.3.1.1; 15.3.1.2; 15.3.1.5; 
15.3.1.6; 15.8; 15.9; 15.10; 15.11; 15.12; 15.13; 
15.14; 15.15; 15.17 (Dimashq and Jilliq); 
15.18.1; 15.18.13; 15.18.1.2; 15.19; 15.20; 


1.40; 2.1.30; 


15.21; 15.22; 15.23.1; 15.23.2.1; 15.23.2.2; 
15.23.3; 15.23.4.l; 15.23.4.2; 15.24; 15.273 
15.29; 15.30; 15.311; 15.32; 15.33; 15-34) 
15.35; 15.36.1; 15-37-15 15.37.35 15-37-4; 
15.38; 15.39; 15.40.1; 15.42; 15.43; 15.44; 
15.45; 15.46; 15.47.24 (p); 15.48; 15.49.1; 
15.49.25 15.49.3; 15.49.6; 15.50.1; 15.50.25 
15.50.3; 15.50.5; 15-50.6(p); 15.50.7 
NO. 3; 15.51.1; 15.51.2; 15.51.3; 15.51.4; 
15.51.5; 15.51.6; 15.51.7; 15.51.8; 15.52.1; 
15.53; 15.54 (Dimashq and Jilliq); 
15.56.1; 15.57.1 15.58; 15.59; 15.60.1; AL1; 
AIL15 
Damascus Gate (Bāb al-Shām), in Baghdad 
10.4.6 
Damāwand see Dunbāwand 
Damietta (Dimyat), a port in Egypt 
14.49.2; 14.54.9; 14.54.10; 14.54.15; 
15.45.2 
Dāniyah see Dēnia 
Dagūgā”, a town in the Jazīrah province of 
modern Īrag, on the main road between 
Baghdad and Mosul 8.5.2 
Dār al-Dhahab (Golden House), a law college 
(madrasah) in Baghdad 15.40.2 
Dar al-Hijärah, area in Damascus 15.8.1 


10.61; 
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Dar Ibn al-Za‘farani (the House of Ibn al- 
Za‘farani), in al-Ruhā 3 
Dar al-Rüm, the Christian quarter of Bagh- 
dad 8.5.2; 8.25.2 
Därä, fortress town of northern Mesopot- 
amia 1 
Darb al-Fälüdhaj (Sweetmeats Alley), in 
Baghdad 15.40.2 
Daybul, seaport ofSind 8.21.4n 
Daylam, highlands in Iran close to the 
Caspian Sea, also the name of its people 
10.4.9 no. 8; 11.13.7.9(p) (spelled al- 
Daylaman) 
Dayr al-‘Adhara, a convent near the town of 
al-Alth 8.25.7n 
Dayr al-‘Alth, a convent near the town of al- 
‘Alth 8.25.7n 
Dayr Bani l-Saqr, unidentified locality 
not far from Baghdad or Samarra 
8.20.5 
Dayr Durta see Durtà 
Dayr al-Jamajim, a Nestorian monastery in 
central Iraq 7.9.4n 
Dayr al-Khandaq, monastery north of Cairo 
14.50; 14.51.4. 
Dayr Qunnä, a Nestorian monastery on the 
Tigris S. of Baghdad 
Dayr al-Qusayr, the Monastery of Saint 
Arsenius near the town of Tura, south 
of Cairo 14.15 
Dayr al-Siq, monastery south of Jerusalem 
15.43.2 
Delos, Greek island 4.3.4.1 
Dénia (Daniyah), town inal-Andalus 13.7; 
13.58.1; 13.60.2 
Dezful, city in western Iran 81an 
Dhat al-Ajra‘ (the sandy tract), unidentified 
desert location 11.13.7.1(p) 
Dhu Murār unidentified place 
Dihistan 
Dijlah see Tigris 


10.21 


7-5.4(p) 
11.13.2.11 


Dimashq see Damascus 

Dimyat see Damietta 

Diospolis, ancient city in Egypt 

Divrigi see Dabarki 

Diyar Bakr (Diyarbalar), city in Eastern 

Anatolia 8.6n; 10.1n; 10.13.3n; 10.38.4; 

1113.7.9(p); 11.21; 14.5013: 14.54.30; 15.17; 
15.180; 15.2211: 0 


4.3.4.2 
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Diyar Mudar, region in northern Mesopot- 
amia 14.50n; 15.17n 
Diyar Rabīah 10.38.4; n.13.7.9(p) 
Dorylaeum, ancient Greek city in Phrygia 
6.1.3 
Dunaysir, town (now ruins) south-west of the 
city of Mardin in modern-day Turkey 
15.58 
Dunbawand (or Damawand), a mountain in 
northern Persia 8.8.4 
Durta, place ofa monastery in Iraq 


(p) 


10.51.6 


Ecbatana see Hamadan 

Edessa see al-Ruha 

Egypt (Misr; al-Diyar al-Misriyyah) see also 

Old Cairo 

2.1.4; 4.3; 4.3.4.2: 4.5.2; 5.1.16.1 5.1.37 
no. 115; 8.5.3; 6.1.2; 7.4n; 7.5.6; 8.18.3; 
8.21.4; 8.26.9; 10.1.7; 10.38.2; 10.38.3; 
10.38.4; 11.13.7.9; 11.20; 12.6; 13.2.1; 
13.2.2.1; 13.3.4 NO. 20; 13.34.15 13-51.1; 
13.58.2.1; 13.58.2.1; 13.58.4.5; 13.58.5 
NO. 1; 13.59.4 NO. 17; 13.60.2; 13.86.1; 
14.1; 14.2; 14.3; 14.4.1; 14.4.4; 14-10; 14.11; 
14.13; 14.14.1; 14.14.33 14.14.73 14.17; 14.14.8 
NO. 4; 14.15; 14.18; 14.2110: 14.22.1—2; 


1.3; 1.5; 1.710; LION; 2.1.3; 


14.22.3.1; 14.22.5.2 NO. 91; 14.23.1-2; 
14.25.1; 14.25.3; 14.25.9 DOS. 15, 61, 100; 
14.26.1—2; 14.27.1, 2, 4 NOS. 2, 4; 14.28; 
14.29.1, 2, 4 DOS. 1, 4; 14.31.31, 4n, 5.6n; 
14.32.25 14.32.3; 14-32.45 14.33.31; 14.350; 
14.36.1, 2; 14.37; 14.39.1, 2; 14.40.2; 
14.42.1; 14.43.20; 14.43.3 NO. 1; 14.44.25 
14.45N; 14.46; 14.47.1, 2; 14.48.2; 14.49.1, 
2; 14.50; 14.51.1, 2N; 14.53; 14.54.2, 3; 
14.54.40; 14.54.9; 14.54.1210: 14.54.13; 
14.55.1D; 14.55.310; 14.56.1n; 14.56.3; 
14.57.1, 2; 14.58.33 15.1.1.2; 15.24; 15.25; 
15.31.1; 15.31.25 15.31.3; 15.31.45 15.32; 
15.33; 15.38; 15.40.1; 15.40.25 15.40.9 
NOS. 57, 58, 59; 15.41; 15.45; 15.49; 
15.50.3; 15.51.15 15.54; 15.58; AL3; AIL.11; 
AII16 

Egyptian provinces (al-Diyar al-Misriyyah) 
14.2; 14.14.3; 14.22.2 

Elea (Velia), ancient Greek city on the 

Tyrrhenian coast of Italy 3.40; 4.1.11.3n 
Elephant Pond see Birkat al-Fil 


Elvira, Roman city in today’s province of 
Granada (Spain) 
Emesa, the modern Homs (Hims) in Syria 


13.29.2n 


4.1.10.2N; 4.1.1.2 
Ephesus  4.110.2n; 4.1.11.2N; 4.3.4.1; 6.1.3 
(Robber Council of); 8.29.22n 
Epidaurus (Fidärüs and Qindärüs), in the 
Peloponnese 1.6; 2.1.2n; 2.1.6.4n 
Epirus, ancient Greek state in the western 
Balkans  14.25.9 no. 34n 
Erbil (or Arbil or Irbil), city in northern Iraq, 
eastof Mosul 15.24 
Eresos, ancient Greek city on Lesbos 15.1.2 
Erzerum, Erzurum (Arzan al-Rüm), city in 
Anatolia, modern-day Turkey 15.40.5; 
15.40.6 
Erzinjan (Arzanjan), city in Anatolia, 
modern-day Turkey 15.40.5; 15.40.6; 
15.40.9 nos. 96, 160 
Etruria - land of Etruscans, Tyrrhenia ı.ın 
Euphrates (al-Furat), one of the two great 
rivers of Mesopotamia 8.26.12n; 


1379(p) 


Farab (or Farab; modern Otrar or Utrar), 
town in Khorasan now southern Kaza- 
khstan 154 

Farama (Greek Pelusium), strategic city on 
the eastern Delta 5.1.21.1; 14.4.1 

Fardajan, also known as Barahan, a fortress 
near Hamadan 

18 

Farghamus see Pergamum 

Farghana, region in eastern Transoxiana 

8.20.5n 

Fars see Persia 

Fàs see Fez 

Fasä, town in Fars Province of Persia 


11.13.3.7; 11.13.8 nos. 16, 17, 


1110 

Fayd, a town in the Hijaz, at halfway point 
on the pilgrimage route between Iraq and 
Mecca 8.9 

Fayyum (al-Fayyüm) - a large district in 
central Egypt that had a large Christian 
population 9.45 

Feltmakers' Market (al-Labbadin), in Damas- 
cus 15.8.1; 15.10; 15.111 

Fez (Fas), city in Morocco 

14.39.2n; 15.41 


13.59.3; 13-74; 
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Fidàrüs see Epidaurus 
Filastin see Palestine 
Filman, unidentified locality; possibly cor- 
ruption of Filàn (an eastern Caucasian 
region close to the western coasts of the 
Caspian) 
Firüzküh, a fortified city in the province of 
Ghür in Central Afghanistan, capital of 
the senior branch of the Ghürid sultans 
1149.3 
al-Furat see Euphrates 
Fustat (al-Fustat; Old Cairo, Misr al-Atiqah; 
Misr al-Qadimah), the first Muslim cap- 
ital of Egypt 10.38.3; 10.38.4; 10.38.6 
NO. 6; 13.34.15 14.2; 14.3; 14.4.1: 14.11; 14.12; 
14.150; 14.14.7; 14.25.3; 14.32.1; 14.32.33 
14.33.11; 14.38.1; 14.39.2; 14, 40.1 


15.20 


Gate of Exile see Bab al-Ghurbah 
Gate of Victory see Bab al-Fath 
Gaza (Ghazzah), town in Palestine 14.49.3n 
Gerasa, the modern Jerash, Jordan 4.1.1.2; 
4.6.1 
Ghallah Lane (Darb al-Ghallah), in Baghdad 
10.77.3 
Gharnātah see Granada 
Ghaznah, a town in eastern Afghanistan, 
now called Ghazni 
Ghazzah see Gaza 
Ghūr, province of Central Afghanistan in 
medieval times 1119.3n 
al-Ghūtah, the fertile land south and east of 
Damascus 15.54n 
al-Ghuwayr, name of several locations in Ara- 
bia 13.63.81(p) 
Giza (al-Jīzah), a town on the west bank of 
the Nile 14.25.3; 14.54.8 
Gondēshāpūr (Jundaysäbür), ruins of 
ancient city to the southeast of Dizful 
in southwest Iran 7.1.1; 8.1.1; 8.1.2; 8.2; 
8.16; 9.1n; 9.16n; 8.3.22; 8.4.2; 8.25.1; 
8.25.2; 8.25.4; 8.25.8; 8.29.1; 8.29.2; 8.37; 
9.16n; 9.26n; 9.39; 111; 12.2 no. 7n 
Granada (Gharnatah), city in al-Andalus 
13.6.1.2; 13.59.33 13.70; 13.74; 5 
the Great Hospital (al-Bīmāristān al-Kabīr) 
see Nūri Hospital 
Greece (bilād al-Yūnāniyyīn, Yūnān) 4.2; 
4.3.1; 4.3.6.2 (-L-a-dh-a, i.e. Hellas) 


11.15 No. 13 


Green Sea (al-Bahr al-Akhdar) see Mediter- 
ranean 
Gūn Gunbad, a gate and quarter in Isfahan 
1.13.3.9; 11.13.4 
Gurgan see Jurjan 


Gurgänj (Kurkanj, al-Jurjaniyyah) 11.13.2.5; 
11.13.2.11; 1.13.8 no. 31 

Hadramaut (Hadramawt) 104.3 

Hajar, in eastern Arabia 15.49.6.1(p) 


Hakaman, a town near Basra, Iraq 8.19.3 
Halab see Aleppo 
Hallawiyyah Law College (al-Madrasah al- 
Hallāwiyyah), in Aleppo ` 3 
Hama (Hamah), city in Syria 15.22; 
15.22 nO. 6; 15.24; 15.46.3; 15.54; 
15.55 
Hamadan (Hamadhän, modern Hamadän, 
ancient Ecbatana), cityin Persia 8.10.2; 
10.75.1 11.13.3.3, 11.13.3.4; 11.13.3.6; 
11.13.3.8; 11.13.3.9; 11.13.3.11; 11.13.3.19; 
1113.4; 11.13.8 nos. 2, 7, 19, 75, 76, 88; 
11.19.25 15.17 
Hammam al-Fa’r (the Bathhouse of the 
Mouse), in Fustat 14.15 
al-Hanbaliyyah Law College (al-Madrasah 
al-Hanbaliyyah), in Damascus 15.35 
al-Haram (the Holy Precinct, in Mecca) 
15.8.2(p) 
al-Harasiyyät (or al-Harashiyyät? reading 
uncertain), estates in Iraq 
Harät see Herat 
al-Harbiyyah, a quarter by the Harb gate in 
Baghdad 6 
Harpüt see Kharpüt 
Harrän, an ancient town (Carrhae) of Upper 
Mesopotamia, in the modern Turkish 
province of Diyarbakır 


10.10.3 


1.50; 2.1.40; 
4.1.1.2; 7.4; 8.29.6n; 9.350; 10.3.1; 
10.3.2.2; 10.3.10; 13.9; 15.1 1 

Harthamah's Camp, a district in the eastern 

part of Baghdad 8.10.3 

al-Hasakah, city and governorate in modern 

8.29.3n; 9.25n 

Hatra (Hatra, Hatra), a place near Samarra 

(not to be confused with ancient 
Hatra/al-Hadr near Mosul) 10.68.2.2n 

Hawran (Hauran or Houran), a volcanic plat- 

eau in southwestern Syria extending into 


Syria 
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the northwestern corner of modern-day 
Jordan 10.83.43 15.27; 15.271; 15.57.1 
Hazzah, a settlement west of Irbil (Arbil), in 
Iraq 9.35n 
Hejaz see al-Hijaz 
Heliopolis see Ayn Shams and Baalbek 
Heraclea, ancient city in what is now Turkey 
4.3.4.1 
Herat (Harat), a city in modern-day Afgh- 
anistan 8.10.4; 1119.2; 11.19.3; 11.19.5; 
11.19.6.1; 11.23 
al-Hijaz (Hijaz, Hejaz), a region in the west- 
ern Arabian Peninsula, Najd to the east 


and Tihamah to the west 7.5.2; 8.9; 
1143.7.9(p); 15.8.12(p) 
al-Hillah, town in Iraq 10.64.19.13n 


Hims see Homs 
Himyar, ancient kingdom of south-west Ara- 
bia 15.n.2n 
al-Hind see India 
Hini (modern Hani), a town near the city of 
Diyarbalar in eastern Anatolia 
15.46.3 
al-Hirah, a town on the Euphrates, southwest 
of the modern Najaf, in Iraq 8.3.7; 8.3.16; 
8.9; 8.29.2; 8.29.11n; 15.49.6.1n 
Hisn al-Faraj (Victory Castle, Aznalfarache), 
in Seville 13.63.5 
al-Hiyar (or Hiyār Bani ]-Qa‘qa‘), probably in 
northern Syria 8.13.2 
the Holy Precinct see al-Haram 
Homs (Hims), a city in Syria  4.11n;10.68.2.7 
(p); 15.23.4.1; 15.311; 15.42; 15.56.1 
Houran see Hawrān 
the House of Ibn al-Za'farānī see Dār Ibn al- 
Za‘farani 
al-Huwayzah, place in Khuzistan  10.68.21n 
Hymettus, a mountain in Attica 4.3 


10.75.2; 


Ibiza (Yabisa) 13.36.2.3n 
Idhaj (also known as Mäl-i Amir), city in 
western Persia 1.13.3418 
Ifriqiyah, area that comprises today's Tunisia, 
Western Libya and Eastern Algeria 
13.1.2; 13.2.1; 13.3.2.1; 13.3.2.2; 13.66.3; 13.85 
al-Igharan, two fiefs in western Persia 
10.68.1.4 
Ilàq, town near Nishapur 
lliya see Jerusalem 


1114n 
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Imros, Greek Aegean island 4.3.4.1 
‘Indan, unidentified village near Aleppo(?) 
15.15 
India (al-Hind) 
11.9.2. (p); 12.1; 12.2; 12.3; 12.4; 12.5; 12.6; 
13.6.1.1 no. 6; 13.6.2 no. 7 
Indian Ocean, Ocean 
Indus, river see Mihran 
Ionia (Yünan), ancient Greek city and islands 
states of the eastern Aegean and its sea- 
board 
al-Tqab see Navas de Tolosa 
Iqritish, Iqritush see Crete 
Iraq (al-Trāg), the southern part of modern 
Iraq 1.5; 7-1.1n; 7.8.3; 7.9.1n; 8.5.2; 8.29.3; 
9-320; 9.44; 10 passim; 11.13.7.9(p); 
12.210 12.5; 12.6; 13.86.1; 14.1; 14.26.2; 
14.43.3 NO. 1; AIL5 
Irbil see Erbil 
‘Jsabadh, a palace and pleasure ground built 
by the caliph al-Mahdi on the eastern side 
of Baghdad 8.10.3 
Isfahan (Isfahan), city in Persia/Iran, south of 
Tehran 8.10.4n; 8.20.11; 10.67.1; 11.13.3.9, 


1.1; 1.5; 2.1.3; 8.21.4; 11.2; 


14.25.9 no. 42n 


2.1.1n 


10, 11, 17, 18; 11.13.4; 11.13.8 NOS. 12, 13, 21, 
33, 53; 15-13 

al-Iskandariyyah see Alexandria 

Istanbul 8.29.22n; 9.19n; see also Con- 
stantinople 

al-Itakhiyyah see Dayr Bani l-Saqr 

Italy — 4.3.4.1; 4.3.4.2; 4.3.4.3 


al-Jabal see al-Jibal 
Jabal Tayyi', an upland region in northern 
Arabia encompassing Mt. Aja' and Mt. 
Salma 8.10.4 
Ja‘bar, a fortress in the mediaeval town of 
al-Raqqah in present day Syria 14.50; 
14.51.2; 14.54.3; 15.32 
Jaén (Jayyan), city in Andalusia 
Ja‘fari Canal, a canal in Samarra 
Jajarm, town in Khorasan 143.2. 
al-Janadil, the ‘cataracts’ of the River Nile 
14.22.3.1 
Jarkh Band, place in Armenia or Azerbaijan 
10.79 
Játiva (Shatibah), town in eastern al-Andalus 
13.61.3.1n 
Jayrūn, a gate in Damascus 


15.45.1n 
10.1.7 


15.8.1; 15.29n 
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al-Jazir, unidentified location 
(see also Khazir) 
al-Jazirah, northern Mesopotamia 5.1.37 
no. 115; 8.18.2; 10.38.4; 13.9 
al-Jazirah (Jazirat Misr), the island of 
Rawdah (Roda) in the River Nile near 
Cairo 14.31.6 
Jazirat al-‘Arab, the Arabian Peninsula 
8.18.2n 
Jazirat ibn ‘Umar (later, Gazarta), modern- 
day Cizre in southeastern Turkey 15.36.1; 
15.36.1.4 
Jazirat al-Shuqar see Alzira 
Jerusalem (al-Quds, Bayt al-Muqaddas, Bayt 
al-Magdis, Īliyā”) 5.1.8.2; 5.1.21.2; 8.5.3; 
10.75.15 14.10; 14.14.1—3; 14.14.6; 14.49.1; 
14.49.2—4; 14.56.1; 15.11.2.1(p); 1511.3 
NO. 7; 15.23.2.1; 15.31.45 15.31.6 no. 11n; 
15.40.3; 15.40.5; 15.40.9 NO. 59; 15.43.2; 
15.45.1; 15.45.2; 15.51.1 
al-Jibal (‘the Mountains, i.e. the Zagros 
Mountains; also al-Jabal), region in west- 
ern Persia, ancient Media  8.20.un; 
9.26.n; 11.5.22; 11.611 1 
Jilàn (or al-Jilàn), a region in Tabaristan, near 
the southern coasts of the Caspian Sea 
8.5.2n; 8.20.11n; 15.20 
Jilliq see Damascus 
al-Jizah see Giza 
Jordan, river 5.1.8.1 
Jordan, country 14.50n 
Jundaysabür see Gondeshapür 
Jurjān (Gurgān) 11.13.2.11; 11.13.3.1; 11.13.3.15; 
11.13.8 nos. 9, 10, 22 
al-Jurjaniyyah see Gurganj 
Jürqab, a district near Shiraz in Persia/mod- 
ern Iran 8.5.2 


11.13.7-9(p) 


al-Ka‘bah, the Kaaba, Bayt Allāh (‘God's 
House’)  1un;10.62.3(p); 10.67.4.1n; 
15.46.2(p) 
Kairouan (al-Qayrawan), a holy city in mod- 
ern Tunisia 1.7n; 13.1.2} 13.2.1; 13.3.1; 
13.3.2.1; 13.3.2.3; 13.25; 13.60.2 
Kamakh (or Kemah), a fortress near the city 
of Erzerum, modern-day Turkey 15.40.6 
Kanaan (Kan‘an) 11.13.7.9(p) 
Kanisat Mar Thawadrus see Church of Saint 
Theodore 


Karaj (al-Karaj, Karaj Abi Dulaf), a city in the 
Jibal province of Persia 10.68.1.4n; 
1113.3.18. See also al-Ighärän 
Karak (al-Karak), a fortress situated to the 
east of the Dead Sea 1.11; 14.50; 14.51.2; 
14.52; 14.53; 15.21; 15.23.2.2; 15.42; 15.44; 
15.45; 15.51.3; 15.60.1 
Karkh (al-Karkh), a district of Baghdad 9.11; 
9.42; 10.76.2 
Karkh Guddan, ancient city near the modern 
Iraq-Iran border 9.42n 
Karun (or Dujayl, the ‘small Tigris’), river in 
Khuzestan  14.22.4.3n 
Kashkar (or Kaskar), an ancient town on the 
west bank of the Tigris, opposite Wasit 
8.8.6n; 810.1; 813.3n 
Kath see Birün 
Khabūshān, town near Nishapur 14.36.2n 
al-Khandaq (lit. ‘the moat, ‘the trench’), a 
village near New Cairo (al-Qahirah) 
14.22.3.1 
Khängäh al-Sumaysäti, in Damascus 
14.36.2 
al-Kharibah (lit. ‘the site of ruins’), an 
unidentified Egyptian locality 14.54.3 
Kharmaythan, a district of Bukhara 11.13.21 
Kharpüt (or Harpüt, Kharberd, Kharpert; 
Arabic Khartabirt), a town north of the 
city of Diyarbakir, the modern the town of 
Eläzij in eastern Turkey 15.18 no. 2; 
15.18n 
al-Khatt, place in eastern Arabia famous for 
its lances 10.68.2.2(p); 13.58.4.4(p); 
15.8.5(p) 
Khatün Mosque (Masjid Khätün), in Damas- 
CUS 15.33 
al-Khawarnaq, legendary Sasanian palace in 
southern Iraq 15.54(p) 
Khaybar, oasis c. 95 miles north of Medina 
10.68.2.1(p); 10.69.3.12(p) 
al-Khayf, name of several places in the Hijaz, 
including one at Mina near Mecca 
74.6n; 10.81.5(p) 
Khazir or Khazar, river between Irbil and 
Mosul 43.7.9(n) 
Khilat (modern Ahlat), a town on the west 
bank of Lake Van in Asia Minor 10.812; 
11.13.7.9(p); 15.46.3 
Khiva see Khwarazm 
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Khorasan, the eastern part of Persia, includ- 
ing parts of what are today Central Asia 
and Afghanistan 7.7.21; 8.3.7; 8.3.17; 

8.10.2n; 8.10.4n; 8.11n; 8.18.2; 8.19.3n; 
8.20.11n; 8.27.4n; 8.29.2n; 9.7n; 9.40n; 
10.4.2; 10.9.1; 11.5.9; 11.5.12; 11.5.14; 11.5.25 
NOS. 35N, 90; 11.12; 11.13.2.11; 11.13.3.13; 
1113.7.9(p); 15.11; 15.29; 15.40.2 

Khujanda, city in Transoxiana 8.un 

Khünaj, town near Zanjän in Azerbaijan 
14.48.n 

Khurasan, Khuräsän see Khorasan 

Khusrawshah (modern Khosrow Shahr), a 
small settlement west of Tabriz in Persia 

15.21 

Khuwayy, a town in Azerbaijan 15.19 

Khuzestan (Khüzistan), a province in the 
southwest of Iran, between the Zagros 
mountains and the Persian Gulf 8.3.10n; 

8.20.11n; 8.26.9; 9.26; 9.37; 10.68.2.1n; 
14.22.4.3N; 14.22.5.1 no. 8n 

Khwarazm (Khuwarizm, Khwarizm, 
Khorezm, Chorasmia), a city in the 
Xorazm province of present-day Uzbek- 
istan; modern name Khiva  1113.3.14; 

1113.7.9(p); 11.15; 1.19.6.1 

Kirman, a province of Persia, lying south of 
Khorasan 8.5.2; 8.20.5n; 10.38.4; 

10.64.17.2(p) 

Kirmanshah (Qarmisin) ` 4 

Knidos (or Cnidos) - island/peninsula in 
Mediterranean 14; 4.11; 3.1.n 

Kos (or Cos)- Greek island state of the 
Dodecanese 1.1; 1.6; 2.1.5; 3.5n; 3.6n; 4.1.1; 

44.2; 4.1.10.1n 

Kufa (al-Küfah), town in Iraq, near present- 

day Najaf 8.3.7n; 8.314; 8.8.3n; 8.10.4n; 
8.18.1; 8.18.2; 8.20.6n; 8.26.13; 8.29.2; 
10.1.2 

al-Külam, a town in India, now the port of 
Quilon in Kerala 14.47.1 

Kurkanj see Gurganj 

Küthä, place of a monastery near Baghdad 

10.51.6n 


al-Labbadin see Feltmakers' Market 

al-Ladhiqiyyah see Latakiyah 

La‘la‘, a place of uncertain location 
15.51.10.2(p) 


Laribus or Lorbeus (al-Arīs), city in Libya 


13.2.2.1 
Latakiyah (al-Lādhigiyyah), the principal 
port of in Syria 15.15; 15.18n 


Lemnos, Aegean island 4.3.4.1; 5.1.21.1n 
Libn, a place said to be in China (error for 


Yemen?) 8.3.16n 
Libya 2 
al-Liwa, desert location in Arabia 15.43.3(p) 
Locris, region in ancient Greece — 4.3.4.3; 


4.5.2n 

Lower Mesopotamia, southern Iraq ıın 

Lucena (al-Yussanah), city in today's 
province of Cordoba (Spain) 13.66.3 


al-Ma'arrah (or Ma'arrat al-Nu‘man), a city in 
northwestern Syria 15.12; 15.55 
Macedon (Macedonia), ancient kingdom on 
the periphery of Greece 
4.6.2.1 
al-Madāīn, an ancient town (Ctesiphon) 20 
miles southwest of Baghdad 7.1.2n; 
8.3.20; 8.20.6n; 8.26.8; 10.80 
al-Madinah see Medina 
Madinat al-Salàm see Baghdad 
Madinat al-Zahra' caliphal city on 


4.1.10.2n; 


the outskirts of Cordova 13.19.1; 
13.19.2.1 
al-Madrasah al-‘Adiliyyah see al-Adiliyyah 
Law College 


al-Madrasah al-Aminiyyah see al-Aminiyyah 
Law College 

al-Madrasah al-Aziziyyah see al-"Azīziyyah 
Law College 

al-Madrasah al-Dakhwariyyah see al- 
Dakhwariyyah College 

al-Madrasah al-Hallawiyyah see al-Hallawiy- 
yah Law College 

al-Madrasah al-Hanbaliyyah see al-Hanbaliy- 
yah Law College 

al-Madrasah al-Nizamiyyah see al-Nizamiy- 
yah Law College 

al-Madrasah al-Qilijiyyah see al-Qilijiyyah 
Law College 

Madrasat Ibn Muhājir (Law College of Ibn 
Muhajir) in Mosul 15.40.3 

Madrid (Majrit) 13.5n 

Magharat Agfah (the Cave of Agfah), village 
and cave between the villages of Baal- 
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bek and Byblos, northeast of modern-day 
Beirut 15.20 
Maghrib (al-Maghrib, ‘the West’), North 
Africa excluding Egypt 10.38.4; 11.20; 
11.21; 13.1.2, 13.2.2.1; 13.61.4 NO. 9; 14.14.3; 
14.27.1; 14.39.2; 14.58.1; 15.41; 15.50.6; 
15.53 
Magnesia, ancient Greek city 4.3.4.1 
al-Mahallah, a provincial town in Egypt, 
probably al-Mahallah al-Kubra 14.42.1 
al-Mahallah al-Kubrä, town in the Delta, 
Egypt 14.42.2n 
Mahdia (al-Mahdiyyah), city in the coast of 
Tunisia 13.58.44; 13.58.4.2; 1 
Makkah see Mecca 
Makran (or Mukran), the coastal region of 
southern Baluchistan that today is the 
political boundary between Pakistan and 
Iran 14.25.9 no. 42 
Málaga (Mālagah), city in al-Andalus 
14.25.4 
Malatya (Malatyah), a city in the eastern 
Anatolia region of Turkey 15.40.6 
Malazkird (or Mantzikert; modern Malaz- 
girt), a town a little north of Khilat in Asia 
Minor 15.46.3 
Manbij, city northeast of Aleppo  14.49.2n 
al-Mansur, name of the camp of Saladin on 
the outskirts of Acre 
Mansüri Hospital (Bimäristän al-Mansüri), 
established in Cairo in 683/1285 A12; 
ALZ 
Mantzikert see Maläzgird 
Magābir al-shuyükh (‘Cemetery of the Vener- 
able Men’), in Marrakesh 13.63.3 
Ma‘qil Canal (Nahr Ma'gil), in Basra 
15.8.8(p) 
Mar Saba, monastery in Palestine 9.23n 
Maragheh (Maraghah), a city on the river 
Sufi Chay in the Azerbaijan province of 
Iran, famous for an early observatory 
11.19.1; 11.21; 15.60.1n 
Marand, a city in the modern-day east 
Azerbaijan Province, Iran 
al-Marāwizah, a guarter in Baghdad contigu- 
ous with al-Harbiyyah where the people 
of Marv used to dwell 
Mardē see Māridīn 
Māridīn (Mārdīn), city of northern Mesopot- 


15.11.2 


11.19.2 


10.20n 


amia 5116.15; 15.17; 15.58; 10.75.15 
10.75.2; 10.81.2; 15.58.5 
al-Mariyyah see Almería 
Marj al-Suffar, a large plain south of Damas- 
cus, Syria 15.40.45 15.50.3 
Marrakesh (Marrakush), city in Morocco 
13.61.4 no. 9; 13.63.3; 13.64.2.1; 13.66.3n; 
13.66.5; 13.68.3; 13.70; 13.71; 13.72; 13.73; 
13.78; 13.87 
Marw see Merv 
Mary see Merv 
Mashhad, a city in Iran 8.10.4n; 8.29.2n 
al-Masir, a district within the city of Samarra 
8.20.5 
Masis (perhaps Mases in the Argolid) 
4.11.2 
Masjid see Mosque 
Massisa see Mopsuestina 
Ma war’ al-Nahr see Transoxiana 
al-Mawsil see Mosul 
al-Maydan Gate (Bab al-Maydan), in Mosul 
10.81.4 
Mayyafariqin (Martyropolis; modern Silvan), 
settlement east of the city of Diyarbakir 
in eastern Anatolia (now in Turkey) 
8.5.4; 8.5.5; 8.6; 10.13.3; 10.41; 10.54.1; 
10.54.25 15.170; 15.18.1.4; 15.19; 15.46.3; 
15.46.3.9(p); 15.46.4 no. 3 
Mazdakhan or al-Mazdaqan, a village near 
al-Rayy 149.64 
Mecca (Makkah) 7.1.1; 74.6n; 7.2.1; 7.2.30; 
7.5.3: 7-5-4; 7-6; 8.3.8; 8.4.11n; 8.8.3n; 8.9; 
10.62.3(p); 10.64.19.8n; 15.24; 15.40.45 
15.51.53 15-510 
Media see al-Jibal 
Medina (al-Madinah) 7.2.10; 7.2.3n; 7.4n; 
7-5-30; 7-5-50; 8.4.11n; 8.18.1n; 8.18.2n; 
11.16 no. 1.38; 15.46n 
Medina Sidonia see Sidonia 
Mediterranean Sea 5.1. 21.1 (‘Green Sea’); 
8.21.4 (‘Roman Sea’); 8.21.4; 13.3.2.1; 
13.411 0 
Memphis, city in ancient Egypt 2.1.3; 4.3.4.2 
Mendes, ancient city in the Nile delta 
4.5.11; 4.5.4n 
Merv (or Merw, Marw), a medieval city in 
present-day Turkmenistan, now called 
Mary 8.10.4; 10.20n; 15.1.2; 15.1.3; 15.130 
Mesopotamia  1.5n;see also al-Jazirah 
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Metapontum, ancient Greek city in southern 
Italy 4.3.4.3 
Methone, ancient cityin Thrace 4.6.2.1 
Mihrän, the River Indus  8.21.2n; 8.21.3; 
8.21.4 
Miletus, ancient Greek city on the western 
coast of Asia Minor 4.3.4.1 
Mina, a place near Mecca 7.1.6n 
Misr see Egypt and Cairo 
Misr al-Atiqah, Misr al-Qadimah see Fustat 
Monastery see Dayr 
Monastir (al-Munastir), city on the coast of 
Tunisia 1.7.2.1 1 
Mopsuestia (Massisa), city of Cilicia in south- 
ern Anatolia 4.1.1.2 
Mosque of al-Hajib Lu’lu’ (Masjid al-Hajib 
Lwlw),in Cairo 3 
Mosque of al-Khabüshäni (Masjid al- 
Khabüshani) in Damascus 14.36.2 
Mosul (al-Mawsil), a city in northern Iraq on 
the west bank of the Tigris near ancient 
Nineveh  111n; 8.5.4; 9.35; 10.38.4; 10.46.2; 
10.47; 10.49; 10.63.2; 10.68.1.4; 10.69.4 
nO. 5n; 10.81.1; 10.81.2; 10.81.4; 10.81.6; 
10.82; 10.83.1; 10.83.2; 10.83.3; 10.83.4; 
11.13.7.9(p); 11.21; 14.26.3 no. 2n; 15.4; 
15.5; 15.24; 15.40.1; 15.40.3 
Mount Aja’, a mountain in the Jabal Tayyi" 
region 8.10.4n 
Mount Hadan, in Arabia  7.5.6(p) 
Mount Lebanon, a mountain range in 
Lebanon 15.45.4 
Mount Qasiyün, a mountain overlooking 
Damascus 15.13; 15.21; 15.34; 15.36.1.4; 
15.37; 15.50.6; 15.51.4; 15.57.2 
Mount Salma, a mountain in the Jabal Tayyi? 
region 8.10.4n 
Mount Sinai (Tür Sina), 1.1 
Mufaddal Lane (Darb al-Mufaddal), location 
in East Baghdad 
al-Muhammadiyyah see Dayr Bani l-Saqr 
Mukran see Makran 
al-Munastir see Monastir 
al-Munaybi‘, a locality just west of Damascus 
in Syria 15.33 
Mürätir see Murviedro 
Murcia (Mursiyah), a city in south-east al- 
Andalus 13.42; 13.53; 13.62.2.2; 13.81.2n; 
13.83; 15.8.1n 


10.5.2 


Murviedro (Mürätir), city in Spain known 
today as Sagunto 13.681 

al-Mushaggar a settlement and port on the 
eastern coast of Arabia, exact location 
unknown 

Mutan, a village near Sarkhad in Syria 

10.83.4 

Mutbaq, name of a prison in the southern 
part of Baghdad 8.29.16 

Mysia, a region in the northwest part of 
ancient Anatolia 1.1 


10.1.3 


Nablus (Näbulus), a city approximately 49 km 
N. of Jerusalem 15.51.5 

Nadrümah see Nedroma 

Najaf, town in south central Iraq 8.9 


Najd, central Arabian plateau ` 14.47.1(p); 
15.51.10.2(p) 

Nahlah (Nahle), village near Baalbek 
15.37.4(P) 

Nahr Bänyäs see Bänyäs canal 

Nahr Īsā, canal in Baghdad 10.4.4.2n 


Nahr al-Kalbah, one of the canals of Baghdad 
8.1 

Nahr al-Mahdi, one of the canals of Baghdad 
8.10.3 

Nahr al-Malik, canal and district in Baghdad 

10.4.4.2 

Nahr Ma‘qil see Ma‘qil Canal 

Nahr Sarsar, one of the four main canals 
around Baghdad 2 

al-Nahrawan, a town and system of canals on 
the lower Tigris River 8.27.4 

Najaf, city in Iraq 8.29.ın 

Naples 

Nasa, a town in Khorasan 

Nisa) 

Nasibin (modern Nusaybin; ancient Nisibis 
or Nasibis), in south-eastern Analtolia, on 
the Syrian border 4.1.10.2n; 4.1.11.3n; 

54.7; 5.1.16.1n; 84.2; 15.36.1 

Nasiri Hospital (al-Bimäristän al-Näsiri), in 

Cairo 14.32.10; 14.39.21; 14.40.1N; 14.43.1; 
14.47.2 

Navas de Tolosa (al-‘Iqab), city in today’s 
province ofJaén 13.71 

Naysäbür see Nishapur 

Nedroma (Nadrümah), town near to the city 
of Tlemcen (Morocco) 13.811 


4.110.2n 
11.13.2.11 (see also 
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Nighya, settlement near al-Anbar 5.1.16.1 
al-Nil, town near al-Hillah in Iraq 10.56n 
Nile, river (Bahr al-Nil) 8.21.4; 10.38.4; 


13.58.4.5(p); 14.150; 14.22.3.1; 14.25.3.1; 
14.31.6n; 14.54.6n; 14.54.81; 15.40.3 
Nilometer (al-Migyās)  14.31.6n 
Nineveh (Ninawah), Iraq 2.1.41; 11.13.7.9(p); 
n.8n 
Nisa or Nasa, a village near Nishapur 
Nishapur (Naysābūr, Nisäbür; modern 
Nishapur), a city of north-eastern Khor- 


8.10.4 


asan province of Iran 7.7.20; 7.9.2n; 
11.5.12; 11.13.7.9(P); 1119; 11.20; 14.36.2n 
Nisibis see Nasibin 
al-Nizamiyyah Law College (al-Madrasah al- 
Nizämiyyah), in Baghdad 10.64.2; 
10.81.4; 14.22.5.1N; 15.40.2 
North Africa (excluding Egypt) see Maghrib 
al-Nūbah, Nubia 8.21.4 
Nuri Hospital, ‘the Great Hospital’ (al- 
Bīmāristān al-Nüri, al-Bīmāristān al- 
Kabir) founded by Nor al-Din in Dam- 
ascus in 543/154 15.9; 15-13} 15.23.4.2; 
15.24; 15.30; 15.33; 15.34; 15.35; 15.36.1 
15.37.13 15.38; 15.39; 15.42; 15.46.3; 15.50.1 
15.50.3; 15.50.5; 15.51.3; 15.51.65 15.52.15 
15.53; 15.57.1 Al.2n 


Old Cairo (Misr al-Qadimah) see Fustat; see 
also Qasr al-Shama‘ 
Olynthus, ancient Greek city in Chalcidice 
4.6.2.1 
Osuna (Ushünah), city in the province of 
Seville (Spain) 13.33n 
Otrar see Faràb 
Oxus river 10.68.2.1n 
Palermo, city in Sicily 4.6.3.3 
Palestine (Filastin) 
8.20.11; 12.6 
Palmyra (Tadmur), ancient city of Syria 
15.49.6.1n 
Pechina (Bajjanah), city in today’s province 
of Almería (Spain) 13.71 
Peloponnese, peninsula and region in south- 
ern Greece 
Pelusium, ancient city on the eastern fringe 
of the Nile delta ` 4.1.10.5n; see also al- 
Farama 


5.1.37 No. 115; 8.20.10; 


2.1.1n 


Perfume Market (Süq al-‘Itr), in Baghdad 
10.64,7 
Pergamum (Pergamon, Farghamus; mod- 
ern Bergama), a Greek city in the Aeolis 
region of western Asia Minor 1.6; 5.1.15; 
5.1.18.1; 5.1.25; 5.1.26; 5.1.37 no. 36n 
Persia (Fars [specifically for southern Iran] 
or Bilad al-‘Ajam, a vague term for an area 
rather larger than modern Iran) 13; 15; 
2.1.3; 4.1.5; 4.1.9.2; 7.1.1; 7.5.6n; 8.3.4; 
8.5.2; 8.20.6; 8.20.11n; 8.29.9; 10.37.3; 
10.38.4; 10.64.1; 11.5.14; 11.10; 11.16; 11.17; 
11.19.3; 11.19.5; 11.20; 11.21; 14.22.4.3n??; 
14.32.41; 15.30; 15.40 
Petra, ancient city in southern Jordan  15n; 
4.1.11.3n 
Pharos, Ra’s al-Tin quarter of Alexandria 
6.1.3 
Phrygia (Afrüjiyä) — an ancient and in part 
mythical kingdom in the west-central part 
of Asia Minor 11 
Pontus, ancient region on the southern coast 
of the Black Sea  4.110.2n; 8.20.11n 
Port-Vendres (Haykal al-Zuharah), coastal 
town in the Eastern Pyrenees 13.4n 
Portico Gate see Bab al-Azaj 
Praesus, an ancient coastal town in eastern 
Crete 1.8n 
Pytho, old name for Delphi 4.3.4.3 
al-Qàbün, a stop on road from Damascus to 
Iraq, today a part of greater Damascus 
15.18.1.2 
al-Qadisiyyah, a town on the east bank of the 
Tigris, southeast of Samarra 
8.20.6; 8.29.2 
al-Qahirah see Cairo 
al-Qala'in, a place on the western side of 
Baghdad 7 
Qal‘at Barqà see Castle of Barqa 
Qal'at Jabar see Jabar 
Qamra (Qamrä’, Qamraw), a village near 
Sarkhad in Syria 10.83.4 
Qanadir, town in Isfahan 8.10.4n 


8.3.7n; 


Qanariz, town near Nishapur 8.10.4n 
Qanjayrah see Canjáyar 
al-Qarafah Cemetery, in Cairo 14.48.2 


al-Qarash, a village in Syria Arı 
Qarduwan, unidentified place 10.5.4 
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Qarmisin see Kirmanshah 
Qarmüniyah see Carmona 
Qasiyün see Mount Qasiyun 
Qasr Faraj, a quarter in the eastern side of 
Baghdad 8.5.2 
Qasr Ibn Hubayrah, a town in Iraq, midway 
between Baghdad and Kufa 8.10.4 
Qasr al-Shama‘ (or al-Sham‘), the Arabic 
name for the Graeco-Coptic township 
of Babylon (Bäbilyün), on the east bank of 
the Nile 1440n; 14.15; 14.25.3 
Qati‘at al-Ragīg (or al-Daqiq), a fiefdom in 
Baghdad; see also Bifat Mar Tama 
10.22.3 
al-Qatül (‘canal’), a district of Samarra 
8.20.5; 8.20.6 
Qatwan Steppe 
al-Qayrawan see Kairouan 
Qaysariyyah or Qaysariyyah see Caesarea 
Qazwin, a town and district northwest of 
Tehran and south of Gilan, in northern 
Persia 8.20.11; 11.13.3.3 
al-Qilijiyyah Law College, al-Madrasah al- 
Qilijiyyah, in Damascus 15.52.1 
Qubadir Zubayrün, of uncertain identity, 
possibly Qanadir in Isfahan or Qanariz 
nearNishapur 8.10.4 
al-Quds see Jerusalem 
Qüliyäthä, an estate near Wasit 10.62.3(p) 
Qurrah, village near Smyrna 5.1.16.2 
Qurtubah see Cordova 
Ons, town in Upper Egypt not far from mod- 
13.59.3 
Qustantinah (Constantine), city in present- 
day Algeria  13.58.4.3(p) 
al-Qustantiniyyah see Constantinople 
Qutrabbul, a village not far from Baghdad 
8.1.1; 8.27.4 


1114n 


ern Luxor 


al-Rabadhah, a way station on the main pil- 
grimage route between Kufa and Mecca 
8.8.3 
Radwa, Mt. a mountain in Arabia 7.5.6(p) 
al-Rahbah (or Rahbat Malik ibn Tawq or Rah- 
bat al-Sham), a town on the right bank 
of the Euphrates; modern al-Mayadin in 
eastern Syria 10.53; 10.69.3.7; 15.36.1 
al-Rahib, a place on the road between 
Samarra and Damascus 7.8.3 
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al-Ramlah, a town on the coastal plain west- 
northwest of Jerusalem 14.14.3 
Raqqa (al-Raqqah), a city on the north bank 
of the Euphrates, about 160 kilometres 
east of Aleppo, Syria 7.5.31; 8.3.13; 8.8.6; 
10.8.11; 10.17.11: 14.500; 15.2; 15.32n; 
15.52.1 15.52.2 NO. 1 
Raggādah, palace city of the Aghlabids 
southwest of Kairaouan 
Bas al-‘Ayn see Rēsh Ayna 
al-Rawdah see al-Jazirah (Jazirat Misr) 
Rayy (or al-Rayy), a town near the modern 
city of Tehran  110n; 6.4n; 7.7.2n; 8.5.2; 
8.5.3; 8.5.4; 8.10.2; 8.10.3; 11.5.1; 11.5.7; 
11.5.9; 11.5.11; 11.5.12; 11.5.1411. 11.5.22; 11.6; 
11.9.2.4(p); 1.13.3.3; 11.13.7.9(p); 11.13.8 
NO. 11; 11.19.1; 1.19.4; 11.19.5; 11.19.6.1; 


13.2.2.2 


11.20; 15.19; 15.21; 15.21 NO. 3; 15.31 NO. 5; 
15.40.9 NO. 19; 15.59 NO. 1 
Bech ‘Ayna (Bas al-‘Ayn), an ancient city on 
the modern Syria-Turkey border, today 
forming a single divided city with Ceylan- 
pınar in Turkey 5.1.8.2n; 5.1.16.1; 8.29.3; 
8.29.8n; 9.24 
Rhodes, the largest island in the Dodecanese 
island chain off the Anatolian coast of 
Turkey 11; 4.11; 4.1.11.30; 4.6.13.21 15.1 
Ribät al-Fath, district in north-west Morocco 
13.64.2.1 
Roda see al-Jazirah (Jazirat Misr) 
Roman Sea see Mediterranean 
Rome (Rümiyah) 1.8n;1.10n; 2.1.2; 4.1.9.2; 
4.1.10.40; 4.1.11.2N; 4.3.4.2} 4.4.2.3; 
4.6.13.2n; 5.1.9; 5.1.10.1; 5.1.11; 5.1.17; 
5.1.19; 5.1.21.1; 5.1.21.2; 5.1.25; 5.1.26; 5.1.37 
NO. 37; 15.1.2; 15.11.24(p) 
al-Ruhà or al-Ruha' (Edessa, modern Urfa), 
ancient city now in northern Mesopot- 
amia  9.7n; 9.25; 9.33; 10.571; 1113.7.9(p); 
14.50; 14.51.25 14.54.3; 15.1.2 
Rümiyah see Rome 


Sabta see Ceuta 
Sabir Khwast, a town between Khuzestan 
and Isfahan  n.13.3.10; 1113.8 no. 14 
al-Safra’, a place 17 miles from Badr in the 
Hijaz 7.2.3; 7.2.4 
Saint Acisclo Church, church in Cordova 
13.14 
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Salé (Sala), coastal city in north-western 
Morocco ` 1 
Salkhad see Sarkhad 
Sam‘, unidentified village near Aleppo 15.15 
Samangān, town in Khorasan 
Samarkand (or Samarqand), a city in 
modern-day Uzbekistan 8.un; 1119.5; 
11.22; 11.23 
Samarra (Samarra’, Surra Man Ra’a), a town 
on the east bank of the middle Tigris in 
Iraq, north of Baghdad 7.8.3; 8.2.3; 
8.4.3n; 8.4.7; 8.12.2; 8.20.4n; 8.20.5; 
8.20.7n; 8.25.7n; 8.26.18; 10.1.7n; 10.44.5 
no. 5n; 11.3; see also al-Samir 
al-Samawah, the steppe and desert lands 
between southern Iraq and Syria 
10.64.18 
al-Samir, possibly = Samarra  11.13.7.9(p) 
Samos, an island off the western coast of 
Anatolia 
4.34.3 
Samosata (Sumaysat), an ancient city 
in south-east Anatolia on the upper 
Euphrates 8 
Sanaa (San‘a’),in Yemen 15.18.2(p) 
Sanlıurfa (or Urfa) see al-Ruha 
Sagtīthā, a hamlet near Baghdad 8. 
Saragossa (Saraqustah, Zaragoza), city and 
petty kingdom in al-Andalus 13.9; 
13.29.1; 13.46; 13.50; 13.63.8.2 
al-Sarah, canal in Baghdad 10.81.5(p) 
Sarakhs, town in Khorasan 10.2.1n; 11.19.7n 
Saraqustah see Saragossa 
Sarkhad (or Salkhad), a stronghold in south- 
ern Syria near the border of present-day 
Jordan b10.83; 15.23.33 15.37.4; 15.46.3; 
15.49.6; 15.60.1 
Şarşar, a town near Baghdad 8.2 
al-Sawad, the fertile alluvial plains of south- 
ernlraq 8.3.22; 8.4.5; 8.10.1; 8.10.4; 
14.34.2n 
Sawah, town in northern Persia 10.64.19.19 
Saydnaya (Sednaya), a city in the mountains 
north Damascus 15.3.1 
Scyros, Greek island 4.3.4.1 
Seville (Ishbiliyah, Sevilla), city in al-Andalus 
13.10; 13.60.1; 13.60.2; 13.61.3.1; 13.61.3.2; 
13.62.2.2; 13.62.2.3; 13.62.3; 13.62.4 no. 7; 
13.63.2; 13.63.5; 13.63.8.1; 13.63.8.2; 


11.13.2.11 


2.1.10; 4.1.11.3N; 4.3.4.1; 


13.64.2.1; 13.64.2.2; 13.65; 13.66.3; 13.73; 
13.75; 13.76; 13.77; 13.781; 13.80.1; 13.81.1; 
13.81.2; 13.86.1; 13.86.2; 13.87; 13.88.1; 
15.45.10 
Shadünah see Sidonia 
Shahrazür, district in western Kurdistan 
137.9(p) 
al-Sham see Damascus and Syria 
Shammasiyyah Gate quarter, a neighbour- 
hood on the eastern side of Baghdad 
8.25.7 
Shaggā (or Shaqqah), a village in the 
Hawrän, Syria 15.27 
al-Sharä, a region proverbial for lions, said to 
bein Yemen 10.64.17.2(p); 15.8.5(p) 
Shäsh, Tashkent, in modern Uzbekistan 
8.1.4 
Shātibah see Jātiva 
al-Shawbak see Shoubak 
Shiraz (Shīrāz), ancient city in the Fārs 
region of southwestern modern Iran 
8.5.2; 11.5.6; 11.13.3.15; 14.22.4.3n 
Shirimsah (or Shirmasah), a town near Dami- 
etta in Lower Egypt 14.49.2 
Shoubak (al-Shawbak), a fortress town in the 
Transjordan 5.1.32 
Shushtar see Tustar 
Sicily (Siqilliyah or Siqilliyyah) 4.3.4.2; 
4.3.6.2 NO. 17; 4.5.2; 4.6.2.1; 5.1.21.2 
Sidonia (Shadünah), city in today's province 
of Cadiz (Spain) 13.22; 13.27.1 
Siffin, a place near the modern al-Raqqah, in 
7.5.3; 710n 
Si'ird (or Si‘irt, Isird; modern Siirt), a town in 
south-eastern Anatolia 1.3.1 
Sijistan (Sistan), province in eastern Iran 


Syria 


2.1.1); 15.1.3.1n 
Silvan see Mayyafariqin 
Sinai see Mount Sinai 
Sind (al-Sind or Sindh), a region along the 
lower Indus River 8.21.2; 8.21.3; 11.15 
Sinjar (or Sinjar), a town in Iraq near Mount 
Sinjar  na8n 
al-Siq, the Great Lavra' of the Dar Mar Saba 
monastery near Jerusalem 15.43.2 
Sistan see Sijistan 
Smyrna, ancient Greek city of Asia Minor 
4.1.11.30; 4-5-10; 4.5.40; 5.1.16.2; 5.1.25; 
5.1.37 no. 36 
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Stagira, ancient Greek city 4.6.2.1; 4.6.2.2; 
4.6.2.3; 4.6.3.2; 4.6.6.2 

Sumaysat see Samosata 

Sūg al-Itr see Perfume Market 

Sūg al-Qamh see Wheat Market 

Sūg al-Qanadil (Candlestick Market), a 
quarter in Fustat 14.32.3 

Süq al-Thalatha see Tuesday Market 

Sūg Yahya (Yahya’s Market), a district on the 
eastern side of Baghdad 8.8.2; 10.4.6 

Sür see Tyre 

Sura, town in southern Iraq 

Surra Man Ra’ä see Samarra 

al-Süs (ancient Susa; modern Shüsh), a 
town in the southwestern province of 
Khuzestan 8.3.22 


10.4.4.2 


Susia see Tus 
al-Suwayda’, a town in the Hawran in south- 
ern Syria 15.574 


Syria (al-Shäm, i.e. Greater Syria, normally 
also including modern Syria, Jordan, 
Palestine/Israel, and Lebanon) 1.5; 2.1.4; 

4.1.10; 4.2; 4.3; 5.1.37 NO. 115; 7.2.30; 7.5.2; 
8.3.14n; 8.3.18n; 8.18.2; 8.20.6n; 10.38.4; 
10.64.13; 10.83.4; 13.4N; 13.58.4.4; 13.86.1; 
14.3; 14.4.1; 14.4.4; 14.25.9 NO. 39; 
14.31.5, 6; 14.32.310; 14.43.3 nO. 1; 14.46; 
14.49.2n; 14.50N; 14.51.10; 14.54.3D; 
14.54.40; 15.1.5 NO. 32; 15.4; 15.11.15 
15.17 (p); 15.18.1 15.19; 15.21; 15.23.2.1; 
15.25; 15.29; 15.30; 15.31.1; 15.32; 15.36.1; 
15.38; 15.40.2; 15.40.5; 15.41; 15.49.4; 
15.50.3; 15.51.2; 15.34.13; 15.57.1; 15.58 
Syracuse, Greek city in Sicily 4.3.4.2n 
Syrus, Greek island of the Cyclades 4.3.4.1 


Tabarän (gates of Isfahan)  1113.3.9 

Tabaristan (Tabaristan), region of north- 
ern Persia on the southern shore of the 
Caspian Sea 10.5.4; 10.67.3; 11.3; 11.4; 

11.544; 6 

Tabriz, a city in the northern region of Persia, 
in the Quru River valley 15.21 

Tādlā, in Morocco  13.66.3n 

Tadmur see Palmyra 

al-Täif, town in Arabia, approx. 65 km east of 
Mecca 7.11 

Takrit (or Tikrit), town between Baghdad and 
Mosul 10.39n;10.68.2.1n 


Talavera, city in today's province of Toledo 
(Spain) 
al-Talil, an unidentified locality on the way to 
Karak in 
Tall Bashir see Turbessel 
Tangier (Tanjah), city in Morocco  13.4n 
Taormina (Tauromenium), ancient Greek 
city in Sicily  4.3.4.2n 
Tarabulus see Tripoli 
Tarentum (Taras), ancient Greek city of 
southern Italy 3.6n; 4.1.10.2n; 4.1.1.2; 
4.3.4.3; 4.3.6.1 
Tarsus, ancient city in south-central Anatolia 
1.9D; 4.1.1.2; 3 
Tarum, district of Daylam in north-western 
Iran 11.13.3.6 
Tashkent see Shash 
Tbilisi see Tiflis 
Tehran, capital of modern Iran 
Tenessos see Tinnis 
Teos, ancient Greek city on the coast of Ionia 
4.6.13.2n 
Thabīr, Mt, a mountain in Arabia 7.5.6(p) 
Thamil Lane (Darb Thamil), in Baghdad 
10.81.1 
al-Tharthär, a wadi in northern Mesopotamia 
1123,7.9(P) 
Thasos, Greek island in northern Aegean 
4.15n 
Thrace, historical region of northern Balkan 
peninsula 4.6.2.1 
Tiflis (Tiflis, modern Tbilisi), capital of the 
modern-day republic of Georgia 10.79; 


13.11n 


1.1011 7.1.2n 


15.2n 
Tigris (Dijlah), one of the two great rivers of 
Mesopotamia 8.26.9; 8.26.12n; 10.1.7; 
10.4.6; 10.21n; 10.64.7; 10.69.3.8; 
11.13.7.9(P) 
Tihamah, the Arabian coastal plain on the 
Red Sea 14.47.1(p) 
Tikrit see Takrit 
Tilimsan see Tlemcen 
Tinnis, town and lake of the eastern part of 
the Nile Delta, ancient Tenessos 
Tirmidh, a town on the Oxus river 
10.68.2.1(p) 
Tizanabadh, a town between Kufa and al- 
Qadisiyyah, on the pilgrim route 
8.3.7 


5.1.21.1 
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Tlemcen (Tilimsan), city in north-western 
Algeria 13.81.1; 13.85 

Toledo (Tulaytulah), city and Andalusi ta'ifah 
in Spain 13.11; 13.11; 13.38.1; 13.38.2; 

13.39.2; 13.45; 13.48 

Tralles, ancient Greek city of south-west 
Anatolia 11n; 4.1.10.4n 

Transoxiana (Ma wara al-nahr) 4 

Tripoli (Tarabulus), city in Lebanon ` 2.1.5n 

Tripoli (Tarabulus al-Gharb), city in Libya 

2..5n 

Troy, ancient city, the modern Hisarhk, Tur- 
key 1.10; 2.1.5 

Trujillo (Turjalah), city in today’s province of 
Caceres (Spain) 13.65 

Tulaytulah see Toledo 

Toma Gate see Bab Tama 

Tuesday Market (Sūg al-Thalatha’), in Bagh- 
dad 10.76.3 

Tunis (Tunis), capital of today’s Tunisia 


13.68.2 
al-Tür (or Tür Abdin), a plateau in northern 
Mesopotamia 15.5111 no. 1 


Tur Sina! see Mount Sinai 
Tura, a town about 10 miles (15km) south of 
Cairo 14.15n 
Turbessel (Tall Bāshir; modern Tellbasar 
Kalesi, Turkey), a castle and town in 
northern Syria in the valley of the Säjür, a 
tributary of the Euphrates 15.56.1 
Turjalah see Trujillo 
Tus, an ancient city near Mashhad in Iran 
8.3.4; 8.29.2; 11.13.2.11; 15.24; 15.24n 
Tustar (or Shüshtar, Shüstar, Tushtar), a town 
in the Khuzestan province of Persia 
1110 
Tyre (Sür), a city in the south of present-day 
Lebanon 4.1113; 4.3.4.1; 11.2; 13.411 15.45.1 
Tyrrhenia see Etruria 


al-Udhayb (Little Sweetwater), name of sev- 
eral desert locations 15.49.6.1(p) 

"Ukbara, a town located on the east bank of 
the Tigris, halfway between Baghdad and 


Samarra 8.5.2; 8.25.7n 
Umayyad Mosque, in Damascus 15.19; 15.24; 
15.29; 15.33; 15.34; 15.40.3; 15.57.10 


Urfa see al-Ruhà 
Ushünah see Osuna 
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Usrüshanah, the mountainous district 
between Samarqand and Khujand 
8.n 
al-Uthayl, a place near Medina 7.1.3(p) 
Utrar see Fārāb 


Valencia (Balansiyah), city in al-Andalus 
13.41; 13.68.1; 13.84 

Victory Castle see Hisn al-Faraj 

Victory Gate see Bab al-Fath and Bāb al-Nasr 


Wadi Kan‘an (the Wadi of Kanaan, also 
known as ‘Ayn Jalüt, Goliath’s Spring) 
the site in Palestine of the victory of the 
Mamluks over the Mongols in 658/1260 

11.13.7.9} 15.32 

Walnut Tree Gate see Bab al-Jawz 

Warakhshah or Farakhshah, a town near 
Bokhara 10.62.1n 

Wasit, important mediaeval city of central 
Iraq 7.9.5; 8.13.30; 10.1.6; 10.4.8; 10.62.1; 

10.62.2; 10.62.3 
Wheat Market (Süq al-Qamh), in Damascus 
15.35 


Yabrüd, a large village near Saydnaya, north 
of Damascus 15.3.1 
Yadhbul, mountain in Arabia 11.19.3(p) 
Yalamlam, a mountain in Arabia  14.32.4(p) 
Yamama (al-Yamamah), region in central and 
eastern Arabia 
al-Yaman see Yemen 
Yemen (al-Yaman) 
8.10.4; 10.38.4; 14.32.40; 14.33.3; 14.571; 
15.81n 
Yunan, said to be a ‘(pen)insula, home of the 
Greeks (see also Ionia) 2.1.1 
al-Yussanah see Lucena 


10.1.1.4; 10.1.3; 14.47. 


1.1; 7.1.1; 8.3.16n; 8.10.2n; 


Zabid, town in Yemen ` 14.33.3n 

al-Zafariyyah, neighbourhood in East Bagh- 
dad 15.40.2n 

Zagros Mountains see al-Jibal 

al-Zahrä’ see Madinat al-Zahra? 

Zamakhshar, in Khwarazm 

Zanjan, a town and district approximately 
150 kilometres west of Qazwin 8.20.11 

Zarafshän, riverin Transoxiana 8.11 

Zaragoza see Saragossa 


15.40.9 no. 12n 
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al-Zawra’, name of several locations, includ- Zayza’, a locality north of Amman, Jordan 
ing a part of Baghdad 10.64.17.1(p); 15.32 
15.18.2n al-Zugāg (‘The Strait [of Gibraltar] 13.4n 


Subject Index to Vols. 2 and 3 


The Arabic article (a)l-, in all positions, is ignored for alphabetical order. The numbers provided 
in the entries refer first to the chapter number, then the biography number, and then, when 
relevant, to numbered subsections and sub-subsections within that biography. The numerical 
references apply to both the edited Arabic text and the annotated English translation. After a 
number, n refers to a footnote, ‘no. refers to listed titles or sayings, and (p) refers to names men- 


tioned in poems. 


Booklists have been indexed only where titles are of particular interest or relevance. The index 
covers the edition, translation, and annotation of the Uyün but not the essays and material in 


the first volume of A Literary History of Medicine. 


abdominal pain see gastro-intestinal com- 
plaints 

abortifacients ( farzajah) 

abscess see ailments 

aconite (bish) 
aconite-mouse (bish mish) 


44.3.1 


1.3.2n 


agriculture (filahah) 4.1.3.2; 5.1.23; 5.1.241 
8.29.22 NO. 92; 14.25.2 
ailments 
abscess (khurüj) 8.3.11 


acute illness (mardah haddah) 
corruption of the constitution/discrasia 
(fasad mizāj) 10.12.2; 15.42 
illness of morals (akhläg) 10.4.8 
mania (maniya) which is rabies (al-junūn 
al-sabut) 15.50.4 
unspecified ailment (wasab) 6 
see also, cancer; epilepsy; eye ailments; 
fever; gastro-intestinal complaints; 
gout; headache; leprosy; measles; 
mental and emotional disorders; 
paralysis; pestilential diseases; psycho- 
somatic illnesses; skin conditions; 
respiratory and throat ailments; small- 
pox; ulcer; vertigo; wasting disease 
air, climate (haw) 7.8.3; 8.3.16; 8.27.4; 
8.29.22 nos. 22, 23, 28; 10.3.14 no. 29; 
13.24.1; 14.14.8 NO. 1; 14.25.9 NO. 100; 
14.32.5 NO. 3; 15.52.1 
alchemist (kūniyāī) 10.1.14 no. 255; 15.40.9 
no. 150 
alchemy, chemistry (şina at al-kimiya’) 


10.23.2 


2.1.4; 5.1.22; 8.11; 11.5.14; 11.5.15; 11.5.17; 
11.5.25 DOS. 22, 23, 31; 13.41; 14.30; 15.1.5 
NO. 96; 15.11.1; 15.40.3; 15.40.45 15.40.9 
no. 151 


algebra ( jabr wa-muqabalah) 10.2.4. no. 16; 
10.3.14 DO. 135; 10.44.5 nO. 38; 11.21; 
14.22.4.2 NO. 4; 14.22.5.2 NO. 91; 15.31.6 
no. 21 

almanac see calendar 

almond (lawz) 8.4.6; 8.2012 

aloes, a species of aloe plant (sabr, sabir, 


sabur) 1.6 
aloes-wood (Ud) 8.4.6; 8.29.22 no. 30; 
10.64.3 
alum, Yemeni (skabb yamani) 5.1.22 
amputation 10.66.3 
treating a limb amputated as punishment 
10.5.4 
analogy (qiyas) 1.10; 1.3.2; 1.12; 3.3; 3.4; 
35 


anatomy 5.1.10.1; 5.1.18.3; 5.1.25; 5.1.37 nos. 8— 
10, 21-24, 27—35, 49; 13.66.5 
see also dissection 
angel (malak) 2.1.2; 2.1.6.2; 4.1.2; 8.29.16; 
11.19.6.1 
animals (hayawan) 4.1.3.4; 4.3.5 no. 28; 
4.4.2.1; 4.4.2.2; 4.6.11 NO. 74; 4.6.13.3 
no. 136; 5.1.18.2; 5.1.34 no. 6; 5.1.37 
nos. 11, 25, 26; 8.6 no. 10; 8.34 no. 1; 
10.1.14 DO. 147; 10.3.14 DO. 150; 10.37.5 
NO. 9; 10.4.4.2; 10.46.4 nO. 2; 11.5.25 
NO. 221; 13.36.2.4; 13.59.4 nO. 4; 13.66.4; 
13.66.6 no. 6; 15.1.5 NO. 75;15.40.9 
NOS. 40, 50, 154, 167 
aniseed (habb al-anisün) 
ant (namlah) 6.1.3 
antidote see theriac; bezoar 
anxiety see mental and emotional ail- 
ments 
ape (gird, fem. girdah, pl. qurüd) 


13.16; 13.26 


8.26.10 
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apoplexy (saktah) — 10.8.2; 1013.5 (saktah 
damawiyyah); 14.56.2n 
see also apparent death 
apothecaries, testing of 8.1 
apothecary shop, physician's shop (dukkan) 
14.32.3; 15.10: 1 
apparent death (saktah) 2.1.5; 10.3.9; 
10.64.3; 12.6; 14.32.3; 15.3.1.2; 15.3.1.3; 
15.3.1.5 
see also apoplexy; fainting 
apples see fruit 
Arabic language and grammar, syntax (al- 
arabiyyah, nahw, irāb) 5.1.32; 61.3; 
8.29.1; 8.29.8; 8.29.15; 8.29.22 nos. 64, 
80; 9.16; 10.2.1; 10.2.4 NO. 42; 10.64.1; 
10.64.10; 10.75.1; 10.81.4; 11.5.25 no. 178; 
11.12; 11.13.3.2 NO. 14; 11.13.3.13; 11.13.7.8 
no. 12, 82; 11.16 no. 1.31; 13.4; 13.27.1; 
13.63.1; 13.64.2.1; 13.81.2; 14.22.1; 14.29.3; 
15.1.3.3; 15.8.11; 15.19 NO. 2; 15.23.1; 
15.23.1.3; 15.24; 15.25; 15.33; 15-34; 5.40.1 
15.40.2; 15.40.5; 15.40.7; 15.40.9 NOS. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 25, 29; 15.46.15 
15.47.2.2; 15.50.1; 15.51.l; 15.51.2; 15.57.1; 


15.60.1 
arak tree (arāk) 13.63.8.2 
Arcturus (star, al-Simäk) 13.68.8.2 


arithmetic, computation (hisab, arithmatiqt) 
4.3.1; 4.6.9; 5.1.3; 5.1.24.1; 10.1.4; 10.1.6; 
10.1.14 NO. 34, 35; 10.2.4 no. 16; 10.3.14 
NO. 103; 10.44.1; 10.44.5 DOS. 57, 58; 
11.13.2.2; 11.13.3.10; 11.13.7.8 no. 66; 11.21; 
11.21 DOS. 2, 5; 13.34.1 14.22.4.2 DOS. 4, 
13; 14.22.5.2 NOS. 70, 78, 84, 92; 15.31.6 
NO. 12; 15.40.9 DO. 33; 15.51.2; 15.51.11 
no.1 
see also numbers 
aromatic plants (rayahin) 7.1.3 
basil (hamahim) 8.4.7 
futanj or fudhanj, a collective name 
of various species of aromatic 
plants, including the various mints 
Lun 
rose (ward) 5.1.29.1; 3 
violet (banafsaj) 7.1.3; 8.8.2 
arrow wound 
arrowhead extraction 4.1.9.2 no. 59 
art of treating eye diseases, ophthalmology 
('ilaj al-'ayn/sinā'at al-kuhl/'ilm al-kuhl) 


10.10.2 
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3-5; 8.29; 14.364; 14.37; 14.47.25 14.55.35 
15.111; 15.46.1; 15.51.1 
ass see donkey 
asthma see respiratory ailments 
astrolabe (asturlab) 8.13.3; 10.1.14 no. 99; 
10.67.2; 11.15 NOS. 6, 11; 13.6.1.1; 13.6.2; 
13.7; 13.58.4.7; 13.58.5 no. 8; 15.50.5 
astrologer, astronomer (munajjim, hāsib) 
7.8.2; 8.3.10; 8.4.4; 10.1.7; 10.1.14 NO. 167; 
10.3.2.3; 10.44.1; 10.64.7; 10.67.3; 11.3; 
12.6; 13.45; 13.58.5 NO. 1; 14.22.4.3 NOS. 13, 
14, 21; 15.24; 15.49.5 
astrology, astronomy (ilm al-nujum, al- 
ma’rifah bi-L-nujum, ‘ilm al-hay'ah, ‘ilm 
al-aflak, al-usūl al-falakiyyah) 5.1.24.1; 
8.18.1; 8.32.4; 10.1.6; 10.2.4 NO. 12; 10.3.14 
nos. 57, 77, 137; 10.4.1; 10.4.9 DO. 9; 10.40 
NO. 1; 10.44.5 NOS. 37, 54; 10.67.1; 10.83.3; 
10.83.7 no. 7; 1113.3.10; 11.13.3.16; 11.15; 
11.15 Nos. 4, 8; 12.1; 12.2; 12.3; 13.5.1; 
13.6.1.1; 13.7; 13.9; 13.10; 13.11; 13.29.1; 
13.50; 13.59.2.2; 13.59.4 no. 16; 13.76; 
14.21; 14.22.4.3 DO. 31; 14.23; 14.25.1; 14.30 
NO. 2; 15.8.11; 15.9; 15.18.1; 15.29; 15.33; 
15.46.1; 15.49.53 15.50.5; 15.51.1 15.51.6 
judicial astrology (ahkam al-nujum) 
10.1.6; 10.3.6; 11.13.7.8 no. 81; 13.45; 
14.25.9 nO. 83; 14.49.1; 15.1.5 no. 67; 
15.43.2 
astronomical table (zi) 10.3.14 no. 141; 
10.67.5 NO. 2; 11.15 NO. 13; 13.5.1; 13.5.2 
no. 21; 13.6.1.1 no. 6; 13.6.2 no. 7; 13.7; 
15.24; 15.31.6 nos. 23, 34; 15.33 
atmosphere ( jaww) 10.1.14 nos. 77, 177, 215, 
216; 10.2.1 nO. 44; 10.3.14 no. 83; 10.2.4 
no. 44; 10.3.14 no. 83 
autumn (kharif) 11.5.25 no. 15 
backgammon (nard) 11.5.25 no. 85; 15.23.3 
balance (mīzān, garastiyūn, qarastün) 4.3.3; 
4.3.5. NO. 35; 4.6.11.8; 10.3.14 NO. 54; 
10.44.5 NO. 47; 10.64.19.9; 14.22.5.2 
no. 67 
baldness resulting from illness (qara*) 
54.34 no. 8 
banana see fruit 
barley (sha'ir) | 8.2616; 8.26.20 no. 30; 
10.13.3; 10.36; 10.42; 10.64.3; 13.68.2; 
14.25. 9 n0. 17 
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barley water (ma? sha‘) 
10.3; 15.50.4 

basil see aromatic plants 

bath, bathhouse (hammáàm) 4.1.9.1 no. 6; 
5.1.37. NO. 20; 74.3; 7.1.5; 7.8.3; 7.91; 
7.9.3; 8.3.24; 8.20.12; 8.26.20 no. 17; 8.28 
nO. 7; 8.29.10; 8.29.16; 8.29.17; 8.29.19; 
8.29.22 nos. 69, 86; 10.114 no. 248; 
10.13.3; 10.36; 10.44.5 NO. 55; 10.63.2; 
10.69.3.8; 10.76.2; 11.5.25 NO. 223; 13.3.4 
NO. 25; 13.60.2; 14.15; 14.54.3; 15.3.1.2; 
15.3.1.4; 15.23.3; 2 


8.14; 10.13.2; 10.13.3; 


baths, as therapy 10.63 
beer (fuggā) 11.16 nos. 1.24, 1.25; 15.3.1.2 
bees (nahl) 15.8.1 
bezoar see theriac 
bile 74.4 


preponderance of yellow bile 8.36; 10.36 
bindweed or dodder of thyme (afithimün or 
afitimün, Gr. émi8vpov) 11 
birds (tayr) 8.4.12; 10.3.8; 10.3.14 no. 130 
bustard (hubara) 1.11 
eagle ('ugāb) 
egrets (?) (bidaniyyat) 
(malik al-hazin) | 10.314 no. 130 
falcon (bazi, used for all species of rap- 
tors) in 
ibis or crane (ghurnayg, pl. gharānīg) 
110 
lammergeier (also called 'bearded vul- 


1.10; 1.11n 
8.4.12 


ture’) 17n 
osprey (also called ‘sea hawk’ or ‘fish 
hawk) 17n 
safraghün, a small bird such as a wren 
17 
pigeon, dove (hamamah, wargā') 
11.13.7.1; 11.19.3; 13.68.8.2; 13.66.3 
rails (?) (hadaniyyat) 8.4.12 
sandgrouse (gata) 13.63.8.1; 13.66.3 
sandpipers (titawiyyat) 8.4.12 
15.46.3.6 


8.4.12; 


sparrow (zurzür) 
stork (laqlaq) 1.1 
woodpecker? (dharīfūs) | 1.un 
see also meat 

bish-mouse see aconite mouse 

bites of wild animals (nahsh al-sibā' al- 
dariyah) 1.8; see also snakebite 
scorpion sting (lasb 'aqrab) | 1033.4 

bitter apple see colocynth 
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bladder stones see calculi 
blindness see eye ailments 
blood 
blood loss 
8.5.2 
blood discharge (nafth al-dam) 
blood in urine 10.36 
excess, plethora of blood (al-imtila’ al- 
damawî /al-imtil@ daman ghalizan) 


10.64.3, during menstruation 


11.5.11 


1.7; 10.8.4 
plethora in the blood vessels of the 
head (imtila? ft urüq al-ra’s) 1.7 
melancholic blood (dam sawdawi) 


2.1.6.3 
passing blood and caul [said of an infant] 
(qiyam al-dam wa-l-aghras) 10.46.2 


see also menstruation, nosebleed 
bloodletters 10.13 
bloodletting (fasd) 1.2; 1.6; 1.7; 3.5; 5.1.10.1; 
5.1.24.2; 5.1.29.2; 8.3.10; 8.5.2; 8.12.1; 
8.20.3; 8.26.5; 8.26.14; 8.26.15; 8.26.17; 
10.5.3; 10.8.2; 10.8.5; 10.13.2; 10.13.3; 
10.13.5; 10.14.2.1; 10.36; 13.15; 14.31.25 
14.54.63 15.3.1.1; 15.40.45 15.42; 15.50.1 
bloodletting as regimen 8.3.22; 8.20 
boats 
harraqah 8.25.7 
marákib 5.1.7 
zanbariyyah 8.26.11 
bone-setting and correcting dislocations 
(jabr al- izam al-maksürah wa-islah al- 
makhlü'ah) 3.5; 4.1.9.1 n0. 12; 4.1.9.2 
NO. 29; 4.1.10.2 NO. 39;11.5.25 no. 69 
and no. 182 
books, fake and attributed 4.1.9.2; 4.3.6.2; 
5.1.37 NO. 132; 5.1.38; 7.1.5n; 8.3.6n; 
8.20.6n; 8.30.6n; 9.32n; 10.114 nos. 30N, 
97; 10.51.2; 10.64.20 no. 14; 10.69.3.1; 
11.210: HAD: 11.5.25 DOS. 93, 166; 11.12.8 
no. 64; 1116 no. 1.30; 12.111: 6 
NOS. 1D, 5; 14.14.8N; 14.1511: 2 
no. 85; 14.23.4 nO. 2; 14.25.10; 14.25.9 
NO. 32; 14.42.30; 14.43.3 NO. 1D; 15.23.5 
NO. 4; 15.40.10; 15.40.9 no. 18.n; 15.52.2 
no. ın 
books, summaries/abridgements ( fawa'id, 
ikhtisar, ihtiyar, jawami‘, jumlah, khu- 
lasah, masa@il, mujarrad, müjaz, nukhbah, 
talkhis, thimar) | 43.91 n0. 4; 5.1.37 
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nos. 16, 66, 124, 172; 6.1.1; 6.2 nos. 25- 
26; 6.3.1; 6.4; 6.5.1; 8.26.20 no. 45; 8.29.9; 
8.29.22 NOS. 1, 11-22, 25, 35, 37, 62, 
88, 103, 104; 8.30.6 no. 9; 9.43; 10.1.14 
NOS. 14, 23, 33, 157; 10.2.4 Nos. 1—5, 
52;10.3.14 NOS. 5—7, 10, 15-22, 28-29, 
38, 53, 80, 84, 89, 103, 105, 110—111, 114— 
115, 144; 10.16 no. 1; 10.37.5 NO. 30—32; 
10.56 no. 1; 10.57 no. 3; 10.64.20 nos. 4— 
8; 11.5.25 no. 7-9; 11.11 NO. 1; 11.12 no. 6; 
11.13.3.1; 11.17 NO. 2: 13.5.2 NO. 2; 13.51.4 
no. 6; 13.66.6 no. 27; 14.14.8 no. 3; 
14.22.4.2 DOS. 1, 3; 14.22.4.3 NOS. 22, 
44(1-30); 14.22.5.1 nos. 16—17; 14.22.5.2 
NO. 91; 14.39.4 NO. 1; 14.56.4 NO. 1; 15.1.5 
NOS. 102, 107; 15.6; 15.20 nO. 2; 15.21 
NO. 1-2; 15.23.5 NO. 4; 15.31.6 nos. 1—7; 
15.33 nO. 3; 15.36.2 no. 2; 15.39 Nos. 3, 9; 
15.40.3; 15.40.9 DOS. 2, 30-31, 34-35, 39- 
40, 43-50, 53-56, 79-80, 112, 154-155, 
159; 15.50.7 NO. 1-2; 15.51.11 DO. 1 
see also commentaries 

bookworm, woodworm (aradah) 

boots, leather (khuff, zarbül) 

botany see plants 

10.8.6; 10.67.4.3; 10.69.3.8; 13.58.4.3; 
13.58.4.9; 15.46.3.8; 15.58.4; 15.58.7 

boxthorn/ buckthorn (‘awsaj) 1an 


8.29.6 
14.4.3} 15.18.1.4 


boy-love 


brazier, censer (mijmarah) 10.64.19.10; 
13.58.4.7 
bread (khubz) 4.3.2; 4.3.4.3; 5.1.16.3; 8.4.7; 


8.4.12; 8.5.3; 8.20.12; 8.25.3; 8.26.11; 
8.26.15; 8.29.10; 10.5.4; 10.64.3; 15.3.1.5; 
15.49.4 
loaf (raghif) 8.3.15; 8.29.10; 10.3.9 
flat loaf (rugāg) 8.4.7; 8.20.12 
bread stuffed with meat etc. (bazmaward) 
14.44 
breathlessness see respiratory ailments 
brooms (khüs al-makanis, ‘the palm leaves of 
brooms’) 1n 
burial, funeral, tomb (qabr, dafn, jinazah) 
4.1.7; 4.1.8.1 no. 22; 4.1.8.3; 4.6.3.2— 
3; 4.6.12; 5.1.9; 5.1.21.1—2; 8.1.2; 8.3.20; 
8.5.5; 8.9; 10.8.4; 12.6; 13.58.4.1; 13.63.3; 
13.64.2.1; 14.15; 14.32.4 


cake (kak, ka kah) 
calcite 


8.29.10; 14.1 
5.1.21.1 
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calculus/calculi (hasah) lithiasis, a stone 

[urinary, bladder or kidney] 
13.2.2.2; 13.21.2.1; 14.54.8 

bladder stones (hajar fi l-mathanah) 1.7 


10.76.2; 


kidney stones (hasah fil-kulä) 13.2.2.2 
calendar, almanac (tagwīm, ta'rikh) 10.3.14 
NO. 73; 11.13.3.11; 13.49; 14.11 NO. 3; 15.33 
no.1 
camphor (kāfūr) 8.4.6; 8.4.7; 10.5.4; 6 
NO. 1.27; 15.48; 15.50.4 
kāfūr gaysüri or faysūrī 15.48 


camphor burial 6 
camomile (babünaj) 7.14; 14.54.15; 15.18.2; 


15.48 
camomile flowers (ughuwan pl. agahi) 
13.63.8.2 
Cancer (constellation, al-Saratàn) 10.1.14 
no. 165; 10.38.4 
cancer (disease) (saratan) 8.39 
Canopus (star, Suhayl) 10.4.9 no. 3 


Capella (star, al-Ayyūg) 13.58.4.4; 13.58.4.7 
carbuncle see skin diseases 
carpentry (nijarah) 15.33 
case histories (mujarrabāt, tajarib) 5.1.18.2— 
3; 5.1.28-29.3; 5.1.37 no. 69; 1113.8 no. 7; 
13.3.4 NO. 15; 13.24.4 NO. 2; 13.39.3 NO. 3; 
13.61.4 NOS. 5, 9;14.26.3 NO. 1; 14.29.4 
NO. 4;14.33.5; 14-34-3; 14.38.2; 15.42; 
15.51.11 no. 8; 15.56.2 no. 3 
cassia, purging (khiyar shanbar) 8.29.19 
castoreum ( jundabidastar/jand badastar| 
jund bidastar) 2.1.6.3; 5.1.32; 15.48 
castration (khisā') 8.29.2 
cat (sinnawr) 
cataracts see eye ailments 
catarrh see respiratory and throat ailments 
catnip (al-hashish, in the sense of hashishat 
al-sanānīr ‘the herb for cats) 111 
cautery (kayy) 3.5 
censer (midkhanat al-bakhür) 
chalk, white (hawar) 13.24.1 
chamomile see camomile 
charlatans (khabith, makhraqah, mughālit, 
sūfistāī) 1.1; 4.1.10.4; 5.1.2; 5.119; 8.10.3; 
8.11; 14.27.3; 3 
chemistry see alchemy 
chess (shatranj) 10.2.4 no. 40; 13.58.4.9; 
13.63.2; 13.63.4; 13.80.2; 15.23.3 
chick (farrüj) 8.29.22 and see under meat 


1.11; 14.4.1 


10.64.19.10 
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chicken see meat 
chicory see endive 
childbirth, difficult 1.10 
church (kanisah pl. kandis, brah) 8.1.2; 
8.3.16; 8.25.2; 8.26.6; 8.29.16; 8.29.17; 
10.37.3; 10.38.4; 13.14 
chyme (kaymüs) juice, gastric juice 
5.1.24.1; 8.13.3; 13.60.2 
circumcision 14.31.4 
civil war ( fitnah) 8.20.4; 13.5.1 
clay, edible (tin) 7.9.2 
client see mawla 
climate see air, climate 
climes, zones of the world defined by length 
ofday 11 
clock (sa ah) 10.1.14 no. 120; 15.29; 15.33 
water-clock (binkam) 


2.1.6.3; 


14.22.5.2 no. 76 

coitus see sexual intercourse 

cold foods (bawārid) 10.23.2 

colic see gastro-intestinal ailments 

college, law see law college 

college, medical (madrasah) 15.50.6 

colocynth, pulp of (hanzal; sahm al-hanzal) 
1.6; 8.4.12 

colour (lawn, pl. abwan) 8.29.22 no. 82; 9.9 
NO. 1; 10.1.14 DO. 121, 122, 244 

comet (kawkab dhü dhuābah) 
no. 218; 14.21 no. 6 

commentary (hawashi, sharh, tafsir, ta liq) 


10.114 


2.1.6.1; 4.1.7; 4.1.9.1 DO. 52; 4.3.6.2 no. 20; 
4.7 nO. 7; 4.8.1; 4.8.2 NOS. 1-9, 31; 5.1.37 
nos. 45, 87-102, 128, 155-157, 184-185; 
6.1.1; 6.2 nos. 1-24, 35; 8.29.22 NO. 1, 
75-77, 103; 10.17; 10.18 no. 1; 10.21 nO. 3; 
10.22.2; 10.22.4 NO. 2; 10.34 NO. 1; 10.37.25 
10.37.5 NOS. 1-29, 33; 10.44.5 NO. 50; 
10.46.4 no. 17-18; 10.56 no. 2; 10.64.20 
NOS. 9-10, 12—13; 10.75.4 NO. 1; 10.75.4 
NO. 1; 10.83.7 no. 2; 11.7 no. 4; 11.8.6 

NOS. 3—4, 15; 11.13.3.2 NO. 45; 1113.2.4; 
1.13.3.7; 1113.8; 1113.8 nos. 1, 5, 7, 79, 

88; 1117 nos. 1, 3-5; 1118 no. 2; 1119.7 
nos. 1-3, 8-10, 34, 36, 62; 11.20; 13.6 
NOS. 1, 6; 13.51.4 NOS. 1, 2, 4, 7; 13.59.4 
nO. 1; 13.63.6; 13.66.6 nos. 5, 9-23, 28; 
13.86.3 no. 1; 14.22.4.2 NOS. 1, 3; 14.22.5.2 
nos. 2, 86; 14.25.9 nos. 1-8, 24, 28-29, 
32-33, 64; 14.29.4 NO. 2; 14.30; 14.39.4 
no. 5; 14.48.4 no. 1; 14.58.2; 14.58.4 no. 2; 
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15.1.5 nos. 1—8, 13, 24, 25-28, 72, 74, &1- 
82, 109; 15.3.1.2; 15.10; 15.10 NOS. 1-4; 
15.20 NO. 1; 15.22 nO. 8; 15.29 NO. 2; 15.30 
NOS. 2, 3-4; 15.31.6 nos. 18-19; 15.37.6 
NOS. 2-3; 15.39 NO. 2; 15.40.2; 15.40.9 
NOS. 9, 12, 14—18, 21, 25, 28, 37-38, 87, 
98, 141-142; 15.41 NO. 2; 15.46.4 nos. 1, 3; 
15.47.3 NOS. 1, 3, 4; 15.48; 15.56.2 nos. 3— 
4; 15.57; 15.59 20. 1; 15.60.2 nos. 2-3, 8-9 

compass (birkar) 

computation see arithmetic 

confinement see imprisonment 

consumption see wasting disease 

convulsions see paralysis 

cooked food, cookery (tabikh) 
nO. 21; 10.2.4 NO. 20; 10.45 NO. 2; 14.9 
NO. 1; 15.36.1.1 

copper (nuhäs) 13.58.21 

cosmetics (zinah) 8.29.22 no. 107; 13.62.4 
no. 3 

cottonseed (bizr qutun) 8.4.6 

cough see respiratory ailments 


14.22.5.2 NOS. 13, 22, 23 


8.26.20 


cramping see paralysis 
Cretan dittany (mashkataramshir) 1.11 
crucifixion (salb) 
crystal (billawr) 
cumin (kammün) 8.26.6 
cupping (hijamah) 7.1.3; 7.7.2; 8.3.10; 8.3.13; 
8.20.6; 8.25.5 8.26.20 no. 9; 8.28 no. 6; 
15.1.24 (p) 
abaseoccupation 15.40.8 no. 8n 
tostaunch bleeding 7.7 


13.1.2; 1 
8.26.15; 8.32.2 


date palm (nakhl) 
no. 160 


10.1.14 DO. 250; 15.40.9 


date wine see wine 
dates, Azadh 8.26.17 
paste (tamr ajwah) 711 
fresh (rutab) 8.26.17 
‘Days of the Old Woman’ (days in winter, 


ayyam al-ajüz) 10.1.14 No. 219; 10.2.4. 


no. 37 
see also women, old 
deformity (qabh) 5.1.34 no. 8 


child born with two faces in a single head 
(mawlüd bi-wajhayn wa-ra's wahid) 
11.5.2 
delirium (birsam, Persian bar-sam) 
delusion (tawahhum) 


4.1.3.3 
12.1 no. 6; 12.2. no. 14 
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demons see jinn 
Deneb, a Cygni, a star in constellation 
Cygnus (Dhanab) 8.4.13 
depilatory paste (nürah) 7.1.5; 10.36 
dhimmis 8.3.8; 10.4; 14.36.2 
diagnosis by pulse 6.4; 8,1.1; 8.3.16; 8.5.5; 
8.10.4; 8.25.6; 8.26.11; 8.26.17; 8.29; 11; 
13.61.1; 14.54.5; 14.54.12; 15.50.4 
diagnosis by urine 8.1.1; 8.2; 8.3.16; 8.5.4; 
8.7; 8.10.4; 8.19.4; 8.26.5; 8.26.11; 13.61.1; 
13.88.1; 15.50.1 
of pregnancy, by urine 8.8.1; 8.10.2; 8.10.3 
of sex of unborn infant, by urine analysis 
8.10.2 
telling animal from human urine 8.2 
dialectics, disputation ( jadaliyyah, jadal) 
10.2.4 NO. 51; 11.13.7.8 NO. 46; 11.19.7 
no. 56; 13.4; 14.22.4.1; 15.1.5 NOS. 4, 17, 
18; 15.22 nos. 7, 8 
diarrhoea see gastro-intestinal complaints 
diet (azm) 7.11; 7.1.3; 11.5.25 no. 32 
diet, dietary regime (himyah) 1.4; 5.1.24.1-2; 
7.1.4; 7.1.5; 8.3.6; 8.4.12; 8.20.3; 8.20.11 
diet, as cure 15.15; 15.36 
digestive (astumakhigün| jawarish/jawar- 
ishn) an agent that improves appetite and 
digestion; a stomachic 8.5.2; 8.13.3; 
10.69; 13.19.2.2 
habb al-astumakhiqun (stomachic seed) 
8.13.3 
jawārishn al-khūzī 8.26.6 
Key to Joy from All Sorrow (Miftāh al-surūr 
min kull al-humüm) 14.14.7 
al-marüsiyà 8.26.6 
al-miqdadhiqun 8.26.6 
Pleasure for the Soul (Mufrih al-nafs’)’ 
14.14.7 
diseases see ailments; epilepsy; eye ailments; 
fever; gastro-intestinal complaints; gout; 
headache; leprosy; measles; mental and 
emotional ailments; paralysis; pestilential 
diseases; psychosomatic illnesses; respir- 
atory ailments; smallpox; ulcer; wasting 
disease 
dissection (tashrih) 5.1.18.2; 5.1.37 nos. 25— 
26; 8.26.10; 8.26.14 


divination ( fal) 10.1.14 no. 40; 10.2.4 
no. 39 
diviner (arraf) 10.37.5 no. 38 
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dodder of thyme see bindweed 
dog (Kalb) 
dogmatism 3.40; 3.6 

donkey (himär) 2.1.6.7; 8.5.2; 8.26.16; 


1.11; 10.1.14 DO. 141 


13.21.24 
dream, vision (ru'yā, ru’yah, hulm, manām) 
5.1.3; 8.8.5; 8.29.5; 8.29.19; 10.1.14 NO. 195; 
10.2.4 NO. 31; 10.37.5 NO. 37; 10.44.5 
NO. 30; 10.54.3 DO. 3; 10.64.8; 11.5.25 
no. 16; 11.12 NO. 7; 11.13.2.8; 1113.7.8 
NO. 96; 13.64.2.2; 13.64.2.3; 15.1.5 nO. 70; 
15.50.2 
dream interpretation 8.29.5; 13.64.2.3 
dropsy see gastro-intestinal complaints 
drought (gaht, pl. guhūt) 112 
drug, a medicament, a physic (dawa’/mu- 
dawah) 8.3.17; 8.3.22; 7.5.1 13.56; 13.62.1; 
14.42.1 
applying a substance possessing the 
opposite nature 8.26.17 
cooling medicines (mubarridät) 13.23 
compounding drugs (tarkib al-adwiyah] 
ahkam al-tarkībāt) | 53.37 no. 79; 7.7.1; 
13.79; 14.14.6; 14.434 
desiccating powder (dawā”yābis) 14.18 
dispensary of potions and electuaries 
(khizānat al-ashribah wa-l-ma@jin) 
13.72 
drugs made easyto take 13.62 
drug that is lethal; a drug to kill others 
(dawa li-l-talaf) 1.2; 2.1.4; 7.545 7.5.25 
8.7; 8.29.7 
emetic (dawg muqayyr) 
8.27.4; 10.36; 13.88.2 
Great Helper (dawd' ... al-mughith al- 


7.9.3; 8.20.11; 


kabir) 1348 
medicinal powders (al-safüfat) 13.13; 
14.43.1 


medicinal syrups, potions (sharab/ashri- 
bah) 13.13; 13.18; 13.19.2.2; 13.19.3; 
14.434 

medicinal confection (laiq) 13.13; 13.22 

medicinal paste or salve (ma'jūn pl. 
maājīn, ma'jūnāt)) sometimes called 
anelectuary orhiera 8.5.2; 8.30.2; 
12.5; 13.18; 13.19.2.2; 13.19.3; 14.14.1 
hot electuaries (ma'ājīn harrah) 

10.13.3 

iyārij figarä 8.14 
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medicinal powder (safüf, pl. safufat) 
8.13.2 


‘Monk's Remedy’ (dawg al-rāhib) 13.13 
ointments (marāhim) 13.62.2.3 
occult properties of substances (khawass 
al-mawjüdät) 121 
pastilles (agrās) 14.42.2; 14.434 
purgative (dawa mus'hil) 10.36; 13.62.2.1 
simple drugs 5.1.37 no. 53; 7.5.1; 14.8; 
13.36.1; 13.36.2.4; 13.39.25 13.52; 13.53; 
13.54; 13.55; 13/56; 13.57; 1.62.1; 14.14.1 
topical medications (adwiyah maw- 
dityyah) 15.23.4.2 
see also eye medicaments 
see also depilatory paste 
drunkenness, intoxication (sukr) drunk 
(sakran) 8.9; 10.4.8; 10.17; 12.2 no. 12; 
13.51.3; 13.58.4.9; 14.14.45 14.25.9 NO. 101; 
15.8.3; 15.46.3.6 
dübayt (verse form; ‘quatrain’) 10.83.6; 
11.5.6n; 15.1.3 no. 8;15.31.5;15.37.5; 
15.471; 15.47.2.2; 15.58.7 
durrā'ah (outer garment) 8.4.10; 8.5.2; 14.4.3 
dyeing (sabgh, khidab) 8.4.6; 10.1.14 no. 244; 
10.2.4 NO. 47; 10.44.5 NO. 51; 15.37.3; 
15.50.1; 15.57.2 
dysentery see gastro-intestinal complaints 


eagle stone see ‘The stone of the eagle’ 

ebb and flow (madd wa-jazr) 8.29.22 no. 54; 
10.1.14 NO. 257 

ebony(abanüs) 8.4.1 

eclipse, solar (kusūf) 
nos. 93, 117, 8 

lunar (khusüf) 10.314 nos. 93, 117, 8 

eggs (bayd) 2.1.6.3; 7.7.2; 8.29.22 no. 36; 
10.1.14 DO. 249; 10.64.19.11; 13.63.7 

Egyptian priests (kahanah) 3.3.4.2 

Egyptian script, types of (khatt) 4.3.4.1 

Egyptian willow (khilaf) 8.4.6 

elecampane (rasan and alant) 11 

electuary see drug 

elegy (ritha’, marthiyah) 
7.5.6 

elements (ustugussāt) 


10.1.14 NO. 170; 10.3.14. 


7.2.3; 7-2-4; 7-5-5; 


10.44.5 NO. 7; 13.2.1; 
13.2.3 NO. 5; 13.59.4 NO. 27; 15.51.11 NO. 7 

elephantiasis see leprosy 

empiricism 2.1.1; 3.5 

endive, or chicory (hindaba@’/hundaba’) 1.3.1 
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enema (huqnah) 5.1.22; 7.1.4; 7.8.2; 8.4.13; 
10.13.2; 10.31; 10.36; 11.9.2.5 (p); 1113.348; 
11.16 no. 1.34; 15.3.1.5 

envy (hasad) 8.4.2; 8.4.7; 8.5.2; 8.15.2; 8.20.6; 
8.29.13; 8.29.14; 8.29.15 

epidemics see pestilential diseases 


epilepsy (sar? 5.1.34 20. 8 
epileptic fit (masrü‘) 15.1 (marginal 
poetry) 


erysipelas see skin conditions 

esotericism (batiniyah) 4.2 

estates/property (dar, day'ah, manzil) 4.15; 
4.6.6.2; 5.1.16.2, 4; 5.1.24.1; 8.3.9; 8.3.13; 
8.3.14; 8.3.22; 8.4.10; 8.11; 8.12.1; 8.20.4; 
8.19.17; 8.32.3; 10.1.4; 10.3.6; 10.5.3; 
10.54.2; 10.61; 10.64.5; 10.77.25 11.13.2.1; 
13.12; 13.60.2; 13.62.2.2; 14.51.25 14.57.1 

(iqtà^) 8.3.13; 8.25.5; 8.29.7; 8.33; 

10.10.3; 10.10.5; 11.19.4; 14.51.25 15.23.3; 
15.50.5 

ethics, morals (akhlāg, adab al-nafs, fadā'il) 
10.1.14 NO. 200; 10.2.4 NOS. 41, 49; 10.3.14 
nos. 58, 99; 10.44.5 NO. 61; 10.45.3; 
11.13.2.10; 11.13. 7.8 NO. 51; 11.19.7 no. 28; 
13.10; 13.66.6 no. 11; 14.22.2; 14.22.5.2 
no. 88; 15.1.5 no. 28 

Eucharist (qurban) 8.5.3; 8.5.6 no. 8 


eunuch (khasiy, pl. khisyan) 7.9.2; 810.3; 
8.29.2 
(khādim) 8.1.2; 8.3.7; 8.3.15; 8.20.4; 8.24; 
8.25.3; 8.25.4; 8.25.5; 10.77.3; 15.40.7 
(ustadh) | 1030.5 
head eunuch (zimam al-dàr) 14.54.8; 
15.50.2 


evil eye (al-ayn) 10.64.19.11 
execution see killing 
exercise (riyadah) 
no. 135 
eye ailments 


10.3.7; 10.40 NO. 3; 11.5.25 


3.5; 8.24; 8.25.3; 8.25.4; 8.25.5; 
8.29.22 nos. 2,3; 13.19.1; 13.22; 14.5; 14.17; 
14.55: 15.51.3 

blindness ('amy/'ama) 
10.66.4; 11.5.9; 11.5.19 

cataracts (rutübah fī -basar/m@ nazala 
fi l-'aynayn/al-ma'? al-nazil) 10.81.2; 
11.5.9; 11.5.19; 15.10; 15.46.1; 15.51.3 quot- 
ing Galen 
couching of the eye (gadh al-‘ayn) 


10.26; 10.42; 


10.9.2 
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chalazion (barad, ‘hail’) or more com- 
monly baradah (‘hailstone’) 3 
quoting Galen 

congested pus (middah muhtaganah), 
ahypopyon(?) 15.513 quoting 
Galen 

defective eyesight (zulmat al-basar) 1.10 

excess of flesh in the inner corner of 
the eye (ziyadat lahm al-mu'g wa- 
nugsänuhi) 15.51.3 quoting Galen 

fistulas; lachrymal fistulas or abscesses 
(nawásir) 15.51.3 quoting Galen 

injury (with a stick) 5 

ophthalmia (ramad) 7.10;10.30 

pain in the eyes (waja‘al-‘aynayn) 12.5 

prolapse (nutt) 15.51.3 quoting Galen 

prolapse of the iris (al-ghisha’ al-‘inabt) 
5.1.29.1 

pterygium (zafarah) 
Galen 

roughness of the eyelid (ghilaz) 
quoting Galen 

sha (either shar zā'id, excessive or 
superfluous eyelashes, or shar mun- 
qalib, ingrown eyelashes or trichiasis) 
15.51.3 quoting Galen 

sore eyes (alam al- ayn) 7.10 

trachoma (jarab) 15.51.3 quoting Galen 


15.51.3 quoting 


15.51.3 


ulcer in the eye (qarhah fil-ayn) 5.1.29.1 
eye medicaments 10.66 
collyrium, eye-salve (kuhl) 5.2.1; 7-10; 


8.24; 8.25.3; 8.25.4; 14-44; 14.55.3 
eye-salve (shiyaf/shiyafat) 5.1.29.1; 13.22 
eye-salve of lead (shiyaf abar) 
10.68.1.3 
eye-wash (miyāh) 5.1.29.1 
instruments for applying collyriums and 
eye powders (makāhil) 8.24 
probes for applying collyrium (mirwad pl. 
marāwid/dastaj/mīl pl. amyāl) 41.7; 
8.24; 14.44.3 
eyesight see vision 


fainting (masdar, ghashy/ghushy) 8.12.2 
famine, shortage of commodities (al-ghala’) 
14.25.3 
see also pestilential disease 
fasting (sawm) 8.3.16; 8.3.22; 8.5.3; 8.20.6; 
8.29.17; 14.54.10; 15.47.1 
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fennel (rāzayānaj or rāziyānaj) 1.10 

fenugreek (hulbah) 5.1.29.1; 7.11 

fever, ague (humma pl. hummayat/hararah) 
5.29.2; 6.3.3; 814; 8.26.17; 11.10; 13.24.2; 
14.54.10; 15.8.13( p); 15.40.4; 15.50.4; 
15.50.5; 15.51.8 


acute fever (hummä hāddāh) 10.8.6; 
10.8.9 

constant fever (al-humma al-da'imah) 
12.5 


fever occurring every third day (humma 
muthallathah) | 8.26. 

feverish (mahmüm) 11.10 

hectic fever (humma l-diqq) 10.5.4 

humoral fevers (hummayat al-akhlat) 
14.25.9 no. 67 

‘illah min harārah 8.4.8 

paroxysms and crises of fevers 10.38.4 

periodic changes of fevers (adwar al- 
hummayāt) 14.25.9 no. 53 

quartan fever (humma l-rib*) 
10.8.5; 12.5; 13.19.3 

tertian fever (humma l-ghibb) 12.5 

fish (samak) 8.3.7; 8.4.11; 8.21.3; 8.21.4; 

8.26.7; 8.26.9; 8.26.16; 10.23.25 11.5.25 
no. 96 

salted fish (sir) 14.1 

marinated fish (samak garīs) 3 


8.15.2; 


flatulence see gastro-intestinal complaints 
flavours see tastes 
flax (Kattan) 14.4.3 
fleas (baraghith) 13.58.4.7 
flies (dhubab) 8.4.7 
flogging, lashing, whipping (darb sawt, darb 
dirrah) 7.5.3; 815.2; 8.29.18; 10.1.6; 10.1.5; 
10.5.3; 14.4.4 
Flood, The (tüfan) 21.4 
fog (dabab) 10.1.14 no. 220; 10.2.4 no. 38; 
118.6 no. 7 
fried foods (mutajjanat) 
frog (difdi') +2 
fruit ( fakihah, pl. fawakih) | 73.3; 7-9-1; 
7.9.4; 8.4.7; 8.29.10; 11.5.25 nO. 71; 14.4.4; 
14.54.3 
apples (tuffah) 8.4.8; 8.5.2; 8.26.19; 
8.29.10; 10.69.3.7; 15.50.2 
apricots (mishmish) 15.3.1.5 
banana (mawz) 8.27.2 
grapes (inab) 13.62.2.1 


10.23.2 
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grapes, dish made with sour - (hisrim- 
iyyah) 10.8.7 

lemon, citron (utrujj) 7.1.3; 8.4.6; 
14.54.11 

lime, lemon (laymün, limün) 14.32.5 
NO. 5; 14.54.11 

melon (bittīkh) 8.4.7; 8.8.6; 11.5.25 no. 75 

mulberries, Syrian (tut Shami) 11.5.25 
no. 75 

orange (näranj) 8.32.2; 7 

plums (khawkh) 8.4.12; 8.20.9 

pomegranate (rummän) 7.1.3; 8.4.6; 
8.29.10; 10.69.3.7; 15.48 

quince (safarjal) 8.29.10; 10.27; 14.4.4 

tamarind (tamr hindi) 11.16 no. 1.26 

tamarisk fruit (kizmāzak) 8.20.12 
tamarisk as firewood 8.4.6 


funeral see burial 


garlic (thüm) 15.15 
gastro-intestinal complaints 


ailment of stomach (‘lat al-ma'idah) 
13.19.2.1 
abdominal pain, colic (maghs/ 
maghas/maghis) 1.2; 8.30.2 
colic, ileus, abdominal pain (qaw- 
lanj/qulanj) 7.8.2; 8.3.4; 8.4.3; 8.4125 
8.4.13; 8.14; 8.30; 10.13.3; 11.9.2.5 (p); 
11.13.3.3, 4, 6, 18; 1113.5; 14.54.7; 15.16; 
15.40.45 15.50.1 
constipation (imsäk) 10.27 
constipation (?) (ta'adhdhur al-tabrah) 
8.19.5 
diarrhoea (is'hal/'illat al-is‘hal) | 13; 1.2; 
8.13.4; 8.20.10; 13.19.3; 13.30; 14.3; 14.4.4; 
14.11; 15.33; (khilfah) 8.13.2; 8.19.5; sajaj 
AILI 
uncontrollable diarrhoea (dharab) 
5.1.22; 8.29.11; 10.4.3; 10.5.4; 10.4.4.1 
diarrhoea with vomiting (haydah) 
7.9.2; 8.18.45 14.3; 14.4.1 
dropsy (istisgā') 1.9; 8.4.2; 10.12.25 10.62.2; 
11.5.12 (cured by eating snake flesh); 
13.32; 14.33; 15.23.4.2 (istisgā” ziggi) 
treated by draining (bazl); 15.24 
dysentery (diisintariyya) 8.19.5 
dysentery of the liver with vomiting 
of blood (dusintäriyya kabidiyyah) 
15.48 
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dyspepsia (qusur fil-hadm) 7.9.2; 7.9.3 
flatulence (rih/riyah) 7.1.4; 11.13.3.18; 12.5 
in the belly (rih jawwalah fī l-batn) 
1.2 
indigestion (ma'idah fasadat) 8.11; 
8.26.6 
indigestion (tukhmah) 13.19.2.2 
leech in intestines 11.5.1 
liver, swelling of (waram ft -kabid) 
10.6 
nausea (ghathayān) 1.2 
non-specific intestinal ailment (sw al- 
qitb) 13.62.2.2 
non-specific intestinal ailment (mabtün) 
8.20.11 
pain in the belly (waja‘al-batn) 12.5 
pain in the lumbar region (waja‘al- 
khāsirah) 13.22 
retching (tahawwu') 1.2 
rumbling in the belly (garāgir) 1.2 
spleen, inflammation of (tuhal) 14.54.10 
swellings of (awrām al-tihāl) 10.38.4 
hardened spleen 10.36 
swollen abdomen 13.62.2.2 
weakness of the stomach (duf fī l- 
maidah) 1.1; 7.9.2; 7.9.3 
vomiting (gay’/al-quy@’) 1.2; 10.27; 
15.52.1 
critical bout of (guyā” buhrānī) 1.7 
vomiting of blood 15.48 
see also calculus/calculi 
gazelle(zaby) 13.63.81 
Gemini (al-Jawzd’) 10.38.4 
gems see precious stones 
generation and corruption (kawn wa-fasād) 
4.6.4.2; 4.8.4.2. NO. 5; 13.59.4 nO. 3; 
14.25.9 nO. 72 
geomancy (raml) 11.19.7 no. 40 
geometry (handasah) 4.3.1; 4.3.4.1; 4.5.1; 
5.1.3; 5.1.21.1; 5.1.2310.1.4; 10.1.6; 10.1.14 
nos. 93, 96, 99-101; 10.3.6; 10.3.14 
nos. 62, 82, 113, 135, 137; 10.4.9 no. 18; 
10.44.15 10.44.5 NO. 22; 11.3; 11.5.25 NOS. 11, 
147; 11.13.2.2; 11.13.2.5; 11.19.7 NO. 42; 11.21 
NO. 3; 13.6.1.1; 13.6.2; 13.9; 13.10; 13.11 
13.34-1; 13.38.1; 13.38.2; 13.44; 13.50; 
13.58.5. no. 8; 13.59.2.2; 13.59.4 no. 16; 
14.22.4.2 NOS. 1, 2, 15, 17, 20, 22; 14.22.4.3 
no. 26; 14.22.5.1 nO. 13; 14.32.4; 14.36.3; 
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15.1.5 DO. 103; 15.9; 15.17; 15.24; 15.33; 
15.43.25 15.47.2.2 
(geodesy, surveying, misahah) 
NO. 109; 13.32; 14.22.4.2 NO. 9; 14.22.5.2 
NOS. 15, 58; 15.51.11 n0. 2 
giant 8.5.2 
giraffe (zarafah) 13.66.4 
gladiators (al-mubärizün fi -harb) 5.1.18.1, 2 
glass(zujaj) 8.32.2; 10.114 no. 243; 13.58.4.5 
glassblowing 24.4 
goat (maiz) 1.11; 2.1.6.3 
God/Creator (Allah, Bari’, Khaliq, Mubdi‘) 
Preface; 1.1; 1.5; 1.6; 1.12; 2.1.2; 2.1.4; 
2.1.5; 2.1.5.2: 4.3.5 NOS. 1—4, 41; 4.4.2.3; 
4.6.11 no. 8; 7.3; 8.1.2; 8.3.17; 8.13.4; 
8.19.2; 8.26.9; 8.29.7; 8.29.16—21; 8.29.22 
no. 78; 10.1.14 nos. 10, 38, 113, 184, 190, 
270, 282; 10.2.4 NO. 33; 10.4.8; 10.22.4 
nO. 1; 10.66.7; 11.5.25 nos. 4, 87; 11.8.6 
NO. 9; 11.12; 1113.6; 11.19.6.1; 1119.7 nO. 5; 
13.66.5; 14.22.4.3 nO. 18; 14.22.4.4; 
14.22.5.1 NO. 11; 14.25.6; 15.1.4; 15.18.2; 
15.40.8 nos. 6, 18; 16.46.2; 15.47.3 no. 7; 
15.52.11 
gold (dhahab) 4.1.5; 4.3.6.2 no. 18; 5.1.7; 
5.1.37; 7.9.3; 8.4.11; 8.4.12; 8.5.2; 8.26.15; 
8.29.5; 8.29.6; 8.32.2; 10.114 no. 269; 
10.76.2; 11.5.16; 11.5.17; 11.5.25 no. 82; 
13.27.2; 13.66.3; 14.31.2; 14.31.4; 14.31.6; 
14.34.2; 14.54.6; 15.23.3; 15.40.3; 15.50.3; 
15.51.8 
gout (niqris) - gout 
15.43.3 
governance, administration (siyāsah, tadbir) 
2.1.2; 4.4.5; 4.6.13.1 NOS. 17, 37; 10.1.14 
NOS. 197, 199; 10.2.4 DO. 11; 10.3.14 
NO. 140; 10.44.5 NO. 45; 11.2: 52 
NO. 90; 14.25.9 no. 87; 14.29.4 nO. 5; 
15.1.3.2; 15.1.5 nO. 60; 15.33 NO. 4; 15.40.9 
nos. 116-1173 
government inspectorate, inspection (his- 
bah) 10.2.34; 10.2.4 nos. 7-8; 13.19.3; 
13.51.1 
grammar see Arabic language and grammar 
Greek language (Yundni, Yünäniyyah) 2.2; 
4.6.9; 8.1.1; 8.22; 8.29.2; 8.29.3; 8.29.4; 
8.29.8; 8.29.9; 8.32.1; 9.2; 9.32; 9.44; 
9-47; 9-49; 10.33; 10.44.25 10.44.3; 11.5.25 
no. 66; 13.36.2.1; 13.36.2.2; 13.36.2.3 


10.114 


8.5.2; 10.5.4; 13.68; 
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(Ighrīgī) 13.36.2.2; 13.36.2.3 
(lughat al-Rūm al-gadīmah wa-hiya al- 
Yūnāniyyāh) 5.1.32 
(Rumi, ‘Byzantine’, vernacular Greek) 
8.26.8; 9.32; 1 
gruel (Kishk, kishkiyyah) 8.312 
hadith 8.13.4; 13.65; 13.68.1; 13.86.1; 15.10; 
15.13 
haemorrhoids (bawasir, sing. bāsūr) 12.5 
fissures caused by haemorrhoids (shiqaq 
al-bawasir) 11.16 no. 1.14 
hail (barad) 10.1.14 no. 268 
hair dye see henna 
halo (halah) 10.1.14 no. 80; 11.8.6 no. 7; 
14.22.5.2 no. 8 
hallucinations see psychosomatic ailments 
hangover, effects of alcohol (khumār) 
8.29.12; 13.37; 1414.4 
harraqah (kind of boat resembling a yacht) 
8.25.7 
headache (suda‘/ishtikd l-ra’s) | 7.9.2; 8.2; 
8.8.2; 11.8.5; 11.13.3.14; 12.5; 15.1.4(p) 
migraine (shaqiqah) 12.5 
‘pain in the brain’ (alam al-dimagh) asso- 
ciated with a gastric distress at the 
mouth of the [cardiac] orifice of the 
stomach and the diaphragm 8.5.3; 
8.5.6 no. 4 
violent/excruciating (suda mubarrih) 
17 
health, definition of 8.19.4 
Hebrew (lisan al-Yahüd, al-Ibräniyyah) 
13.47; 13.48 
hedgehog (al-qunfudh) 1.1 
hemiplegia see paralysis 
hemlock (gūniyūn) 4.4.3.2 
henna (hinnd) 8.5.4; 15.50.1 
hair dye ‘black henna’ (katam) 7 
herb (hashishah) - a general term 1.2; 
1.3.20; 1.11 
heretic (zindīg, mulhid) 8.29.16; 8.29.18; 
10.114 DO. 174 
hiccups (fuāg/ fuwaq) 
hiera see medicinal paste 
hisbah see government inspectorate 
honey ('asal) 4.1.9.1 no. 6; 4.3.2; 4.3.4.3; 7.5.5; 
7.5.6; 8.13.4; 8.27.2; 10.36; 15.8.1 
cure for diarrhoea 8.13.4 


8.4.1 
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hābūg honey 4.3.2 
rose honey ( julanjubīn) 
horoscopes see nativities 
hospital (bīmāristān) 
Antākiyah 10.38.6 no. 7 
Baghdad ('Adudī hospital) 
10.33; 10.37.1; 10.37.2; 10.42; 10.58.3; 
10.64.1; 10.72; 10.79; 11.5.2; 11.5.3; 11.5.4; 
11.5.6; 11.5.7; 14.22.5.1 No. 3N 
Baghdad (founded by Abū l-Hasan 


11.13.3.14 


10.31; 10.32; 


Bajkam) 10.4.8 
Baghdad (founded by Ibn al-Furat) 
10.5.2 


Baghdad (founded by ‘good vizier’ ‘Ali ibn 
Īsā) 10.4.4.1; 6 

Baghdad (Harun al-Rashid) 8.25.8 

Baghdad (under Mugtadir) 10.4.4.2 

Baghdad (Badr al-Mu'tadidi's hospital) 


10.4.5 

Baghdad (founded by Shaghab, mother of 
al-Mugtadir) 10.4.6 

Baghdad (unspecified) 8.5.2; 8.5.4; 8.15.1 
8.25.5; 8.25.6; 10.13.1; 10.76.2; 11.5.5 
(before Adudi) 

Cairo (Nāsirī hospital) 14.40.1; 14.40.2; 


14.43.1; 14.47.2; (not the later hospital 
belonging to the fort, but the older 
one that was situated, at that time, 
near the flea markets of lower Cairo) 
15.511 

Damascus (Non) 15.9; 15.13; 15.23.4.2; 
15.24; 15.30; 15.33; 15.34; 15.35; 15.36.1; 
15.37.1 15.38; 15.39; 15.40.3; 15.42; 
15.46.3; 15.50.1; 15.50.3; 15.50.4; 15.50.53 
15.51.2; 15.51.3; 15.51.45 15.52.1 15.53; 
15.57.1 15.58; (two hospitals founded 
by Ibn Zangi) 15.51.6; (al-Bimaristan 
al-Saghir) 15.57.1 

director (amin) 13.71 

Fustāt 13.34.1 

general 4.1.10.2 no. 20; 5.1.20; 10.54.3 
NO. 1; 10.64.20 1205. 2, 3; 11.5.25 nos. 218; 
11.16 no. 1.32; 14.43.3 NO. 1 

Gondeshapür 8.1.1; 8.1.2; 816; 8.25.1; 
8.25.2; 8.25.6; 8.25.8 

Jerusalem 15.45.1 

Marrakesh 13.71 

Mayyāfārigīn 10.54.1; 10.54.2; 10.54.3 
no. 2 the Fārigī hospital 
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origin of term bīmāristān and association 
with Hippocrates 4.1.4 
al-Raqqah 15.524 
Rayy 115.7 
House of Wisdom (bayt li-l-hikmah, bayt al- 
hikmah) Museum’ — 4.6.7.2; 6.1.3; 8.29.5 
hubris 13.58 
humours, four 5.1.36 nos. 5-9; 6.3.2; 7.1.4 
atrabilious/melancholic humours (khilt 
sawdāwī) 10.23.2 
hunchback, gibbosity (hadab) 5.1.34 no. 8 
hypochondria see mental and emotional dis- 
orders 
hyssop see thyme 


ice, snow (thalj) 5.1.8.1; 5.1.22; 7.8.3; 8.3.7; 
8.4.6; 8.8.2; 8.8.6; 10.1.14 no. 268; 
11.5.25 NOS. 95, 109, 110; 11.13.3.14; 13.1.2; 
15.3.1.2 
icon (günah) 8.29.16; 8.29.17 
imprisonment, prison, confinement, arrest 
(habs, itigāl, qabd, sijn) 4.41; 4.4.2.3; 
4.4.4 NO. 15; 5.115; 7-5-3; 7-5-4 8.3.4; 
8.3.5; 8.7; 810.4; 8.29.7; 8.29.18; 10.2.3.1; 
10.3.6; 10.4.4.1; 10.5.3; 10.5.4; 10.8.8; 
10.10.3; 10.29; 10.79; 11.13.3.4; 13.1.2; 
13.58.25 13.58.2.2; 13.58.3.1; 13.58.3.4; 
14.49.2; 15.48; 15.49.2; 15.49.4; 15.49.5; 
15.50.2 
incense (bakhür) 8.3.24; 8.4.6; 8.4.7; 8.20.3; 
8.20.6; 8.20.12; 8.29.10; 10.37.3 
(nadd) 10.64.3; 13.58.4.7 
inflammation (awrām) 10.23.2 


ink (hibr) | 103114 no. 279; 10.64.19.3; 11.5.25 
no. 175 
inkpad (ligah) 10.1.14 no. 279 
innate heat (harärat al-gharizah) 14.54.7 
insomnia (sahar) 5.1.29.3; 8.39; 10.36 
(yagazah) 5.1.39 no. 162 
(araq) Galen 5.1.29.3 
intellect, intelligence, reason (aql) 4.1.8.2 


NO. 34; 4.4.4 NOS. 33, 49; 4.5.3 NO. 50; 
4.5.4 NO. 4; 5.1.18.1; 5.1.18.2; 5.1.35 Nos. 11, 
12; 7.1.2; 8.20.6; 8.26.16; 10.1.14 nos. 20, 
208; 10.2.4 NO. 32; 10.16; 10.23.3 nO. 5; 
10.37.3; 10.66.9 no. 7; 11.5.25 no. 158; 
11.13.2.2; 13.59.4 No. 11; 13.66.6 nos. 29, 
31, 34, 35; 14-22.4.3 NO. 33; 15.1.5 DOS. 47, 
48 
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Active Intellect (ot aql al-fa“al) 
no. 18; 13.59.2.2; 13.59.4 NOS. 9, 
24 
intelligibles, general (ma'gūlāt kulliyyah) 
4.6.5.1; 7.2.2 
intestinal complaints see gastro-intestinal 
complaints 
intoxication see drunkenness 
jaundice (yaraqan) 1.10 


11.13.7.8 


in swallows 1.10 
jaundice stone see ‘The stone of jaundice’ 
jewels see precious stones 
jinn (demons) 15.1.5 no. 57 
Jupiter (al-Mushtari) 7.8.2; 11.13.7.9; 
13.58.4.8; 14.25.1; 15.1.4 
jurisprudence see law 


Kabah run 

kharībī (kind of cucumber) 8.19.5 

kidney stones see calculi 2 

killing, execution, murder, assassination 

(qatl, ightiyāl) 7.5.3; 7-5-4; 7-5-5; 7.5.6; 

7.9.4; 8.4.3; 8.10.3; 8.23.3; 8.29.7; 8.29.15; 
8.29.19; 8.29.20; 10.2.3.1; 10.2.3.2; 
10.2.3.3; 10.64.16; 10.64.19.13; 10.77.2; 
10.77.3; 11.5.17; 11.13.3.4; 11.19.5; 11.20; 
11.23; 12.5; 13.1.2; 13.51.15 13.58.4.4; 13.71; 
15.18.1; 15.18.2; 15.20; 15.40.3; 15.49.3; 


15.49.4 
ladder (sullam) 15.36.1.2 
lamb (sakhlah, kharūf) 14.41; 14.25 


see also meat 
lassitude; looseness of the limbs 
see paralysis 
Latin language (Latīnī) 5.1.16.1; 13.36.2.2 
latitudes ('urüd) 10.3.14 no. 6 
laurel tree see plants 
law, Islamic jurisprudence (figh) 5.114; 
10.81.4; 10.83.1; 10.83.4; 10.83.5; 10.83.7 
NOS. 2, 4; 11.13.2.3; 11.19.4; 11.19.7 DOS. 4, 
6, 13; 13.4; 13.66.1; 13.66.6 nos. 2, 3, 25; 
13.80.25 14.39.2; 15.21. NO. 1; 15.34; 15.35; 
15.40.2; 15.52.1 
Jewish law ( figh al-Yahüd, sharīat al- 
Yahüd) 13.48, 13.49 
law college, law school (madrasah) 
10.43.45 10.64.3; 10.81.4; 10.83.1; 
10.83.3; 10.83.4; 11.19.2; 15.18.1.3; 15.19; 
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15.20; 15.22; 15.34; 15.35; 15.40.2; 
15.40.5 
revealed law, Sharia (al-ulūm al- 
shar‘tyyah) 4.3.4.3; 4.5.3 NO. 24; 5.113; 
8.29.5; 10.69.3.13; 10.83.1; 11.19.1; 13.59.21; 
13.63.6; 13.66.6 no. 26; 13.68.1; 14.25.2; 
14.484; 14.57.1; 15.19; 15.21; 15.22 
laxatives (mulayyin) 7.9.3; 8.5.5; 8.20.3; 
8.26.20 no. 40; 8.29.20; 8.30.5; 
14.54.11 
see also purgation, purgatives 
lemon see fruit 
lemon balm (al-rayhan al-turunjani) 
14.54.11 
see also 'catnip' 


leprosy, or elephantiasis ( judhàm) 14.49; 
15.23.41 
(al-baras wa-Ljudhàm) 1.3.2n 
leper (majdhüm) 1.8; 15.23.4.1 (or 


someone with elephantiasis); al-abras 
8.22 1 
mujadhdham "leprous' 14.49.2 
tajadhdhama (he contracted leprosy) 
AIL5 
lettuce (khass) 1.6 
juice made of the leaves of lettuce 
(‘usarat al-khass) 1.6 
lightning (barq) 10.1.14 no. 268 
linen (Kattan) 2 
linguistic disciplines (‘tlm al-lisan) 
lion (asad) | 13.63.81 
liver (kabid) 1.6; 1.11 
see also gastro-intestinal complaints 
lizard ('azayah) 14.14.6 
Egyptian lizard, skink (sagangür) 
15.40.9 DO. 74 
locusts (jardd) 1.9; 10.62.2; 10.62.3 
logic (mantiq, burhan, giyās) 3.3; 3.4; 
4.1.1.4; 4.6.4.1; 5.1.3; 5.1.23; 5.1.24.1; 
5.1.34 DO. 11; 5.1.37 NO. 20; 8.23.4 no. 2; 
8.26.5; 8.29.22 nos. 37, 63; 8.30.4; 8.30.6 
no. 8; 10.1.4; 104.8; 10.1.14 nos. 2, 24— 
26, 30; 10.2.4 NO. 53; 10.3.14 nos. 7, 88; 
10.18; 10.20; 10.21; 10.22.4 NO. 5; 10.23.15 
10.23.3 NO. 2; 10.38.6 no. 8; 10.44.5 
NOS. 49, 59; 10.58.2; 10.75.1; 10.78; 10.83.7 
NO. 5; 11.2; 11.5.23 NO. 4; 11.5.25 nos. 6, 


4.6.3.1 


101; 11.7; 11.13.2.4; 11.13.2.8; 11.13.3.1; 
11.13.3.2 NOS. 11, 25, 33; 11.13.3.7; 11.13.3.8; 
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11.13.3.10; 11.13.3.15; 11.13.7.8 no. 8, 30, 31, 
35, 92; 13.2.1; 13.2.3 no. 8; 13.9; 13.29.1; 
13.30; 13.34.15 13.38.2; 13.44; 13.46; 13.47; 
13.48; 13.50; 13.51.4. NO. 6; 13.58.5 no. 10; 
13.63.5; 13.63.6; 13.66.6 no. 33; 14.23.4 
NO. 3; 14.25.9 NO. 92; 14.27.1; 14.27.25 
14.29.4 DO. 3; 14.48.4 nOS. 3, 4, 5; 15.1.2; 
15.1.3.2; 15.1.3.3; 15.1.5 NOS. 9, 10, 12, 76; 
15.3.1; 15.8.11; 15.17; 15.29; 15.40.9 DOS. 97, 
123, 129, 130, 133, 166, 169; 15.59 no. 3 


(al-sina'ah al-dhihniyyah) 13.59.21; 
13.59.4 nO. 14 
(giyas, analogy) 8.26.16 
love ('ishq) 4.1.8.3; 5.1.34 nos. 12—13; 10.1.14 


NO. 194; 10.2.4 nO. 36; 10.69.4 no. 7; 
11.13.7.8 no. 98; 14.54.12 


(mahabbah) 10.37.5 no. 42; 11.5.25 
no. 22.11 
lute (ŭd) 7.1.1; 115.7; 1.9.2.3; 13.58.1; 13.59.15 


15.8.1; 15.14; 15.29; 15.51.45 15.58.3 


madrasah see under law, Islamic jurispru- 
dence 
magic, natural (sīmiyā') 10.83.3; 1.5.14; 
15.18.1.1; 15.18.1.2; 15.40.3 
magic number grids, magic squares (‘adad 
al-waqf) 
15.31.6 no. 22 
magician see sorcerer 
mallow (anthārīgūn) 4.3 


10.3.14 NO. 124; 14.22.5.2 NO. 51; 


mandrake (luffah) 8.4.7; 3 
manna (taranjubin) 8.2949 
marble (marmar) 8.29.6 


marriage (nikah, tazwīj) 4.1.8.1 no. 22; 
4.4.2.1; 4.6.2.3; 4.6.6.1-2; 7.9.1; 15.11.2.3 
Mars (al-Mirrikh) | 10.114 no. 165; 10.38 4; 
11.13.7.9; 14.25.1 
marshmallow (khitmi) 
mastic (mastakd) 15.48 
mathematical sciences (al-ulüm al- 
riyadiyyah, riyadiyyat) 4.1.1.4; 4.6.3.2; 
4.6.4.2; 9.40; 10.1.14 nO. 15; 10.67.1; 
11.3; 11.13.2.8; 11.13.3.10; 11.21; 13.8; 13.43; 
13.58.1; 14.21; 14.22.1; 14.22.3.1; 14.22.4.2 
NO. 24; 14.23.1; 15.1.1; 15.14; 15.24; 15.33; 
15.51.6 
applied mathematics (mu'amalat) 
13.5.2; 13.6.1.1.; 13.6.2. no. 2; 13.8; 14.22.4.2 


2.1.6.2; 8.19.5 


nO. 10; 14.22.5.2 NO. 10; 15.51.1 
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mathematician (riyadi, sahib al-riyadat) 
4.6.3.4; 13.5.1 
mawlà (client; manumitted slave; fem. maw- 
lah, pl. mawali) 7.1; 7.5.2; 7.5.3; 8.3.7; 
8.3.15; 8.10.2; 8.10.3; 8.20.7; 13.24.1 
measles (hasbah) 8.3.11; 10.46 
see also smallpox 
meat (lahm) 4.3.4.3; 4.6.10; 5.1.16.3; 7.1.3; 
7.9.1; 7.9.4; 8.3.7; 8.3.12; 8.3.15; 8.4.12; 
8.21.2; 11.5.3; 11.13.7.6 
calf, veal (jl) 15.15 
camel (jazür) 74.3 
chicken, hen, cock, pullet, poult, poultry, 
squab (dajaj, dik, farrüj, farkh) 
2.1.6.3; 5.1.16.4; 8.3.6; 8.4.6; 8.4.7; 8.25.3; 
10.5.4; 11.5.12; 13.66.3; 14.4.1; 14.25.9 
NO. 56; 15.3.2; 15.36.1.3; 15.50.4 
cow, beef (baqar) 7.1.3; 15.15 
cooked in sour milk (madirah) 6 
cooked in vinegar (masüs) 8.4.7 
dried salt meat (qadid mālih) 7.1.3; 7.1.5; 
7.8.3; 7.94 
francolin (durraj) 
10.3.9; 10.68.1.2 
horse (faras) 15.3.1.2 
kid, young goat ( jady) 
14.41 
kid brains (dimäghjady) 8.20.1 
lamb (hamal, kharüf, dan fati) 
8.4.7; 14.4.1; 15.1.1.2; 15.25 
liver (kabid) 10.3.9; 10.8.4 
mutton (dan) | 3 
peacock(tawüs) 8.21.2; 8.26.8 
roast meat (kardanäj, Persian gardandj) 
8.3.6; 14.4.1 
(shiw@) 8.3.7 
stewed meat (isfīdbāj) 
8.13.3 
(yakhni) 14.54.1 
sheep (ghanam) | 15184.2 
snake, viper (af ā) 15.23.41 
medical experience (tajribah) 
medical knowledge 
acquired by chance 1.8; 1.9 
acquired through instinct 1.11 
behaviour/etiquette 4.1.3.1-3; 4.1.4—7; 
5.1.18; 5.1.30; 7.1.2; 8.29.7; 10.1.11; 10.3.14 
no. 33; 11.5.23; 14.25.1; 14.25.7—8; 14.25.9 
nos. 28-29; 15.40.8 


8.3.13; 8.4.12; 8.20.12; 


8.4.7; 8.25.3; 


748; 


8.4.12; 


11; 1.8 
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discovery/inventionof 11-1. 

essential to all human societies 1.4 

from God and divine inspiration 
15 

from observation or imitation animals 


1.1; 1.2; 


1.10 

Hippocrates’ definition 4.1.8.2 no. 33; 
5.12 

human invention 

inspired by dreams 

invented by Egyptians 1.1 

invention of Chaldaeans 1.1 

invention of Hermes 1.1 

invented by people of Kos 1.1 

public displays 5.1.10.1; 5.1.18.2 

teaching (ta'lim), teacher (mu‘addib, 
mu‘allim, mudarris, shaykh, ustadh), 
student/pupil (mushtaghil, muta‘allim, 
tilmidh) 3.1; 3.2; 4.5.2; 5.1.16.2; 5.1.37 
nos. 7-10, 36; 6.1.1; 6.3.1-6.4; 8.29.3; 
10.37.3; 10.66.1; 13.63.6; 14.22.4.1; 14.25.5; 
14.25.8; 15.1.5 NO. 93; 15.36.1.1; 15.37.1 
15.40.7; 15.40.8 NOS. 2,3; 15.50.3; 15.50.5; 
15.51.25 15.50.6; 50.51.9 NOS. 14, 22 

medicinal earths, terra sigillata (al-tin al- 
makhtüm) 5.1.21.1; tin, probably ‘Khuras- 


1.1; 1.2 
1.1; 1.6;1.7 


ani clay’ 7.9.2 
medicine, definition of 8.20.8 
melancholia see mental and emotional dis- 
orders 
melon see fruit 
memory (hifz) 4.4.2.1; 4.6.11 no. 84; 8.20.6; 
8.26.14; 8.30.6. no. 11 
menstruation (hayd) 
retained menstruation (hayd muhtabas) 
1.1 
mental and emotional disorders 
agitation (galag) 1.2 
anxiety, worry (hamm) 
5.1.34 Nos. 1, 3, 6 
corruption of the mind ( fasad al-'agl) 
10.8.10 
delusions 10.66.2 
disorder of the mind (ikhtilat) 
distress (karb) 1.2 
melancholia, melancholy (ghalabat 
al-sawdā/hamm) 8.26.20 no. 44; 
10.1.12.D0. 3; 10.66.2; 1113.3.3; 13.1 
al-waswās al-sawdáwi | 44.3.3 


1.1; 4.1.8.2 no. 29; 


10.23.2 
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hypochondria, melancholic (marad 
al-marāggiyyā) 10.13.6; 1013.7; 
15.40.9 DO. 157 
sadness, grief, sorrow (huzn) 11 
(ghamm) 4.1.8.2 no. 29; 5.1.34 
NOS. 1,2,3,5 
see also insomnia; vertigo 
Mercury (Utarid) 14.25.1; 15.1.4 
metaphysics (al-'ilm al-ilahi, mā bad al- 
tabtah) 4.1.1.4; 4.4.1; 4.4.2.4; 4.6.3.1; 
4.6.4.2; 10.46.1; 10.46.4 no. 3; 10.69.4 
NO. 2; 11.5.8; 11.5.25 nos. 76, 77, 80, 
81, 145, 151, 152, 174; 11.13.2.8; 11.13.3.7; 
1113.7.8 nos. 2, 83; 13.59.2.2; 13.59.2.3; 
13.66.6 no. 7; 13.66.6 nos. 9, 10, 37; 
14.22.4.1; 14.22.4.3; 14.22.5.1 NOS. 3, 4; 
14.25.9 NO. 91; 14.27.25 14.27.4 DO. 3; 
15.1.3.2; 15.1.5 NOS. 44, 73; 15.40.9 
NOS. 159, 166; 15.59 no. 3 
meteorology (al-athar al-ulwiyyah) 13.59.4 
NO. 2; 14.22.4.1; 14.22.5.1 nO. 16; 15.1.5 


no. 26 
mezereon (mäzariyün) 1.9; 10.62.2-3 
midget 8.5.2 
Mihrajan (Persian feast of vernal equinox) 
8.21.2 
milk (laban, alban) 8.6; 8.12; 8.29.22 no. 58; 
10.10.1; 11.5.25 NO. 200; 14.25.9 No. 14; 
1545 
asses’ milk (laban al-utun) 14.25.9 no. 18 
churned (makhid) 8.26.6 
fresh (laban halib) 8.4.6 
sour milk, yoghurt (laban) 8.3.12; 
8.26.16; 13.1.2 
water buffalo milk (laban al-jawamis) 
14.3; 14.4.1 
milkwort see spurge 
Milky Way (al-majarrah) 10.51.2; 14.22.5.2 


nos. 46, 62; 14.25.9. no. 63 

mint (nammäm) 8.4.7 

see also aromatic plants 

mirror (miräh) 4.5.3 no. 36;10.1.14 nos. 98, 
108, 262; 10.44.5 nO. 43; 13.63.8.1; 
14.22.5.1 nO. 18; 14.22.5.2 nos. 18, 19; 
15.8.3 

monk (rahib pl. ruhban) 7.8.3; 8.3.10; 8.316; 
8.3.20; 8.25.8; 8.26.7; 8.26.8; 8.26.9; 
10.31; 10.38.6 no. 1; 10.69; 13.13; 13.21.2.2; 
13.36.2.4; 14.14.25 14.49.25 15.43.2 
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monkey see ape 

monkshood see aconite 

moon (qamar) 7.8.2; 8.4.13; 8.29.22 no. 55; 
10.1.14 nos. 80, 231; 10.3.14 NOS. 93, 101; 
14.22.5.2 nos. 6, 49, 82; 14.25.1 

new or crescent moon (hiläl) 5.2.1; 

10.1.14 nO. 61; 10.3.14 nO. 64; 13.58.4.6; 
14.22.5.2 NOS. 20, 21; 15.33; 15.33 NO. 2 


full moon (badr) 13.58.4.9; 13.63.8.2; 
14.39.3 
mountains (jibal) 10.2.4 no. 28; 10.3.14 no. 1; 


15.5111 no. 6 
mouse (far) 1.3.21; 14.4.1; 14.25.9 NO. 57 
mukhammasah (strophic poem) 15.58.6 
mule (baghl) 8.5.2; 8.5.5; 8.26.16; 8.29.20; 
10.83.3; 14.4.3; 14.31.53 14.44.33 14.51.25 
15.23.3; 15.49.2; 15.50.33 15.50.5 
murder see killing 
music: musical melodies (mūsīgī, 1 
müsigiyyah) 1.1; 4.345 4.3.2; 10.1.14 
NOS. 55, 59, 60; 10.2.4 NOS. 13, 14, 23; 
10.3.14 DOS. 40—42; 10.44.2; 10.64.9; 
11.5.25 nO. 180; 11.13.3.10; 11.13.7.8 
NO. 47; 13.50; 13.584; 13.58.5. no. 7; 
13.59.114.22.5.1 NO. 9; 15.1.1.3; 15-1.5 
nos. 35, 38; 15.8.1; 15.9; 15.14; 15.18.1.1; 
15.511; 15.51.4 
music, as cure for ailments 1.1 
musical composition (ta’lif al-luhün) 
10.1.4; 10.114 DO. 55 
musical pipe (alat al-zamr) 
no. 128 
musk (misk) 
13.63.8.2 
mustard (khardal) 8.4.9; 10.23.2 
muwashshahat (strophic poems) 
13.63.8.2; 13.68.2; 15.11.3 no. 8 
myrobalan, a kind of plum (ihlilaj or halilaj) 


10.3.14 


8.4.6; 8.20.6; 13.58.4.7; 


13.63.1; 


napkin (mindil, mandil) 

nard see spikenard 

nativities (horoscopes, mawālīd) 
nos. 66, 68, 168, 169; 12.1 no. 2; 12.2; 12.4; 
14.25.1 

nausea see gastro-intestinal complaints 

Nawrüz, Nayrüz (Persian New Year) 8.4.1; 
8.21.2; 15.31.5 

needle (ibrah) 10.64.19.9; 10.65.3 

nosebleed (ru@f) 1.2; 5.1.29.2; 1 


8.32.2 


10.114 
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numbers (addd) 4.4.2.2 no. 11; 4.5.1; 10.1.4 
10.114 nos. 36—38, 107; 10.2.4 no. 16; 
10.3.14 nO. 46; 13.5.1; 13.6.1.1; 13.6.2; 13.7; 
13.8; 13.9; 13.38.1; 13.45; 13.50; 14.22.4.2 
nO. 23; 15.31.6 no. 22 

see also arithmetic 

numbness (khadar) 5.1.18.3; 13.65; 14.48 

oath (‘ahd, half, yamin) 411; 4.1.2; 4.1.3.1; 
8.29.7; 8.32.3; 10.64.3; 1113.3.2 no. 36; 
13.58.4.2; 13.63.5; 15.58.2 

oath of allegiance (bayah) 8.10.3; 1113.3.7; 
1113.6; 1113.8 

obesity 8.8.5 

cure by inducedfear 8.8.5 

occult properties (khawäss) 8.6; 8.29.22 
no. 108; 12.1; 13.61.4 

oculist 5.2.1; 8.24; 13.2.1; 13.65; 14.17; 14.34.15 
14.34.25 14.44.33 15.11.1; 15.11.2; 15.25; 
15.33; 15.36.1; 15.50.3; 15.51.1 

container of eye medicines (mukhulah) 
14-44-3 


oculist’s bag ( uddat al-kuhl) 14.34.2 
oleander (diflā) 1.11 
olives, olive tree (zaytün) 1.7; 13.63.4 


olive oil (zayt) 
omens (sawänih) 
onager (ayr) 13.58.4.4 

onions (basal) 7.8.3 

ophthalmology see art of treating eye dis- 


15.48 
10.1.14 NO. 104 


eases; eye ailments 
opium (afyün/abyün) 
15.50.4 
optic nerve ('asab al-ayn) 8.5.2; 8.5.6 no. 3 
optics (ilm al-manäzir) 10.1.14 nos. 86, 117; 
11.5.25 NO. 18; 14.22.4.2 NO. 5; 14.22.5.2 


1.8; 5.1.21.1; 8.20.11; 


nos. 3, 27 

organ (musical instrument, urghun) 15.14 

ornithomancy (zajr) 10.1.14 no. 40; 10.3.8 

orpiment (zarnikh, zirnikh) 8.29.2 

orpine Livelong /'Everlasting' (Hayy al- 
alam) a variety of sedum 1.9 

overeating (bitnah) 7.1.5 

ox (thawr) 111; 5.1.35 no. 16 

oxymel, a syrup made of honey and vinegar 
(sakanjubin or sakanjabin) 8.3.15; 8.4.8; 

8.27.2; 14.42.2 
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pain 
earache 
pain in the joints 8.5.2; 12.6 
pain in the back 5 
pain in the knees 12.5 
stabbing pain (waja‘nakhis) 3 
throbbing ache (darabān) 10.5.4 
see also headache; eye ailments; gastro- 
intestinal complaints; gout 
paleness, cure of 3 
palsy see tremor 
panacea see theriac; see bezoar 
paper (warag, girtās, ruq'ah, tirs) 
8.26.15; 8.29.21; 8.29.22; 8.32.3 


13.21.2.2 


8.26.6; 


paralysis 
convulsions, cramping (al-shanäj/al- 
tashannuj) 13.62.2.3 
drooping head (tasaggut al-ra’s) 5.1.34 
no.8 
inability to walk, weakness of movement 
15.10 


lassitude; looseness of the limbs (istir- 
kha”) 10.13.2; 10.23.2; 10.36 

paralysis, partial ( falij/falaja), hemiple- 
gia 4.1.7; 8.3.3; 8.8.3; 8.8.4; 8.26.16; 
8.26.17; 8.30.3; 10.13.2; 10.23.2; 10.36; 
12.5; 14.25.9 nos. 42 and 68; 14.54.7; 
14.56.2; 15.23.4.2 


a hemiplegic (maflūj) 15.8.13(p); 
15.42 
paralysis of face (lagwah) 10.13.2; 
10.23.2; 10.36 


paralysis of arm/ paralysis of limbs 8.3 
paralysis and slackness of tongue 
15.50.5 
tremors, trembling, the palsy (irtiäsh) 
12.5 (rajafan) 14.14.2 
see also epilepsy, numbness, rigidity 
paronomasia (tajnīs) 11.13.5; 13.63.8.1; 15.58 
patrons/patronage 5.1.7; 5.1.10.1; 5.1.37 
nos. 20, 27, 28, 37, 167 
peacock (tāwūs) 8.26.8 and see under meat 
penis, swollen ` 1 
penis, ulcerated 13.22 
pepper (filfil) 8.3.6 
perfumes, scents (rawā'ih tayyibah, tib, ‘itr, 
lakhalikh) 4.1.1.2; 4.4.2.2 no. 4; 8.3.13; 
8.3.22; 8.4.2; 8.4.7; 8.29.19; 9.9 no. 2; 
10.1.14 NO. 252, 253; 13.68.2; 14.14.3 
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musk-and-ambergris perfume (ghäliyah) 
8.9; 15.48 
oil of the ben tree (duhn bān) 15.48 
nadd  10.64.3 
Persian language ( fārisiyyah) 8.11; 8.2; 
8.3.11; 8.5.2; 8.25.6; 8.29.4; 9.2; 10.37.3; 
10.64.1; 11.2; 11.13.7.8 no. 68; 11.194; 12.2 
NO. 1; 12.3. NO. 1; 12.5; 15.51.2 
pestilential disease (tā'ūn, pl tawa' i/waba/ 
awba'/amrad fashiyah) 
10.1.14 NO. 155; 10.4.4.2; 10.38.4; 11.8; 
14.14.33 14.25.3; 15.50.3 
see also famine 
pharmaceutical terms: see drug; emetics; 


1.12; 5.1.10.2; 5.9; 


enema; syrup 
philosopher ( faylasüf, pl. falasifah, muta- 
falsif) 2.1.6.2; 4.6.7.1; 4.6.9; 7.2.2; 8.2; 

8.5.3; 8.29.22 nos. 12, 61, 87; 10.1.1.1; 
10.1.4; 10.1.6; 10.114 NOS. 194, 202, 
267, 279; 10.3.6; 10.19; 10.37.1; 10.441; 
10.44.5 NOS. 23, 62; 10.51.1; 10.67.1; 
10.75.3; 11.5.15; 11.5.25 DOS. 41, 184; 
11.8.4; 11.8.6 no. 6; 1.19.7 no. 21; 12.5; 
13.1.2; 13.10; 13.29.2; 13.36.3 no. 4; 
13.39; 13.41; 13.48; 14.25.9 NO. 90; 15.1.1; 
15.1.1.3; 15.1.5 NO. 39; 15.3.1; 15.8.1; 15.17; 
15.43.2 

philosophy ( falsafah) 4.3.6.2; 4.6.4.1- 
4.6.5.3; 5.1.18.1; 7.2.1; 8.29.15; 10.1.2; 
10.1.14 DOS. 1-4, 24; 10.2.4 DO. 43; 10.3.3; 
10.3.11; 10.37.5 NOS. 37, 38; 10.44.25 
10.58.2; 10.78; 11.5.7; 11.5.9; 11.5.23 Nos. 4, 
148; 11.9.3 no. 2; 11.13.2.2; 11.13.2.3; 
11.13.2.7; 13.29.1; 13.30; 13.31; 13.38.2; 
13.46; 13.59.2.1; 14.22.4.1; 14.22.4.4; 
14.25.9 NO. 23; 14.25.9 NO. 75; 14.27.2; 
15.1.1.2; 15.1.5 DOS. 31, 49, 56, 85, 95, 98; 
15.18.1; 15.40.3; 15.47.1 

(al-ulüm al-hikmiyyah, al-kutub al- 

hikmiyyah, hikmah) 9.6; 9.23; 10.6; 
10.18; 10.22.1.1; 10.23.1; 10.35; 10.37.25 
10.37.3; 10.38.1; 10.38.3; 10.46.1; 10.51.25 
10.58.1; 10.66.9 NO. 1; 10.67.1; 10.70; 
10.75.1 10.81.1; 10.83.1; 10.83.4; 10.83.7 
NO. 6; 11.3; 11.5.25 NOS. 191, 193; 11.7; 11.8.2; 
11.9.1; 11.13.3.2 NO. 34; 11.13.7.8 nos. 6, 15, 
16, 75, 76; 11.14; 11.15; 11.17; 11.19.1; 11.20; 
13.42; 13.63.5; 13.65; 13.66.3; 13.66.6 
no. 26; 13.76; 14.14.2; 14.21; 14.22.2; 
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14.23.1; 14.24; 14.27.1; 14.30; 14.42.1; 
14.48.1; 14.54.1; 14.57.1; 15.1.1; 15.1.1.1; 
15.1.1.3; 15.1.3.2; 15.3.1; 15.5; 15.8.1; 15.17; 
15.19; 15.20; 15.21; 15.22; 15.23.1; 15.29; 
15.30; 15.31.1; 15.31.6 nos. 9, 10, 11; 15.33; 
15.40.3; 15.48; 15.51.1; 15.51.2; 15.52.1; 


15-59 
phlebotomy see bloodletting 
phlegm (balgham) 14.26.3 no. 3; 7 


repletion of (al-imtila@ min al-balgham) 
10.8.4 
abnormal phlegm (al-kham) 12.5 
see also humours 
physicians 
physician attending in women’s quarters 
8.1; 8.25; 13.21.1; 14.4.3; 14.4.4 
physicians, feuds between 8.20 
physicians, examination of 10.4 
physician's shop see apothecary's shop 
revenue and payments to court physi- 
cians 8.3.22; 8.5.2; 8.8.1; 8.10.3; 8.12.1; 
8.13.3; 8.23.1; 8.24; 8.25.5; 8.26.2; 8.26.16; 
8.29.5; 8.29.7; 8.29.11; 8.29.20; 10.3; 14.18; 
14.31.55 14-34-2; 14.57.1; 15.3.1.6; 15.15; 
15.23.3; 15.36.1; 15.50.1; 15.50.3; 15.52.1 
physiognomy (firdsah) 4.1.6; 8.29.22 
NO. 105; 10.1.14 DO. 154; 11.19.7 no. 67 
pickled dishes (bawādir) 7 
pilgrimage, hajj (hajj) 7.6; 8.3.8; 8.3.10; 8.9; 
10.37.3; 10.44.5 NO. 20; 13.86.2; 15.24; 
15.40.7; 15.515 
pistachio nuts (fustuq) 7.7.2; 7.9.2; 818.4 
plagues see pestilential disease 
plants (nabāt) 4.1.3.4; 411.1; 1.5.23 no. 3; 
13.53; 13.59.4 NO. 5; 13.64.1; 13.86.1; 
14.14.1; 14.58.1; 14.58.2; 15.40.9 NO. 34; 
15.45.4 
botany (ilm al-nabāt) 
fleabane (gūnūrā) 3 
herbalist (‘ashshab) 14.58.3 
laurel or sweet bay (ghar) 2.1.6.3 
seeds of (habb al-ghar) 1.3.2 
Pleiades (al-Najm, al-Thurayya) 10.69.3.7; 
13.58.4.4; 13.58.4.5; 13.58.4.6; 15. 17 VS. 54; 
AIL1 


13.86.1; 14.58.1 


pleurisy see respiratory and throat ailments 

plums see fruit 

poison, poisoning (samm) 1.3.20; 7.5.1; 7.5.2; 
7-5-5; 7.5.6; 8.10.3; 8.34 no. 2; 10.114 
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no. 136; 10.44.5 NO. 21; 11.5.25 no. 90.8; 
12.2. NO. 13; 12.3 NO. 1; 13.1.1; 13.58.4.2; 
13.63.7; 13.64.2.1; 14.14.5; 14.14.6; 14.39.4 
no. 4 
see also hemlock 
Pole Star (al-Farqadan) 
pomegranate see fruit 
porcelain (sin?) 8.4.1 
porridge ('asidah) 14.4.4 
poultice (dimad) 
hot poultice /dressing (dimad hārr) 
10.36 
precious stones, gems, jewels ( jawahir, 
huliyy) 8.3.22; 8.26.20. no. n; 10.1.14 
NOS. 241, 242; 1.15 NO. 1; 15.15; 15.57.2 
no.1 
balas ruby, spinel (balakhsh) 15.18.1.3 
predestination, Fate (qadar) — 8.29.22 no. 78; 
11.19.7 NO. 19; 13.58.4.4; 15.30 No. 1 
prison see imprisonment 
prognosis (taqdimat al-marifah) 
13.24.1; 14.54.4 
by pulse  15.23.4.2; 15.36.1.4 
prognosis from weight of excrement 
8.20.11 
prophethood (nubuwwah) 


15.18.2 


8.3.15 


4.3.1; 7.2.1; 7.2.2; 
10.44.2; 14.22.5.1 NO. 7; 14.25.9 no. 80; 
15.31.4 

prophets (anbiya’) 8.5.3; 8.5.6 no. 6; 8.29.16; 
8.29.22 NO. 97; 10.2.2.2; 15.51.9 NO. 3 

prosody (arüd) 13.4 

providence (‘indyah ilahiyyah) 7.2.1 

psychosomatic ailments 8.3.3; 10.66.2; 
14.14.45 14.14.5; 14.54.12 

psychological cures 8.4.11 (for hiccups); 
8.8.5 (for obesity) 

pumpkin see squash 

pungent food (muharrafat) 

punkah (khaysh) 8.4.6; 8.4.7 

purging (istifragh) — 13.2.2; 14.54.7 

two methods of (istifrāghayn) 1.2 
purgation (is'hal) 10.27; 10.36 
purgative (dawa’mus’hil) 8.25.4; 10.36 

pus (sadid) 10.66.3; 13.21.21 

pyramids (ahram) and Egyptian temples 

(barābī) 1.5; 2.1.4 


10.23.2 


githärah (lyre-like instrument) 
quatrain see dübayt 


14.36.11 
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quicklime see depilatory paste 
quince see fruit 


rain (matar) 4.6.3.3; 5.1.36 no. 1; 10.114 
no. 268; 10.69.3.11; 14.27.4 nO. 2; 
15.46.2 
rainbow (qaws quzah) 8.29.22 no. 96; 11.8.6 
NO. 7; 14.22.5.2 no. 8 
rajaz see urjuzah 
Ramadan (Ramadan) 
14.54.10; 15.35; 15.57.2 
rays (shu@ät) 10.1.14 nos. 72, 73; 1.3 
reason see intellect 
reducing luxations see bone-setting 
reed-pipes (zamr and mizmār) 11 
regimen (tadbir) 3.5; 6.3.4; 7.1.5; 7.9.3; 7.9.4; 
10.8.2; 10.8.5; 10.8.10; 10.13.2; 10.23.2; 
10.36; 10.46.2; 10.76 
religions, interrelations of 4.6.7.1; 5.1.7; 5.1.14 
respiratory, head, and throat ailments 
asthma (rabw) 5.1.29.3 
bad breath 8.411 
breathlessness (dig al-nafas) 5.1.29.3; 
6.3.3; 13.1.2; 13.22; 14.25.9 NO. 54 
severe shortness of breath (dig nafas 


8.3.10; 8.20.6; 


shadid) 5.1.29.3; 10.8.5 
difficult breathing (al-tanaffus al- 
shadid) 14.25.9 no. 54 


catarrh, head cold (nazlah/nazlah 
sabah|nazlah min rāsihi) 5.1.29.3; 
7.8.3; 15.40.4 
choking, obstruction in throat 
cough, coughing (sual) 
14.9 no. 2 
pleurisy (shawsah/birsam) 5.1.34 no. 8; 
104.12 no. 3; (dhāt al-janb) 6.3.3; 15.37.1; 
15.40.4; (mubarsam) A11.1 
putrid or bad humours (akhlat radrah) in 
the chest(sadr) 1.1 
snake caught in throat 
see also nosebleed 
retching see gastro-intestinal complaints 
rhetoric, eloquence (balaghah) 4.6.3.1; 
4.6.5.1-2; 8.29.15; 9.15; 10.1.14 nO. 275; 
13.50; 15.11.3 nO. 6; 15.31.1; 15.40.9 nO. 24 
rhetoric, oratory (khatabah, khitabah) 
10.37.5 NO. 7; 15.1.5 NOS. 3, 23, 63 
rhythm (īgā) 10.1.14 no. 56; 15.1.5 nos. 36, 37 
rice(aruzz) 8.19.5 


8.4.1 
5.1.29.3; 6.3.3; 


13.88.2 
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riddle (lughz pl. alghaz) 4.3.3; 4.5.2; 10.3.14 
NO. 149; 10.64.19.9; 10.64.19.10; 10.65.3; 
15.8.10; 15.1.3 NO. 9; 15.23.5 NO. 5; 
15.51.10.3; 15.57.2; 15.58.5 

letter riddle (tashif) 8.26.16 

rigidity, stiffness, rigor, petrifaction ( jumūd) 
10.23.2 

robe of honour (khilah) 8.1.1; 8.1.2; 8.2; 
8.4.10; 8.5.2; 8.8.1; 8.10.3; 8.29.7; 8.29.20; 
8.34; 10.10.2; 10.76.2; 11.13.3.3; 11.19.3; 
14.18; 14.31.2; 14.31.5; 14.54.6; 15.15; 
15.23.3; 15.42; 15.49.6; 15.50.3; 15.51.4; 
15.51.8 

Roman empire, border (hadd ard al-Rum) 
5.1.16.1 

Roman villas (buyūt) 5.1.16.3 

rose water (mã al-ward) 8.4.6; 8.4.7; 8.8.2; 
8.27.2; 10.5.4; 11.13.7.6; 14.54.3; 15.50.2 

rue (sadhäb) 1a 

rumbling in the belly see gastro-intestinal 

complaints 


sadness see mental and emotional dis- 
orders 
saffron, essence of (khalūg) 5.1.29.1 8.4.7 
St. John's-wort, hypericum (al-dādhī) 
8.19.5 
salt (milh), salty (malih), saltiness (mulūhāh) 
4.4.4 no. 58; 8.3.10; 8.4.12; 8.26.7; 8.29.22 
no. 81; 10.3.9; 10.3.14 NO. 9; 10.23.2; 
13.2.2.1; 14.54.11 
salve see medicinal paste 
sandalwood (sandal) 8.4.6; 8.4.7; 15.48 
Sanskrit (al-lisan al-Hindī, lughat al-Hind) 
12.2 NO. 1; 12.3 NO. 1; 12.4; 5 
Saturn (Zuhal) 7.8.2; 101114 no. 165; 10.38.4; 
11.13.7.9.; 13.58.4.8; 14.25.1; 15.1.4 
sauce (sals) 14.54.1 
scabies see skin conditions 
scammony (sagamūniyā”) 
8.20.9 
scents see perfumes 
scorpion ('agrab, pl. 'agārib) 
13.2.2.2; 14.14.6 
yellow scorpion ( jarrarah) 14.14.6 
scorpions, burned - cure for kidney 
stones 13.2 
senses (hawdss) 8.25.7; 101.14 NO. 274; 11.5.25 
nO. 99; 15.40.9 nos. 89, 152 


1.6; 8.3.6; 8.4.12; 


10.1.9.4; 10.13.4; 
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sensibles, particular (mahsusat juz’iyyah) 
7.2.2 
serpent (tinnin) 2.1.6.3 
sexual attraction 7.1.4 
sexual intercourse (bah, ba’, ityan al-nisa’, 
ghishyān al-nisa’, jima, mujama ah, 
nikah, al-takhlit maa l-huram, tanāsul) 
4.1.6; 4.1.8.1 NO. 16; 7.1.4; 7.1.5; 7.8.3; 
7.9.3; 7.9.4; 8.3.3; 8.3.4; 8.3.24; 8.6; 
8.26.19; 8.29.22 no. 61; 10.3.13; 10.22.4 
no. 7; 10.40 NO. 2; 10.44.5 NO. 3; 
10.69.3.1; 11.5.25 nos. 88, 89, 220; 
11.13.3.18; 11.16 no. 1.15; 11.21 no. 8; 
14.3; 14-25.9 NO. 35; 15.8.14; 15.10.3; 
15.39 NO. 1; 15.46.3.6; 15.46.4 nos. 2, 
3 
shadows (azläl) 10.3.14 no. 74; 10.64.19.9; 
11.15 NO. 12; 14.22.4.2 NO. 21 2 


no. 36 
shoes (shamashk, shamshak, tamashk, tam- 
shak) 15.8.3;1517 
siglaton fabric (siglātūn) 8.5.2 
silk (harir) 13.68.2 
raw silk (ibrisam) 13.58.21 
silver (fiddah) 8.3.7; 8.317; 8.4.6; 8.5.2; 


8.26.17; 8.29.5; 8.29.10; 10.114 no. 269; 
11.5.17; 11.5.25 NO. 82; 14.31.2; 14.31.45 
14.54.6; 14.54.14; 15.3.1.6 
silver dirham (dirham) passim 
singing, song (ghind’, sawt) 8.29.11; 101.12; 
10.2.4 NO. 10; 15.8.1 
singers, songstresses (mughannun, giyān, 
mughanniyát) 8.3.16; 8.29.11; 10.2.4 
NOS. 10, 53; 10.65.3; 15.56.1 
Sirius (al-Shi'rà) 10.69.3.10; 10.69.4120. 4; 
14.25.1 
skin conditions 
carbuncle ( jamrah) 14.28 
erysipelas (warishkin or warshkin), an 
acute dermatological infection but 
also an non-specific skin ailment 
8.3. 
Scabies, severe itching ( jarab) 
8.26.6; 8.26.7 
scrofula (khanazir) 
whitlow (dāhis) | 3 
yellow skin ` 13.62.2.2 
see also leprosy; measles; paleness; ulcera- 
tion 


44.7; 


5.118.3 
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slave/servant (ghulam, jariyah, mamlük) 
4.1.4; 4.4.2.4; 4.6.6.2; 8.3.3; 8.4.6; 8.5.2; 
8.8.1; 8.10.2; 8.15.2; 8.19.3; 8.25.1; 8.25.8; 
8.26.15; 8.29.2; 10.38.6 no. 2; 11.8.4; 
1113.8 no. 61; 11.19.6.1; 12.6; 13.19.3; 
13.36.2.3; 14.1; 15.8.7; 15.51.3 

see also eunuch 

sleep (nawm) 7.9.1; 7.9.4; 8.3.10; 8.16. no. 4; 
8.18.4; 8.29.10; 8.29.19; 8.39; 10.114 
NO. 195; 10.2.4 DO. 31; 10.13.3; 10.44.5 
NO. 30; 10.46.4 No. 14; 10.70 No. 2; 1112; 
11.13.2.8; 12.6; 13.3.4 no. 14; 13.88.2 


prolonged sleep (subāt) 5.1.37 no. 106; 
54.39 no. 176 
see also insomnia 
smallpox (judari/jadari) 6 


humaygā”, another form of pox, related to 
judarī and hasbah (measles) 10.46 
snake, viper, serpent (hayyah, af‘an, thu'bàn) 
1.8; 1130; 1.11; 7.1.2; 11.5.12; 12.2. NO. 13; 
13.88.2; 14.14.5; 14.14.6; 14.54.8; 15.23.4.1 
snakebite (nahsh al-afat wa-L-hayyat) 
1.8; 14.14.5 
viper's flesh (luhum al-afāī) 1.8 
see also serpent 
sneezewort (kundus) 12.6 
sneezing, induced to rouse from uncon- 
sciousness 14.64.3 
snow see ice 
sorcerers (sahir, pl. saharah) 1.1 
of Babel iin 
of the Yemen 1.1 
sorrow see mental and emotional disorders 
soul (nafs) 4.1.8.3; 4.3.2; 4.4.2.2; 4.4.2.3 
NOS. 5; 4.4.4 NOS. 2-4 
soup (of date and milk, farigah) 7.11 
spasms see paralysis 
speech impediment, foreign accent (luknah), 
mistakes (lahn) 4.3.5 no. 30; 5.118.2; 
8.10.1; 9.26; 13.19.2.2 
(luthghah) 10.114 no. 159 
(thigal fi -lisàn) 15.50.5 
spices (afawth, tawabil) 411.1; 7 
spikenard (sunbul) or nard 1.1 
spleen see gastro-intestinal complaints 
spring (rabî) 
spurge (yatü‘), a collective name for plant 
species that contain milky sap, including 
the spurge or milkwort family 12 


11.5.25 NO. 15 
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squash, gourd, pumpkin (qar) 8.3.15; 8.4.9; 
8.26.11 
stomach, weakness of see gastro-intestinal 
complaints 


stomachic see digestive; also purgatives 

‘stone of the eagle’, the ‘eagle stone’ (hajar 
al- uqab), a stone that rattles 1.10 

‘stone of jaundice’ (hajar al-yaraqan), 
unidentified 1.10 

stone crop see orpine 

stroke see apparent death 

Sufi robe (khirqah) 15.51.7 

sugar (sukkar) 8.27.2; 10.13.3 


sugar syrup (asaltabarzad) 10.30 
sumac (summäg) 12 
dish with (summägiyyah) 10.8.7 


sun (shams) 7.15; 8.4.12; 8.20.5; 8.29.12; 
8.29.22 no. 55; 10.1.14 no. 80; 10.3.4; 
10.3.14 DO. 75; 11.5.25 DOS. 15, 100, 193; 
14.25.1; 15.49.5 

sun, observation of 10.3 

sundial (rukhamah) 
NOS. 100, 112; 14.22.5.2 nos. 11, 66 

surgery (al-atmāl bi-l-yad) 14.17; 14.311; 
15.23.4.2 

surgeon ( jara ht) 15.3.1.1; 15.23.4.2 

surveying (misähah) see under geometry 

sweet bay see plants 

sweet pudding ( fālūdhaj) 8.81 

sweetness (halawah) 

sweets (halwa) 8.3.7; 8.4.7; 8.25.3; 14.25.9 
no. 103 


10.1.14 NO. 101; 10.3.14 


13.2.21 


swelling (waram) 8.26.17; 8.27.3 
inflammed, hot (waram harr) 1.9; 1.5.2 
swelling of forearm 10.5.4 

syllogism, analogy (qiyas, miqyds) 4.6.4.2; 


4.6.5.1; 10.3.14 NO. 51; 10.21 DO. 2; 11.13.2.7; 
13.66.6 no. 30; 14.22.4.1; 14.22.4.3 
no. 6; 14.25.9 NO. 77; 15.1.5 nos. 6, 11, 
14, 15, 82, 106; 15.17 vss. 20, 28; 15.40.9 
DOS. 134, 135, 144, 145, 147, 148, 163; 
15.47.21 

syntax see Arabic language 

Syriac language ([al-lughah] al-suryaniyyah) 
4.21; 4.3.6.2n; 5.1.37 NOS. 101, 115; 8.4.1; 
8.19.1; 8.20.10; 8.22; 8.29.2; 8.29.3; 8.29.4; 
8.29.8; 8.29.22 nos. 6, 16; 8.23.1; 9.2; 
9.25; 9.34; 9-39; 10.3.5; 10.3.12; 10.3.14 
DOS. 27,129, 133, 134; 10.4.9 DO. 20; 10.20; 
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10.21; 10.22.1.2; 10.44.3; 10.64.1; 11.8.2; 
15.2 
syrup, or sweet fruit drink (sharab, pl. ashri- 
bah) 
rose syrup (sharab al-ward) 7 


Dīnārī potion (sharāb Dinäri) 10.41 
see also oxymel 
tamarisk charcoal ( fahm al-ghadā) 6 
tamarisk fruit see fruit 
tarantula (rutaylā') 14.14.6 
tastes, flavours (tu um, madhāgāt) 5.1.37 


NO. 53; 8.29.22 no. 73; 9.9 NO. 2; 11.5.25 
no. 203 
teaching of medicine see medical knowledge 
teeth and gums 5.1.19; 5.2.2 no. 15; 8.29.22 
nos. 46, 100 
discharges from (nazlah ft asnanihi) 
14.54.6 


temperament (mizāj) 10.36 


a change in (taghayyur mizāj) 10.36; 
14.42.2 
temple (haykal) 2.1.2; 4.3.4.3; 4.4.2.3; 4.6.2.1; 


4.6.7.1; 5.1.9; 8.29.6 
terra sigillata see medicinal earths 
therapeutic methods see bloodletting; cup- 
ping; music; purging 
theriac, antidote, panacea (tiryaq) 
5.1.32; 8.17; 15.45.2 
bezoar (badzahr or badazuhr) 1.un 


1.3.2; 1.8; 


‘great theriac' (al-tiryāg al-kabir) 13.79; 
13.86.2 
‘mithridatum’ (mitrūdaytūs) 8.20.11 


Theriac of Anthora (al-tiryaq al-antulah) 
based on aconite 13.624 

tiryaq al-fariiq (a theriac of some 80 
ingredients) 14.14.1; 14.14.3; 14.32.1; 
14.49.2; 14.54.6; 14.54.7 

theriac called ‘Saviour of souls’ (Mukhalliş 
al-nufüs) 14.14.6 

‘Theriac of the Fifty Ingredients’ (al-tiryaq 
al-khamsīnī) 13.63.3 

‘Theriac of Seventy [Drugs]' (al-tiryāg al- 


sabini) 13.62.1 
thunder (ra'd) 10.114 no. 268 
thunderbolt (saiqah) 10.1.14 no. 268 


thyme (al-sa'tar) or wild marjoram — a gen- 
eral term for various species, including 
thyme, wild marjoram and rue 1. 
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ticklishness (daghdaghah) 8.29.22 no. 71 

time (zaman) 4.6.13.1; 4.8.2 no. 35; 10.69.4 
no. 6; 11.5.25 20. 74; 13.66.6 no. 38 

toothbrush, toothpick (siwak) 7.9.4; 
8.26.20. no. 35 

toothpick (khiläl) | 8.412; 10.62.3 

Traditions, Prophetic (Hadith) 10.1.4; 10.2 

translation (naql, tarjamah, hall) 41.7; 
4.1.9.2 DO. 11; 4.1.10.3; 4.8.1; 5.1.7-5.1.8.1; 


5.1.32; 5.1.37; 5.1.37 NOS. 101, 105, 107, 114, 


115, 129; 5.1.39; 5.1.39 NOS. 167; 5.1.40; 
6.5.1; 6.5.2; 8.1.1; 8.1.2; 8.4.1; 8.19.1; 8.22; 
8.26.3; 8.29.3; 8.29.4; 8.29.5; 8.29.6; 
8.29.7; 8.29.8; 8.29.9; 8.29.13; 8.29.15; 
8.29.20; 8.29.22 nos. 6, 7, 16, 79; 8.30.1; 
8.31; 8.32.1; 9 passim; 10.3.5; 10.3.14 
NO. 27; 10.4.9 NO. 20; 10.16; 10.22.1.2; 
10.23.2; 10.33; 10.44.3; 11.2; 11.3; 11.8.2; 
12.2; 12.3. NO. 1; 12.4; 12.5: 1 
13.36.2.2; 13.36.2.3; 15.2 

translator (mutarjim, turjuman, naqil) 8.1.1; 
8.2; 8.3.2; 8.3.20; 8.3.21; 8.4.2; 8.4.8; 
8.25.1; 8.29.2; 8.29.3; 8.29.8; 8.29.16; 
9 passim; 10.1.5; 10.23.1; 10.43; 11.3; 
13.36.24 

transmissible diseases see leprosy; measles; 

smallpox 

treacle (sayalan) 7 

tremors see paralysis 

trees (shijāriyyāt) 13.53 

Turkish language (turkī) 15.51.2 

turmeric (zafarān al-shi'r) 8.4.7 


ulcer (qarh pl qurüh/qarhah) 5.1.29.1; 13.17; 
13.62 
ulcer, lethal (dubaylah gattālah) 5.9 
ulcers, melancholic (qurüh sawdawiyyah) 
10.36; 10.38.4 
ulcer, suppurating (dubaylah) 5.1.24.2; 
13.62.2.3 
ulcer or wound, spreading and inflam- 
matory (naghlah) 13.62.2.3 
ulceration (akilah) 14.56.2 
ulceration of the bowel (sahj) 8 
ulcerous disease (marad al-qurüh) 
13.22 
umm walad (slave-concubine who has borne 
achild to her owner) 7.8.2 
universe (alam, kull) 4.4.2.4; 4.5.1 
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urine (bawl, md) 7.93; 8.1.1; 8.2; 8.316; 


8.5.4; 8.7; 8.8.1; 8.10.2; 810.3; 8.10.4; 
8.19.4; 8.20.11; 8.26.5; 8.26.11; 8.26.16; 
8.27.3; 8.29.15; 8.29.33 nos. 35, 41; 10.8.5; 
10.8.7; 10.36; 10.44.5 no. 48; 10.64.4; 11.18 
NO. 2; 13.1.3 DO. 10, 13; 13.2.1; 13.2.3 DO. 4; 
13.3.2.2; 13.14; 13.21.2.1; 14.6; 14.25.8; 
14.32.4; 15.39 nO. 8; 15.40.9 no. 55; 
15.47.l; 15.50.1 

urination, burning (hirqat al-bawl) 
10.64.4 

urination, dribbling; possibly strangury 
(tagtīr al-bawl) 12.5 

urination, passing sand with (bawl al- 
raml) 10.64.4 

see also diagnosis by urine 


urjūzah (poem, often didactic, in rajaz 


metre) 10.64.7; 13.66.6 no. 5; 15.8.7; 15.10; 
15.10 NO. 2; 15.46.1; 15.46.4 no. 7 


vacuum (khald’) 11.5.25 no. 74; 15.1.5 no. 22 
vegetables (bugūl) 7.1.3; 8.3.7; 8.29.22 no. 44 


aubergine (bādhinjān) 10.64.3 

carrots (jazar) 15.3.1.3 

chard (silq) 8.30.2 

chickpeas (himmas) 4.3.2; 14.44.3 

cucumber (giththā') 8.19.5; 10.8.7 
(khiyar) 8.26.11; 10.8.7; 11.5.25 no. 54 

endive (hindibā') 7.1.3; 8.20.12; 10.64.13; 
11.13.3.2 NO. 40; 1.13.7.8 NO. 34; 14.54.10 

lettuce (khass) 3 

orache (sarmaq) 8.26.1 

parsley (maqdünis) 14.54.11 

pulses, beans (gatānīy, mash) 4.1.1.1; 
8.3.15; 8.26.11 

rhubarb (rawand) 14.32.5 no. 6; 15.40.9 
no. 73 


vegetarian dishes (muzawwarät, mazäwir) 


10.64.17.3; 15.42 


venesection see bloodletting 
venom see poison 
Venus (al-Zuharah) the planet 8.4.13; 


10.69.3.7; 13.58.4.6; 14.25.1 


vermin (hasharät, hawamm) 10.1.14 


no. 26411.5.25 no. 131 
centipedes (dhawat al-arba‘wa-l-arbain 
rijlan) 14.14.6 


vertigo, dizziness (sadar/duwar/hawas) 


8.26.20 nos. 22, 23; 8.30.2 
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vinegar (khall) 8.8.2; 8.20.12; 10.64.13 

vinegar stew (sikbaj) 6 

viper see snake 

vision, eyesight(basar) 

vizier (wazir) 4.5.3 no. 6; 8.2; 8.3.22; 8.4.3; 
8.4.4; 8.4.10; 8.4.13; 8.5.2; 8.5.3; 8.12.2; 
8.25.2; 8.25.4; 8.25.5; 8.26.16; 8.29.12; 
8.30.5; 8.32.3; 10.3.6; 10.3.14. no. 81; 
10.4.4.1; 10.4.4.2; 10.4.5; 10.5.2; 10.5.3; 
10.8.2; 10.13.3; 10.13.5; 10.14.1; 10.14.2.2; 
10.16; 10.48; 10.63.2; 10.63.3; 10.64.5; 
10.64.19.2; 10.64.19.15; 10.64.19.16; 
10.68.2.3; 10.68.2.5; 10.69.3.11; 10.69.4 
NO. 5; 10.76.2; 10.77.25 10.77.3; 10.81.6 
NO. 2; 11.5.25 NO. 211; 11.13.3.7; 11.19.5; 


1.7; 110 


13.17; 13.20; 13.21.1; 13.21.2.1; 13.21.2.2; 
13.29.25 13.37; 13.39.l; 13.51.1; 13.51.25 
13.58.2.2; 13.63.1; 13.63.2; 13.63.7; 14.22.2; 
14.29.25 14.31.7; 14.32.25 15.23.2; 15.29; 
15.31.1; 15.40.3; 15.47.1; 15.48; 15.49.1; 
15.49.2; 15.49.5; 15.49.6; 15.49.6.2; 
15.50.1 

vomiting, induced as cure 
13.1.2; 13.88.2 

see also gastro-intestinal complaints 


8.4.11; 8.4.12; 


washing one's hands and feet (ghasl, ghusl) 
7.8.3; 8.3.7 
wasting disease (dhubul/sill) 
8.8.6; 8.20.12; 11.13.3114 
water, drinking (mā”) 4.1.8.1 nos. 14, 15; 
4.1.9.1 DOS. 3, 6; 4.4.4 NO. 58; 7.1.3; 7.1.5; 
7.6; 7.8.3; 7.9.1; 7.9.3; 7.9.4; 8.3.10; 8.4.12; 
8.26.17; 10.13.3; 10.42; 11.5.25 NO. 90; 
13.41; 14.32.5 NO. 3; 15.3.1.2; 15.40.9 
no. 62; 15.46.3.6 
drinking upon awakening 8.3.10 
weasel (ibn mei 11 
wheat (hintah) 13.63.5; 15.40.9 no. 75 
whitlow see skin conditions 
wild marjoram see thyme 
willow (safsaf) 6 
winds (riyah) 10.1.14 no. 224; 10.44.5 no. 18; 
13.24.1 
(hot wind, simoom, samum pl. samā'im) 


5.1.37 No. 72; 


10.1.14 NO. 155; 11.5.25 nO. 12; 13.35.4 

wine (sharāb, mashrüb) 2.1.6.3; 7.1.3; 8.1.1; 
8.3.13; 8.4.6; 8.4.7; 8.4.12; 8.26.2; 8.26.19; 
8.27.4; 8.29.10; 10.37.5 NO. 39; 10.51.6; 
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10.55 DO. 1; 11.5.25 NOS. 97, 159; 11.9.2.3; 
11.13.2.8; 11.13.3.5; 11.13.3.15; 1113.6; 
1113.7.6; 1116 no. 1.20; 12.6; 15.8.1; 15.40.9 
no. 76; 15.46.3.6 

(khamr, rah, tila’, mudam) 1.8; 8.3.7; 
8.3.22; 8.5.3; 8.5.6 no. 8; 8.8.2; 8.3.7; 
8.26.15; 10.51.5; 10.56; 10.64.19.3; 
10.64.19.6; 10.69.3.4; 10.69.3.9; 10.69.3.13; 
11.9.2.3; 11.13.7.7; 13.1.3 NO. 12; 13.51.3; 
13.58.4.7; 13.63.8.2; 13.79; 14.54.15; 
15.1.1.2; 15.1.4; 15.8.8; 15.18.2; 15.47.2.2; 
15.51.10.1; 15.57.2; 15.58.3 

date wine (nabidh) 7.1.6; 8.315; 8.3.19; 
8.4.7; 8.4.11; 8.9; 8.19.5; 8.27.4; 8.29.1; 
10.17; 10.44.5 no. 6; 11.16 no. 1.22; 12.6; 
13.58.4.5; 14.4.1; 15.8.3; 15.15 

Tizanäbädh wine 8.3.7 

wives resentful 14.23.2 

wolf (dhi’b) 14.4.1 

wolf’s-bane see aconite 

women (nisd', niswah) 1.10; 4.1.3.1; 4.1.9.1 
NO. 7; 4.1.11.2; 4.3.2; 4.4.4 DOS. 59, 61, 
63, 64; 4.6.8; 5.1.12; 5.1.16.1; 5.1.21.1; 
5.245 7.1.2; 7.1.4; 7.1.5; 8.5.4; 8.25.7; 
8.26.8; 8.26.20 nos. 24, 32; 8.28.4 
NO. 4; 10.2.2.1; 10.3.9; 10.13.5; 10.48; 
11.5.25 no. 118; 12.2 nos. 8, 11; 13.21.1; 
13.63.7; 13.63.8.2; 14.3; 14.4.3—4; 14.25.7; 
14.27.4 NO. 4; 14.54.5; 14.54.9; 15.18.1.1; 
15.45.3 

women, old (ajuz) 7.1.5; 7.9.1, 3, 4; 8.3.24; 
8.26.19; 11.13.7.3; 15.8.14 

see also ‘Days of the Old Woman’ 

women as patients 7.8.2; 8.25.6; 8.27.3; 
5.1.21.1; 13.63.7; 14.1; 14.42.2; 14.54.4; 
14.54.9; 14.54.12; 15.15; 15.50.1; 15.50.2; 
15.51.8 

women medical practitioners 
13.63.7 

worms (did) 1.1 

wormwood (shih) 


4.1.11.2; 7.10; 


15.3.11 

wounds  740;1448 

wound healing ('ilaj al-jirāhāt/'ilm aLjirāh) 
3-5; 14.36.1 14.37; 14.47.2 

wound specialist ( jarāihī) 14.18 


yoghurt see under milk 
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zanbariyyah see boat 
zeodary (biha, Persian zadwar) | 1.3.2n 
‘killer of bish (aconite)' (qatil al-bish), pos- 
sibly a form of zeodary 13.2 
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zirbajah (dish with chicken and various 


ingredients) 8.29.10; 10.64.17.3 
zodiac ( falak al-burüj) | 10.114 nos. 65, 283; 
10.3.14 no. 67 


A Literary History of Medicine by the Syrian physician Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah (d. 1270) 
is the earliest comprehensive history of medicine. It contains biographies of over 
432 physicians, ranging from the ancient Greeks to the author's contemporaries, 
describing their training and practice, often as court physicians, and listing their 
medical works, all this interlaced with poems and anecdotes. These volumes 
present the first complete and annotated translation along with a new edition of 
the Arabic text. Introductory essays provide important background information 
on the stages in which the author composed the work. The reader will find on 
these pages an Islamic society that worked closely with Christians and Jews, 
deeply committed to advancing knowledge and applying it to health and 
wellbeing. 
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